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ADVEETISEMENT. 


Thb  manuscripts  from  which  the  following  publication  has  been  taken, 
came  Into  the  hands  of  the  Editor,  by  the  lamented  death  of  a valued 
friend  and  relation,  the  late  Colonel  Roche  Fermoy.  From  the  state  in 
which  they  were  found  by  the  author’s  personal  representative,  they 
were  evidently  prepared  for  publication,  and  therefore  their  contents 
being  now  given  to  the  world,  is  only  a compliance  with  the  intention 
of  the  late  Colonel  Roche. 

Colonel  Roche  was  a descendant  of  a conspicuous  Irish  family,  which 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  II.  of  England.  That  family  having 
exer^ed  itself  in  the  last  defence  of  Limerick,  disdaining  to  submit  to  an 
authority  profligaLC  enough  to  commit  a violent  breach  of  a capitulation, 
protected  by  the  bonds  of  honour  as  well  as  of  law,  emigrated  and  set- 
tled on  the  Continent.  One  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  emigration 
distinguished  himself  by  having  been,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy*  a leader 
of  that  gafiant  Irish  brigade  which  turned  the  fortime  of  the  day,  by 
stopping  the  career  of  the  famous  English  column,  that  had  previously 
borne  down  every  opposition  from  the  dispositions  of  Marechal  de  Saxe. 
The  late  Colonel  Roche  was  lineally  descended  from  the  Irish  leader  at 
Fontenoy. 

I cannot  revert,  without  a feeUng  of  regret,  to  the  torrents  of  Irish 
blood  which  have  fiowed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  glorious,  but 
unprofitable  struggles,  to  Ireland.  Nor  can  I,  without  pride,  view  France, 
Spain,  Grermany,  Naples,  and  even  Russia,  to  whom  an  Irishman,  Mare- 
chal Lacy,  taught  the  ari  of  war,  opening  a i’envi  their  arms,  to  recei\^8 
the  exiles  of  this  noble  but  fallen  nation,  whose  enduring  constancy,  pa- 
tient suffeiings,  absolute  devotion,  and  extraordinary  bravery  and  merit 
soon  raised  to  the  highest  honours  in  those  respective  States.  And  that 
eeling  is  heightened,  when  it  is  considered  that  upwards  of  six  nuit 
i)RED  THOUSAND  IiiisH  have  died  in  the  service  of  France,  alone,  la  littla 
more  than  a centurj";  and  that  during  that  inteiwal,  ivnd  out  of  so  many 
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thousands,  they  have  only  to  deplore  one  blot,  afldxed  to  their  proverbial 
character  of  unshaken  honour  and  loyalty  to  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion, by  the  desertion,  in  Spain,  of  a coward  whom  they  disclaim. 

Colonel  Roche  has  left  other  manuscripts  behind  him.  They  were 
evidently  intended  as  a second  part  or  continuation  of  the  present  com- 
mentary. 

They  are  more  purely  military  in  their  subject.  They  disclose  much 
of  the  proposed  military  systems  of  General  Tone  and  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  which  have  hitherto  been  very  little  understood. 

They  likewise  contain  a criticism  upon  the  present  military  system  of 
Europe,  and  endeavour  to  show,  notwithstanding  the  refinement  of  its 
tactics,  how  ill  adapted  it  is  to  a safe  national  defence,  and  they  termi- 
nate with  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  heretofore  stated  by  the  late 
celebrated  Mr  Guibert,  viz: — “It  is  a problem  worthy  of  attention  to  en- 
deavour to  bind  up  the  army  with  the  nation,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a 
manner,  that— composed  of  citizens,  without  ceasing  to  be  military;  full 
of  energy,  without  being  undisciplined— it  should  be  able  to  defend  a 
kingdom,  without  absorbing  its  revenues,  and  without  becoming  a dan- 
gerous weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign." 

But  these  subsequent  manuscripts  have  been,  by  the  intervention  of 
death,  left,  as  to  arrangement  and  correction,  in  some  degree  incom- 
plete. K time  and  leisure  should  afford  an  opportunity,  a due  arrange- 
ment shall  be  made  of  them,  and  then  their  contents  diall  be  published 
as  a second  part  to  the  present  volume. 


■Tee  Editob. 


TO 


All  THE  BIOCKHEADS, 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL, 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY.  ' 


My  Lokds  and  Gentlemen, 

Tf  ^ you  as  a body,  I avoid  naming  any  IndividiiAi 

work,  to 

s:i«H5-rw“siS2s 

‘SHSESS"’ai““f"”= 

comprehension  of  the  followLg  weil-kn^  hJi.fh  ^ sufiBcient 

—that  of  two  ships  settine-  nift  ffnm  modem  discovery 

voyages  to  cirouim?Ste®triobe  2 onT.b  »“ 

other  west,  yet  undoubteay  they  may  at  w meS  f 

?“““*  afdTo„^tS^?“ 

eav,  these,  our  appareSl^oppS  yet,undouU- 

that  great  moral  and  poh^ciu\atastronh?\.h^’if  “ *®o<>oooy  towards 
eemed  in  aU  the  pagi  o"ftis“^S'?L\\rSopTcStSr^^^ 

the*Ia7o?^g^d”°"  “ ““-ts  the  precision  o 
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catafitrophe  essentially  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  human  race. 

The  solidity  of  your  po^ver,  and  the  vastness  of  your  influence  through- 
out the  British  empire,  are  now  lmo^^^l  to  all  mankind.  By  what  im- 
pulses you  are  driven,  or  by  what  atti*actions  you  are  regulated  in  your 
extended  orbit  is,  in  some  degree,  unknoANTi— unknown  even  to  your- 
selves. Kor  is  your  ignorance  of  the  forces  by  which  you  are  impelled 
and  regulated,  extraordinarj’'.  It  is  now  a pait  of  natural  philosophy 
become  familiar,  that  the  earth  completes  a revolution  on  its  axis,  once 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  circumference  of  the  globe  being 
about  25,000  miles,  it  follows,  that  we  are  all  whirled  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  above  a thousand  miles  in  an  horn— yet  is  this  rapid  impul- 
sion  totally  unpekceived  by  the  beings  who  are  subjected  to  it. 

From  the  stiict  analogy  observed  in  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
and  moral  systems,  it  has  been  determined,  that  whole  masses  of 
men  should  be,  by  certain  intellectual  impulses  and  atti’actions,  diiven 
forward  in  a paiiicular  com*se,  while  the  monades,  -which  compose  tlie 
mass,  are  totally  unconscious  of  the  motive  powers.  This  is  peculiaily 
the  case  -with  aU  the  blockhead  concretions  of  mankind. 

Each  monade  in  the  mass  revolves  on  its  o-wn  axis ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  each  of  them  is  whirled  round  a common  centre  of  attraction,  gene- 
rally called — by  the  sufferera  cnished  under  the  moving  system,  but 
never  by  the  moving  bodies — selfishness. 

This  foims  the  gi-and  secret — a secret  unkno-wn,  or  if  known,  disre- 
garded by  every  portion  of  blockheadism.  Eveiy  particle  of  the  general 
mass  is  inevitably,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  its  density  of  blockhead 
matter,  atti’acted  to  this  centi-e,  and  prevented  from  flying  off  on  any 
fcuigential  line  of  public  virtue,  or  private  honesty. 

The  centrifugal  force  by  which  they  are  prevented  from  falling  directly 
into  the  atti'acting  cenfre,  is  commonly  called  “ cant.”  By  this  force 
they  pretend*  to  recede  from  the  object  of  their  desire,  while  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  opposing  forces,  they  are  retained  precisely  in  that  orbit, 
where  they  can  derive  from  theii*  \dvifying  golden  cenfre,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  that  nourishment  and  that  light,  by  which  they  are  sus- 
tained. 

I now  proceed  to  apply  the  general  principles  of  blocklieadism  to  the 
peculiar  practice  in  England.  In  such  a revie-w,  it  is  mmecessary  for 
any  purpose  of  modern  illustration,  to  go  further  back  than  the  event 
called  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Previous  to  that  period,  the  principal  instrument  of  power,  possessed 
by  the  government  of  England,  was  called  the  prerogative  of  the  cro-wn. 

This  instrument,  keen,  irregular,  and  like  a detonating  ball,  liable  to 
explode  in  the  hand  which  held  it,  required  a master-workman  to  direct 
it.  But  in  royal  successions  such  master-workmen  do  not  often  occur. 
The  Stuaibs  were  of  the  very  essence  of  blockheadisin.  The  three  Stuart 
stages  in  England,  were  marked  (independent  of  particular -vices  in  each) 
by  empty  vanity,  hj’pocritical  obstinacy,  and  unconscious  bigotry.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  they  not  only  should  fa^  but  that  (as  horses 
ai’e  trained  to  stand  fire)  the  noisy  exercise  of  their  instrument  should 
have  taught  the  people  to  despise  it. 

William  of  Orange,  who  succeeded,  became  (from  the  errors  of  his 

• Pretence  Is  purpose. — Vide  Report  of  Lord  DotMie’s  Opinion  on 
the  Trial  of  Irish  Delegates. 
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predeceesors,  as  well  as  from  his  own  temper,  much  more  cautious.  Like 
an  experienced  Dutch  swabber  on  a fishing  bank,  he  chose  to  bait  a 
multitude  of  hooks  and  lines  for  individual  fish,  rather  than,  by  casting 
a comprehecsive  net  over  the  whole  shoal,  to  incur  the  hazard  of  his 
own  skiff  being  overset  by  the  very  netting  of  a floundering  and  un- 
manageable multitude. 

When  once  it  was  discovered  that  the  fish  would  follow  the  bait,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  construct  a tool,  by  which  a due  distribution  might 
he  made  under  water. 

The  machinery  so  constructed,  and  moved  by  a simple  crank,  became 
the  under-working  instrument  of  government,  since  called  by  some, 
“influence” — by  others,  “corruption;”  but,  by  all  admitted  to  be  the 
sole  substitute  for  the  tool  of  prerogative,  which  had  been  cracked  by 
the  clumsy  blockheadism  of  the  Stuarts.  William,  although  no  block- 
head himself,  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  blockheads  in  the  construc- 
tion of  liis  political,  as  he  would  have  used  sandbags  in  the  construction 
of  his  military  field  works. 

It  is  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  my  intention  to  demonstrate,  that 
this  last  and  thriving  instrument,  called  by  whatever  name  it  may,  is, 
of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  raise  up  into  power,  and  to  continue 
in  possession  of  that  power,  until  it  shall  have  worked  its  end,  the  ge- 
nuine race  of  blockheads — that  genuine  race,  which  has,  in  England, 
been  making  common  cause,  although  back  to  back  we  may  seem  to  be, 
with  me,  my  family,  and  my  connexions  in  Ireland. 

My  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  it  requires  great  steadiness  and  exer- 
cise to  draw  a true  straight  line,  or  a circle,  by  the  hand  alone,  but  little 
or  no  practice  with  the  assistance  of  a rule  and  a pair  of  compasses — so, 
says  his  lordship,  our  method  of  discovery  does  not  much  depend  on 
subtlety  or  strength  of  genius,  but  lies  level  to  almost  every  capacity 
and  understanding. 

It  is  thus,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  that  the  discovery,  by  the  Dutch- 
man, of  a tool  or  crank  to  be  applied  to  the  great  axis  of  the  machine 
called  the  British  constitution,  enables  the  clumsiest  and  most  ignorant 
of  your  body  (as  the  rule  and  compass  of  my  Lord  Bacon  enables  the 
rudest  worlonan  to  draw  a straight  line  or  a circle),  to  put  the  most  com- 
plicated parts  of  this  powerful  piece  of  mechanism  into  motion,  without 
scarcely  the  small  degree  of  intellect  which  the  dullest  among  you  may 
possess. 

Of  this  method  of  working  the  great  machine  of  government,  we  may 
daily  ^e  a familiar,  yet  perfect,  illustration,  in  the  streets  of  any  great 
town  in  Europe — a barrel  organ — on  which  the  stupidest  Dutch*  ped- 
lar, or  the  most  impudent  and  ignorant  Irish  adventurer,  will,  by  the 
help  of  a common  crank,  grind  most  elaborate  music.  Yet  is  this  strol- 
ler, whose  emission  of  mere  sound  is  followed  by  an  admiring,  perhaps 
fascinated  crowd,  totally  ignorant  of  the  primary  and  simple  elements 
w'hich  cause  the  very  movements  that  he  produces.  Nor  has  he  the 
least  sympathy  with  its  effects,  except  in  following  his  trade.  There  is, 
however,  one  difference  between  the  blockhead  organ-grinder  and  the 
blockhead  mover  of  the  constitutional  machine  of  the  British  Empire: 

* I appeal  to  Lord  Bexley  for  the  truth  of  this  first  observation.  For 
the  truth  of  the  last,  I might  cite,  if  death  had  not  intervened,  a com- 
petent although  Irish  witness.. 
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the  former  is  the  receiver  of  the  pay,  the  latter  is  the  distributor.'  This 
circumstance  is,  however,  gi’eatly  in  favom*  of  the  distributor;  inasmuch 
as  it  secures  the  acqui<^scence  and  applause  of  the  receiving  crowd,  who 
might  otherwise,  as  the  followers  of  the  organ-grinder  sometimes  prove 
themselves,  become  independently  obsti'eperous. 

But  let  me  get  rid  of  figures  of  language,  and,  considering  those  to 
whom  I am  now  addressing  myselfi  permit  me  to  use  the  plainest  and 
the  homeliest  terms.  This  tool,  or  crank,  or  lever,  now,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  in  your  hands,  is,  in  downright  English,  money.  I care  not 
whether  the  justifiers  of  its  use  call  it  influence,  or  its  enemies  call  it 
corruption — it  is  still  money — ^money  given  to  individuals  who  have  been 
ready  to  bend  their  particular  will,  and  to  turn  their  particular  interest, 
agreeably  to  the  directing  or  grinding  hand  among  your  body,  which 
may  have  seized  on  the  gi-and  lever  of  the  British  Empire — money. 

But  this  lever,  powerM  instrument  as  it  may  be,  is  not  mthout  its 
practical  defects.  The  lever,  in  the  theory  of  mechanics,  is  supposed 
through  all  its  matter  inseparable  and  inflexible.  But  in  practice  no 
such  substance  exists  in  nature.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  in  practical 
mechanics,  although  the  gi*eater  the  distance  behveen  the  fulcrum  and 
the  moving  point,  the  greater  the  force,  yet  that  distance  may  be  so  ex- 
tended as  that  the  lever  shall  bend  or  snap,  and  so  the  operation  on  the 
machine  be  annihilated. 

Now,  tliis  very  same  defect  is,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  a quality  as 
inevitably  fixed  in  your  lever,  as  in  that  of  the  vulgar  mechanic.  It 
may  be  so  over-extended  as  to  yield,  and  disappoint  the  hand  of  the 
mover. 

Symptoms  of  this  inveterate  defect,  in  yom*  grand  lever,  occuiTed  both 
in  France  and  England  dm'ing  the  late  war. 

In  both  countiies  attempts  were  made  by  your  body  (there  are  block- 
heads in  other  coimtries  as  well  as  in  England)  to  increase  the  power  of 
this  lever,  by  increase  or  extension  of  its  quantity.  But  the  original 
defect  in  its  practical  operation  was  forgotten.  Assignats,  at  length,  in 
France — bank  notes,  at  length,  in  England,  failed,  not  only  as  to  in- 
crease of  present  power,  but  so  as  to  produce,  for  the  future,  positive 
weakness. 

These  methods  may  not  be  tided  again.  The  tiick  of  the  juggler, 
once  discovered,  is  condemned  by  its  former  dupes.  But  the  tempta- 
tion, my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  your  body,  remaining,  some  kindred 
methods  of  artifice,  will,  under  different  modifications,  be  renewed.  And 
it  is  to  those  reiterated  efforts  on  your  parts,  and  to  their  reiterated  fail- 
ure, from  the  inevitable  law  in  the  nature  of  your  instrument,  that  I 
look  to  for  your  assistance  in  the  attainment  of  my  object. 

Having  said  so  much  of  your  body,  and  having  designated  your  class 
by  the  term  of  blockhead,  it  'will  only  be  candid  to  endeavour  to  limit, 
with  some  accuracy,  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

I am  not  a metaphysician.  I do  not  attempt  any  analysis,  so  as  to 
evolve  the  essence  of  blockheadism ; I wish  to  convey  to  plain  under- 
standings (like  my  O'wn),  the  meaning  of  the  word,  by  describing  effects 
fi’om  the  action  of  its  substance.  . ' 

To  be  inconsistent  is  to  reason  ill — to  reason  ill  is  to  be  a blockh^d 
— to  be  a blockhead,  is  more  mischievous  than  to  be  a knave — a mise- 
rable “ sorites.” 

Innumerable  are  the  instances  which  may,  from  great  autiiorities  be 
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cited,  to  Illustrate,  by  Its  effects,  the  existence  and  operations  of  your 
body. 

My  ever  honoured  countryman,  the  Very  Eeverend  Dean  Swift,  ad- 
verting to  the  professors  of  the  law,  says,  that  “ they,  of  all  other  pro- 
fessions, seem  least  to  understand  the  nature  of  government  in  general ; 
like  imder-workmen,  who  are  expert  enough  at  making  the  single 
wheel  of  a clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant  how  to  adjust  the  several 
parts,  or  to  regulate  the  movement.'’ 

For  the  truth  in  the  Dean’s  opinion,  I may  safely  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Eldon,  in  whatever  time  his  lordship  may  be  pleased  to 
pronounce  it. 

Again — Another  countryman  of  mine,  Mr  Burke,  describing  directly 
the  operations  of  your  own  powerful  body,  says,  “ the  tribe  of  vulgar 
politicians  is  the  low^est  of  our  species.  There  is  no  trade  so  vile  and 
mechanical  as  government  in  their  hands.  Virtue  is  not  their  habit. 
They  are  out  of  tiiemselves,  in  any  course  of  conduct  recommended  by 
conscience  and  glory.  A large,  liberal,  and  prospective  view  of  the 
interests  of  states,  passes  with  them  for  romance ; and  the  principles 
which  recommend  it,  for  the  wanderings  of  a disordered  imagination. 
The  calculators  compute  them  out  of  their  senses.  The  jesters  and  buf- 
foons shame  them  out  of  everything  grand  and  elevated.  Littleness  in 
object  and  in  means,  to  them  appears  soundness  and  sobriety.  They 
think  there  is  nothing  worth  pursuit  but  that  which  they  can  handle ; 
which  they  can  measure  with  a two-foot  rule ; which  they  can  tell  upon 
their  fingers.” 

How  wits  jump ! Here  the  latter  sentence  of  Mr  Burke,  is  a mere 
paraphrase  of  my  Lord  Bacon’s  illusti*ation  of  the  effects  of  the  rule  and 
compass,  in  the  hands  of  the  clumsiest  bungler.  Again — Mr  Burke  says, 
“ I have  known  merchants  with  the  sentiments  and  ability  of  great 
statesmen,  and  I have  seen  persons  in  the  rank  of  statesmen,  with  the 
conception  and  character  of  pedlars.  Indeed  my  observation  has  fur- 
nished me  with  nothing  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  habits  of  hfe  or  edu- 
cation, which  tends  wholly  to  disqualify  men  for  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment, but  that  by  which  the  power  of  exercising  those  functions  is 
very  frequently  obtained — I mean  a spirit  and  habits  of  low  intrigue, 
which  I have  never,  in  one  instance,  seen  united  with,  a capacity  for 
sound  and  manly  policy.” 

Histoiy  informs  us  how  far  this  is  proved,  by  the  contest  between  the 
tradesmen  and  fanners  in  congress  assembled,  dming  the  American  re- 
volutionary war,  and  the  eminent  statesmen  reared  in  those  equally 
eminent  nurseries  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England.. 

Again — In  illustrating  the  effects,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  of  jmur 
existence,  and  of  your  ruhng  power,  Adam  Smith  says: — “ To  found  a 
great  empire,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a people  of  customers, 
may  at  first  sight  appear  a project  fit  only  for  a nation  of  shopkeepers. 
It  is,  however,  a project  altogether  unfit  for  a nation  of  shopkeepers, 
but  extremely  fit  for  a nation  that  is  governed  by  shopkeepers.  Such 
sovereigns,  and  such  sovereigns  only,  are  capable  of  fancying  that  they 
will  find  some  advantage  in  employing  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their 
subjects  to  foimd  and  maintain  such  an  empire.  It  is  thus,  that  the 
sneaking  arts  of  underling  tradesmen  are  erected  into  political  economy, 
for  the  conduct  of  a great  empire.” 

With  such  views,  and  to  tire  attainment  of  such  ends,  it  seems  to  be 
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toe  general  opinion  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  whom  England  has  pro- 
duced, that  your  labours  have  been  directed. 

That  your  body,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  is  thus,  and  has  been  In 
possession  of  a great  portion  of  the  power  of  England,  and  that  you  have 
used  it  for  such  purposes,  has  been  always  practically  known.  It  re- 
mains only  to  show  that  this  power  must,  as  long  as  the  present  consti- 
tution of  Enghmd  shall  continue  in  existence,  continue  also  in  your 
hands;  that  is,  that  your  possession  of  power  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  extinction  of  that  constitution. 

The  govei-nment  of  England  is  composed  of  three  distinct  powers— 
the  King,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

T^vo  of  these  are  continued  by  what  has  been  called  legitimate  or  he- 
reditary succession.  The  tliird  is,  in  various  waj's,  nominative  or  elec- 
tive. 

The  distance,  in  which  your  repulsive  power  has  fixed  the  lot  of  my 
life,  from  the  place  where  the  actions  I describe  have  had  their  course, 
prevented  me  from  having  personally  obsen'ed  them.  I can  relate  them 
only  from  the  disclosures  of  others,  whose  better  fortune,  in  their  posi- 
tions, has  enabled  them  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions* 
From  them,  I proceed  to  ascertain  tlie  general  character  (abstaining 
from  all  reference  to  particular  times,  or  p;uticular  persons)  of  the  three 
several  brajiclies  of  the  public  pow'er  in  England. 

From  the.  gcnenil  character  inherent  in  each  branch,  it  will  be  seen 
how  a preference  for  the  sendees  of  your  body,  has,  in  them,  necessarily 
existed,  and  must  contuiue  to  exist. 

Fii-st,  of  the  royal,  or  kingly  branch.  It  is  a species  of  public  autho- 
rity which  has  existed  at  all  times,  and  in  all  comitries  of  which  any 
authentic  historj'  has  descended  to  us. 

. Its  general  characteristic  qualities  may  be  found  everywhere. 

So  eaiiy  as  Roman  mtercourse  commenced  with  royalty,  SaUust,  a 
keen  obs^wer  of  lumian  nature,  has  thus  marked  one  pai’t  of  genenU 
character  in  the  kingly  class: — “ For  men  of  worth  are'^more  suspected 
by  kings,  than  fellows  that  are  good  for  notliing;  and  great  abihties  in 
others,  are  always  matter  of  dread  to  them.” 

The  obsen  ation  of  S^dlust  shows  how  early,  in  the  royal  seed-bed,  a 
preference  to  your  body  must  have  grown  up  and  flourished. 

Again — My  Lord  Clm'endon  and  Mr  Gibbon,  w ere  certainly  not  Ja- 
cobins— no — not  even  republicans.  ■ ‘ • 

Of  the  state,  generally,  of  royal  morality,  my  Lord  Clarendon  may  be 
considered  as  unexceptionable  authority.  He  knew  khigs  vrel],  yet  he 
served  them  faithfully.  . • - • 

My  Lord  Clarendon  observes*: — “ There  is  not  a sadder  consideration 
than  tliis  passion  and  injustice  in  Christian  princes  (and  I pray  (jK)d  the 
almighty  justice  be  not  angry  on  this  account,  ^ith  the  government  of 
kuigs,  prhiccs,  and  states),  that  they  are  seldom  so  solicitous  that  tlm 
laws  be  executed,  justice  administered,  and  orders  perfonned  'within 
their  own  kingdoms,  as  they  are,  that  all  three  may  be  disturbed  and 
confounded  among  their  neighbours.  And  there  is  no  sooner  a spark 
of  dissension,  a discomfiture  in  affections,  a jealousy  in  imderstandingg, 
discerned  to  be  in  a neighbour  province,  or  kingdom,  to  the  hazarding 

• Clarendonk  edition  of  the  Rebellion,  &c,  vol.  II  (folio  edition),  lib. 
«,  page  58. 
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the  peeice  thereof;  but  they,  though  in  league  and  ^ity, 
utmost  art  and  industiy,  make  it  their  business  to  kindle  that  spark  into 
a flame,  and  to  contract  and  ripen  all  unsettled  humours  and  jealous 
apprehensions,  into  a peremptory  discontent,  and  all  discontent  Into  se- 
dition, and  aU  sedition  into  open  and  professed  rehellion.  And  they 
have  rarely  so  ample  satisfaction  in  their  ovm  greatness,  or  so  great  a. 
sense  and  value  of  God’s  blessing  upon  them,  as  when  they  have  been 
Instruments  of  drawing  some  notorious  calamity  on  their  neighbours. 

The  class  of  royal  intellect,  Mr  Gibbon  (no  democrat)  describes  by 
saying: — “ The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their  pur- 
ple, and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink  into  the 
lowest  rank  of  society,  without  a hope  of  emerging  from  their  obscur- 
ity.”* 

From  the  state  of  royal  intellect,  and  from  the  state  of  royal  morals, 
which  have  been  admitted  by  such  observers,  in  different  ages,  and  in 
different  countries,  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  not  draw  the  com- 
fortable conclusion,  of  a decided  preference,  generally.  In  the  royal 
branch  of  authority  (there  may  he  exceptions),  towards  your  body,  so 
naturally  powerful,  not  only  from  its  number  but  its  weight. 

I may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  chance  of  preference  which  you 
are  likelj  to  receive  from  the  second  branch  of  authority — I mean  the 
House  of  Lords 

I need  scarcely  remind  yon  of  the  electric  attraction  which  subsists 
between  homogeneity  of  minds,  as  well  as  of  substances.  It  is  as  strong 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  system.  Advert  then  to  the  conduct  of 
that  body  called  the  Peerage,  and  you  will  perceive  evidence  of  that  ko- 
raogeneity  of  mind,  to  which  I have  alluded.  I am,  for  this  purpose, 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  witnesses  (I  myself  having  been  far  re- 
move<l) ; and  I choose,  for  the  sake  of  imparti^ity,  neither  from  Enghsh 
nor  Irish  parcels. 

Doctor  Franklin  was  not  of  either  nation.  He  was  a man  of  high  In- 
tellectual powers,  and  a steady  observer  of  human  nature-  Let  me  call 
to  your  recollection  his  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Ix)rda, 
of  which  he  was  a liearer  and  a spectator,  on  Ix)rd  Chatham’s  cmebrated 
motion  with  respect  to  the  (then)  American  colonies. 

“ To  hear,”  says  Dr  Franklin,  “ so  many  of  these  hereditary  legisla- 
tors declaiming  so  vehemently  against,  not  the  adopting  merely,  but 
even  the  consideration  of  a pi'oposal  so  important  in  its  nature,  offered 
by  a person  of  so  weighty  a character,  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  the 
age,  who  had  taken  up  this  country  in  the  lowest  state  of  despondency, 
and  conducted  it  to  victory  and  glory,  through  a war  with  two  of  the 
mightiest  kingdoms  in  Europe;  to  hear  them  censuring  his  plan,  not  only 
for  their  misunderstanding  of  what  was  in  it,  hut  for  their  imagination 
of  what  was  not  in  it,  which  they  would  not  give  themselves  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rectifying  by  a second  reading ; to  perceive  the  total  ignorance 
of  the  subject  in  some,  the  prejudice  and  passion  of  others,  and  the  wil- 
ful perversion  of  plain  truth  in  several  of  the  ministers ; and,  upon  the 
whole,  to  see  it  so  ignorainiously  rejected  by  so  great  a majority,  and  so 
hastily  too,  in  breach  of  all  decency,  and  prudent  regard  to  the  charao- 
ter  and  dignity  of  their  body,  as  a third  part  of  the  national  legislature, 
gave  me  an  exceeding  mean  opinion  of  their  abilities,  and  made  their 


* Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  &c,  4 vol.,  ch,  1, 
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claim  of  sovereignty  over  three  millions  of  virtuous  and  sensible  people 
in  America,  seem  the  greatest  of  absurdities,  since  they  appeared  to  have 
scarcely  discretion  enough  to  govern  a herd  of  swine.  Hereditary  le^ 
gislators!  thought  I.  There  would  be  more  propriety,  because  less 
hazard  of  mischief,  in  having  (as  in  some  university  in  Germany)  here- 
ditary professors  of  mathematics  I” 

Em'ope  and  America  have  long  known,  by  the  result,  the  leademstu- 
pidity  of  the  rejection  recorded  by  Dr  Frankhn.  It  is  impossible,  even 
for  the  dullest  among  you,  not  to  perceive  the  homogeneity  of  mind  be- 
tween yourselves  and  the  noble  body  described  by  Dr  Franldin,  and  you 
must  therefore  have  every  reason  to  rely  upon  their  uniform,  because  it 
must  be  hereditary,  support. 

Another  instance  of  the  judicial  and  moral  intelligence  of  that  noble 
assembly,  may  be  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the  very  House  itself. 

On  the  25th  of  February  1820,  Lord  Eldon  (at  least  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported) made  a speech,  in  which  was  the  following  obseiwation  : — “ A 
noble  earl,”  says  Lord  Eldon,  “ has  talked  of  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  feelings  of  the  public.  It  was  the  conviction  of  liis  (Lord  Eldon  s) 
mind)  that  the  only  mode  of  consulting  the  feelings  and  interest  of  the 
public,  was  by  doing  justice.  Let  parliament  invariably  do  justice,  and 
justice  would  invariably  be  done  to  parliament.” 

No  person,  even  of  your  body,  wiU  be  obtuse  enough  in  their  un- 
derstanding to  dispute  the  truth  of  Lord  Eldon’s  observation.  Yet  was 
the  time  it  was  made  nearly  coincident  with  the  time  of  a celebrated 
trial  before  the  noble  House — that  of  the  late  imfortunate  Queen  of  Eng- 
land— when,  m confirmation  of  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  observation 
of  Lord  Eldon,  it  became  necessary  to  surround  that  noble  house  with 
triple  ranks  of  guards,  to  protect  it  from  that  very  people,  on  whose  jus- 
tice Lord  Eldon  had  so  openly  relied,  and  which  justice,  according  to 
the  conviction  of  conscience,  that  people  seemed  so  willing  to  execute. 

You  have,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  one  body  more  to  look  to  for  the 
continuance  of  their,  hitherto,  almost  uniform  support.  ' 

For  the  character  and  constmction  of  that  second  House  of  deposited 
povrer,  I must  again,  in  default  of  my  own  personal  observation,  call 
upon  Dr  Franklin.  The  doctor  says : “ I do  not  expect  that  your  new 
parliament  wOl  be  either  wiser  or  honester  than  the  last.  All  projects’ 
to  procure  an  honest  one,  by  place-biUs,  &c,  appear  to  me  vain  and  im- 
practicable. The  tnie  care  I imagine  is  to  be  found  only  in  rendering 
all  places  unprofitable,  and  the  king  too  poor  to  give  bribes  and  pen- 
sions. Till  all  tins  be  done,  which  can  only  be  by  a revolution,  and  I 
think  you  have  not  virtue  enough  left  to  procure  one,  your  nation  wiU 
always  be  plundered,  and  obliged  to  pay  by  taxes  the  plunderers  for 
plundering  and  ruining.  Liberty  and  virtue  therefore  join  in  the  call, 

COME  OUT  OF  HER,  MY  PEOPLE.” 

Again — Upon  the  calling  of  a new  parliament  (I'TSS),  Dr  Franklin 
says: — “ The  parliament  is  up,  and  the  nation  in  a ferment  with  the 
new  elections.  Great  complaints  are  made,  that  the  natural  interest  of 
country  gentlemen  in  their  neighbouring  boroughs,  is  overborne  by  the 
moneyed  interest  of  the  new  people,  who  have  got  sudden  fortimes  in 
the  Indies,  or  as  contractors,  &c.  Four  thousand  pounds  is  now  the 
market  price  for  a borough.  In  short,  this  whole  venal  nation  is  now 
at  market,  and  will  be  sold  for  about  £2,000,000 ; and  might  be  bought 
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out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  blddei-s,  if  he  would  offer  half  a million 
more,  by  the  very  devil  himself.” 

But  I go  farther  than  this  opinion  of  Dr  Franklin.  I carry  my  proof 
into  the  very  body  of  the  House  itself;  and  I quote  the  description  from 
the  words  of  a man,  who  was,  most  part  of  a long  hf^  a member  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  conversant  and  active  in  aU  its  business, 
and  one  who  knew  the  House  to  the  core. 

In  a speech  made  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of 
February  1771,  Mr  Burke  said  “ The  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  the 
most  powerful,  is  the  most  corruptible  part  of  the  whole  constitution. 
Our  public  woimds  cannot  be  concealed ; to  be  cured  they  must  be  laid 
open.  The  public  does  think  we  are  a cornipt  body.  In  our  legis- 
lative capacity  we  are,  in  most  instances,  esteemed  a very  wise  body.* 
In  our  judici^,  we  have  no  credit,  no  character  at  aU.  Our  judgments 
STINK  m THE  NOSTRILS  OF  MANKIND.  They  think  us  to  be  not  only  with- 
out virtue,  but  without  shame.” 

Here  then,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  you  have  in  the  moral  character, 
in  the  judicial  character,  and  in  the  estimate  of  those  characters  by  the 
public  opinion,  a strong  ground  laid  for  hope  that  your  body  will  receive 
from  the  third  estate  of  the  constitution,  that  support  which  you  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  received  since  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 

You,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  are,  by  nature,  the  very  thorough-going 
instruments  fitted  for  such  hands  as  wield  you,  and  fitted  for  such  pur- 
poses, as  you  and  they  seem,  by  infinite  wisdom,  destined  to  fulfil.  As 
long  as  these  hereditary  and  nominative  bodies  shall  remain,  you  seem 
likely  to  find  employment.  How  long  that  time  may  continue,  is  only 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  omniscient  ruler  of  all  things.  Any  cal- 
culation founded  on  the  laws  of  probability,  as  they  are  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  events  that  are  generally  called  chances,  would  be  too 
complicated  a work  for  this  dedication.  There  are  however  some  ob- 
servations of  Polybius,  relative  to  the  fate  of  Rome,  applicable  to  the 
process  of  events  in  England  since  the  Revolution,  and  to  her  future 
destiny.  He  says  : — “ There  ai’e  two  ways  by  which  every  kind  of  go- 
vernment is  destroyed ; either  by  some  accident  that  happens  from  with- 
out, or  some  evil  that  arises  within  itself.  What  the  &8t  will  be  it  is 
not  alw'ays  easy  to  foresee ; but  the  latter  is  certain  and  determinate. — 
When  a state,  after  having  passed  through  many  and  great  dangers,  ar- 
rives at  the  highest  degree  of  power,  and  possesses  an  entire  and  undis- 
puted sovereignty,  it  is  manifest  that  the  long  continuance  of  prosperity 
must  give  birth  to  costly  and  luxmious  manners,  and  that  the  minds  of 
men  wOl  be  heated  with  ambitious  contests,  and  become  too  eager  and 
aspiring  in  the  pursuit  of  dignities ; and  as  these  evils  are  continally  in- 
creased, the  desire  of  powder  and  rule  will  first  begin  to  work  the  ruin  of 
the  republic ; arrogance  and  luxury  will  afterwards  advance  it ; and  in 
the  end  the  change  will  be  completed  by  the  people;  when  the  avarice 
of  some  is  found  to  injure  and  oppress  them,  and  the  ambition  of  others 
swells  their  vanity,  and  poisons  them  with  flattering  hopes." 


* I am  at  a loss  to  conceive  by  what  logic  Mr  Burke  could  reconcile 
such  gross  corruption — being  not  only  without  virtue  as  without  shame 
— with  the  reputation  of  wisdom  in  any  degree — perhaps  he  might  in- 
stance Lord  Bacon ; but  Lord  Bacon  was  not  without  virtues,  and  had 
strong  feelings  of  shame  and  remorse. 
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So  it  was  with  Rome  and  with  Carthage.  Rome  hy  the  excess  of 
military  strength,  and  the  overweight  of  military  plunders.  Carthage, 
by  the  excess  of  commercial  avarice,  and  by  the  over-reaching  of  com- 
mercial monopoly.  Can  England,  which  has,  under  youi-  guidance — a 
guidance  incapable  of  taking  warning — and  so,  having  united  the  ex- 
cesses of  Rome  and  of  Carthage,  can  England  hope  to  escape  the  fate  of 
both  ? 

Thus  we  see  that  all  schemes  of  government,  where  blockheads  or  vi- 
tiated hearts  cannot,  or  will  not,  prevent  the  virtues  from  rimning  into 
excesses,  and  so  becoming  vices,  are  doomed  to  the  fate  of  all  sublunaiy 
existences — to  decay  and  death. 

By  such  courses,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  will  your  pow’er,  though 
now  so  stolidly  fixed,  decay — but  not,  if  my  earnest  prayem  can  have 
any  efiect,  untU  that  destiny,  for  which  your  elevation  appeai-s  to  have 
been  permitted,  shall  by  the  state  of  English  morals,  Enghsh  justice,  and 
English  character,  have  arrived  at  that  plentitude  of  ripeness  as  (adop- 
ting the  language  of  ;Mr  Burke)  to  “ stink  in  the  nostrUs  of  all  mankind.” 

But  your  fall  wiUnot  be  without  some  consolation:  nor  can  I describe 
the  nature  of  that  consolation  better,  than  it  has  been  already  written 
in  an  address  * to  a great  usurper  (although  far  from  being  one  of  your 
body)  of  power. 

Colonel  Titus,  in  adverting  to  the  probable  demise  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
addi'esses  him : — “ It  cannot  chuse  but  be  an  unspeakable  consolation 
to  you  in  the  last  moments  of  your  life,  to  consider  with  how  much  be- 
nefit to  the  world  you  are  like  to  leave  it.  Tis  then  only,  my  lord,  the 
titles  you  now  usurp  will  be  truly  yours ; you  will  then  indeed  be  the 
deliverer  of  your  country,  and  free  it  from  a bondage,  httle  inferior  to 
that  from  which  Moses  delivered  his;  you  will  then  be  that  true  reformer 
wdiich  you  would  now  be  thought: — we  shall  then  hope  that  other  laws 
will  have  place  besides  those  of  the  *word,t  and  that  justice  shaU  be 
otherwise  defined,  than  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  strongest ; and 
we  shall  then  hope  that  men  will  keep  oaths  again,  and  not  have  the 
necessity  of  being  false  and  perfidious  to  preserve  themselves,  and  be 
like  their  rulers.  All  this  we  hope  from  your  higlmesse’s  happy  expi- 
ration, who  is  the  true  father  of  your  coimtry ; for  whilst  you  live  w'e 
can  call  nothing  ours,  and  it  is  from  your  death  that  we  hope  for  our 
inheritance.  Let  this  consideration  arm  and  fortify  your  hignesse’a 
mind  against  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  terrors  of  your  evil  conscience, 
that  the  good  you  will  do  by  your  death,  will  somewhat  balance  the  evils 
of  your  life.  And  if,  in  the  black  catalogue  of  high  malefactors,  few  can 
be  found  that  have  lived  more  to  the  affliction  and  disturbance  of  man- 
kind than  your  highness  hath  done;  yet  your  greatest  enemies  will  not 
deny,  but  there  are  likewise  as  few  that  have  expired  more  to  the  uni- 
ver^  benefit  of  mankind,  than  your  highness  is  like  to  do.  To  hasten 
this  great  good  is  the  chief  end  of  my  writing  this  paper;  and  if  it  have 
the  effect  which  I hope  it  wiU,  your  lighness  will  be  quickly  out  of  the 
reach  of  men’s  malice,  and  your  enemies  will  be  able  to  wound  you,  only 
in  your  memory,  which  strokes  you  wfil  not  feel.  That  your  highnes^ 

* Colonel  Titus  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

r t The  above  quoted  address  was  written  about  170  years  before  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  became  Prime-Minister ; so  that  Colonel  Titus  can- 
not be  accused  of  any  allusion  to  hia  Grace. 
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may  be  speedily  in  this  security,  is  the  universal  wish  of  your  gratefu 
country — this  is  the  desires  and  the  prayers  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad 
and,  it  may  be,  is  the  only  tiling  wherein  all  sects  and  factions  do  agi'ee 
in  their  devotions,  and  is  our  only  common  prayer.” 

Having  made  this  last  quotation,  I now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
hasten  to  ray  conclusion.  Be  pleased  to  put  your  political  existence,  in 
the  place  of  his  highness  Oliver  Cromwell’s  natural  existence,  and  your 
deprivation  of  political  power  in  the  place  of  his  highness’s  deprivation 
of  life,  and  you  will  enable  me  to  conclude,  that  “ amongst  aU  who  put  in 
then’  requests  and  supplications  for  your  speedy  deliverance  from  all 
earthly  troubles,  none  is  more  assiduous  nor  more  fervent  than  he,  who 
!s,  not  as  the  rest  of  his  degraded  countrymen,  your  present  slave  and 
vassal,  but  your  never  inattentive  watchman.” 

Philip  Roohe  FERMOT. 


Parts*  March  fiie  17th,  1828. 
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A COMMENTARY 


LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 


THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  pubUcation  by  his  son,  of  General  Tone’s  Memoirs 
form  an  era  m the  civil  and  militaiy  departmers  of 
inter-nationMpohcy.  The  subject  of  the  book  rises  Lto 
an  almost  umversal  interest.  “ 

The  object  of  Tone’s  labour  and  of  his  life,  was  the  dis 
memberment  of  a great  empire,  which,  in  alH?s  extent 
oppressed  the  energies,  and  cor’ 
One  effort  "fT  ® portion  of  the^human  race 

his miTOcotntit'tfTr®  “ direction  towards 

His  influence  in  directing  that  powfr  aros^from  hfstiter' 
course  with  some  of  the  towering  spirits  which  then  in  tfie 
o™ed“st  anckm 
of  the  wo?ld.  founded  governments 

wiSott  taflil^mtfro  ^ ''■“Me  stock, 

drawtfrom  hk  nft-  ‘^°“>exion,  having  withl 

knmane  tf^tt  • 7®  scarcely  speaking  the 

language  of  that  mto  which  his  fortune  had  thrown  Ln, 
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would  seem  to  have  been  despeiate  ^ _ gucceoded. 

with  such  ol«-Suughty 

But  how  did  he  amve  at  this  read  his  details; 

spirits  ? The  7 p vanish  if  we  could  equally 

“ ?,r.rr“S  •'-•i 

men oCrim merits  1” tLo 
ence  arose  from  tlwir  cap  y ] o ^ receiving  an 
proposer,  and  of  the  P~Pf  ^V^el  ?he  sSndard  of  intel- 
lt"oSer“tdefarthemeasureswou^^ 

‘^iSnew.oWe.k..™.^ 

whomsoever  he  t ^stek  instrument  of  Carnot 

dant,  and  the  powerful  ahd  tn  y^  jQ^o^chy  in  Trance, 

. andofHoche,  of  General  Clarke,  and  01^^ 

of  Daendels  and  De  i * employed, 

was  a stranger  ives  a deep  interest  from  a 

Blit  the  book  of  ^ time— agitating  moral 

variety  of  sources.  effects,  than  any  other 

and  physical  causes  of  “°’^®p?’^®\i3tovv.  The  great  actors 
period  that  has  oU  master  age,  thrown 

in  the  great  scene,  above  the  popular  mass 

up,  bv  their  own  native  ^®f  1 ^jjad  confounded  them, 

in  which  their  '’I'-^p^pf^PfJence  and  the  activity  of  man- 
The  phin— the  centre  ot  the  scienc 

kind  But,  above  all,  the  book  of  To"® 
atten  tion,  by  the  intemd  J aftails- 

the  narration,  and  of  the  acem  J of  a diary 

In  its  most  interesting  Vi:potioii— the  effusion  of  a 

a (iiarv  not  written  foi  1 ohiects  of  his 

mini,  opening  itself,  at  the  “o™  pig  most  ind- 

(learost  aiiections— bis  T‘^?’ ' i r of  a narration  be 

rollS'^io  the  book  of  Tone 
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stands,  in  that  particular,  above  competition.  Nothing 
could  have  been  forgotten — it  was  noted  at  the  moment — 
nothing  could  have  been  disguised — ^if  truth  be  an  ingredient 
in  the  intermixture  of  the  nearest  and  the  dearest  affections. 

As  a negotiator,  the  evidence  of  the  talents  of  Tone  is 
strong  in  the  influence  which  he  obtained  with  the  then 
masters  of  France — of  his  military  talents  there  is  still  in 
their  conduct,  stronger  evidence.  Hoche,  next  to  Napo- 
leon, the  most  distinguished  officer  in  the  service,  procui-ed 
for  this  stranger.  Tone,  the  rank  and  appointments  of  ad- 
jutant-general in  the  army  which  he  (Hoche)  then  com- 
manded; an  adjutant-general  is,  to  the  commander -in- 
chief, his  most  confidential  and  most  efficient  officer.  Hoche 
not  having  reached  Bantry  Bay,  it  appears  that  Tone  pre- 
served the  same  rank  with  General  Grouchy  (the  second 
in  command),  and  that,  on  one  occasion.  Tone  was  en- 
trusted by  Grouchy,  with  his  most  private  confidence. 

The  same  insinuation  and  address,  and  the  same  posses- 
sion of  intrinsic  military  knowledge,  led  him  equally,  in 
Holland,  to  rank  and  employment  under  Daendels  and  De 
Winter.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  Tone  owed  the  confi- 
dence which  these  distinguished  commandei*s  placed  in  him, 
to  the  necessity  they  were  under,  from  their  destination,  of 
seeking  for  the  assistance  of  persons  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  country,  and  with  the  language  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  This  obseiwation  would  have  some 
bearing,,  if  we  had  not  found  Tone  sought  again  by  Hoche, 
when  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sarabre 
and  Meuse.  Here  Heland  was  not  the  inducement.  Upon 
the  premature  death  of  Hoche,  Tone  again  preserved  the 
same  confidential  office,  and  the  same  military  rank  in  the 
army,  which,  ^vith  the  name  of  the  army  of  England,  was 
nominally  under  the  command  of  Napoleon — actually  under 
that  of  General  Kilmaine.  Tone  and  his  family  became, 
as  long  as  Kilmaine  lived,  objects  of  his  strong  attachment. 
In  the  deaths  of  Hoche  and  Kilmaine,  two  men  of  superior 
talents  and  of  eminent  command,  Tone  was,  as  in  other 
instances,  unfortunate. 

Napoleon,  among  the  great  men  to  whom  Tone  addressed 
limself,  was  the  only  person  who  witheld  confidence  and 
encouragement.  But  this  coldness  is  accounted  for.  Tone 
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relates  his  early  discovery,  that  Ireland,  or  any  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  empire,  so  as  to  destroy  her  counter- 
balance to  the  powers  of  the  French  republic,  was  not  then 
an  object  of  Napoleon’s  sinister  policy.  Hence,  the  dis- 
couragement to  Tone.  This  opinion  of  Tone  might  have 
stood  as  a conjecture  merely,  if,  many  years  after,  it  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  Napoleon  himself. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Las  Cases  (tome  II,  3rd  part,  p.  335), 
we  find  Napoleon  dictating : — “ If,  instead  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  I had  undertaken  that  to  Ireland ; if  some 
trifling  circumstances  had  not  interfered  with  my  Boulogne 
enterprise,  where  would  the  power  of  England  be  to-day? 
On  what  may  the  destiny  of  empires  depend!” 

In  this  confession  of  Napoleon,  ripened  by  so  many  years 
and  so  many  misfortunes,  we  may  find  grave  occasion  for 
remark.  Bursting  from  his  heart,  in  his  prison  at  Saint 
Helena,  we  find  him  acknowledging,  that  if,  at  the  time, 
he  had  not  mistaken  the  object  of  the  policy,  or  had  not 
perverted  the  force  of  France  (i.e.  if  he  had  followed  the 
advice  of  Tone),  he  would  not  then  have  been  seated,  a 
solitary  prisoner,  on  a barren  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  At- 
lantic— he  would  not  have  endured  the  change  from  the 
possession  of  empire,  to  the  inclosure  of  a prison — the  dear- 
est objects  of  his  anxious  life — glory  and  dominion  torn 
from  his  grasp.  We  next  discover,  that  although  the  force 
was  assembled  at  Boulogne,  and  although  England  was 
openly  threatened  as  the  object  of  invasion,  yet  that  Ireland 
was  the  real  destination  of  the  armament.  And  again  we 
see,  even  in  his  confession,  Napoleon  disguising  (perhaps 
from  liimself)  the  real  motives  of  his  having  turned  his 
forces  from  Ireland  to  the  East.  “ If  some  trifling  circum- 
stances had  not  interfered,  ” &c.  It  was  not  the  intervention 
of  any  light  circumstances  that  occasioned  the  alteration 
of  his  destination.  His  imagination  had  been  dazzled  with 
the  glare  of  establishing  an  empire  for  himself.  Wherever 
he  acted,  the  object  of  Ms  life  was  to  act  the  master 
His  ambition,  from  the  confidence  generated  by  Ms  Italian 
successes,  and  from  a coldness  of  social  disposition  concen 
trated  in  himself,  led  him  to  aim  at  sole  empire.  But  the 
piinciples  of  republican  France  stood  at  that  time — and  at 
home — in  his  way.  He  looked  forward  to  a clear  stage  in 
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the  East ; not  having  been  able  at  that  time  to  foresee  that 
the  subsequent  weakness  of  a Directory,  joined  to  a dishke 
in  the  people  of  France,  which  the  continual  state  of  do- 
mestic revolution  had  excited,  would  have  opened  at  home 
for  him  the  very  sole  empire  that  he  sought.  Then  Ire- 
land was  not  his  real  object.  He  did  not  then  encourage 
Tone ; but  from  his  subsequent  imperial  notice  of  the  family 
of  Tone,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  without  an  impression 
of  the  merits  of  the  Iiishman. 

From  the  book  of  Tone,  one  awful  lesson  may  be  learned, 
and  ought  to  be  inculcated  to  all  nations  that  may  be  de- 
sirous of  seeking  relief  from  oppression,  either  real  or  sup- 
posed. I say  to  all  nations,  because  I wish  to  frame  the 
rule  generally,  and  without  any  particular  reference  to 
Ireland. 

If  any  nation  think  itself  aggrieved,  and  seek  relief,  let 
it  look  at  home  for  the  cultivation  of  those  powers  which 
may  be  equal  to  the  end.  Let  it  not  repose  upon  foreign 
assistance — the  elements  which  human  sagacity  or  human 
force  cannot  direct  or  control — the  winds  and  the  waves — 
fire,  or  by  its  absence,  frost,  may  destroy  the  best  calculated 
hope.  Foreign  expeditions  are  ever  precarious.  The  Span- 
ish armada — Deus  afflavit,  et  dissipantur — Charles  the  XII. 

. — Napoleon  arrested  by  frost — Cambyses  and  his  million 
bmied  in  burning  sand — 

a while  the  living  hill 

Heaved  with  convulsive  throes— then  all  was  still. 

Let  oppressed  nations  therefore  look  at  home.  Tone, 
when  he  sailed  from  Brest,  had  all  human  means  in  his 
favour. 

When  success  does  not  follow  a great  undertaking,  men 
are  too  apt  to  consider  the  prime  mover  as  a mere  adven- 
tm'er,  without  power  or  perhaps  inclination  to  calculate, 
and  proportion  means  to  ends.  If  the  character  of  Tone 
be  look  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  w ill  lead  to  a false 
estimate.  No  man  has  appeared  to  have  been  more  atten- 
live  to  the  general  outline  of  his  great  object,  nor  more 
minute,  nor  more  laborious  in  his  examination  ol  all  the 
details,  necessar}"  to  the  quantity,  the  quality,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  his  forces.  His  obg^rvations  on  the  advantages 
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he  possessed,  and  on  the  deficiencies  against  which  he  had 
to  struggle,  are  those  of  a man  of  information  and  of  talents. 

So  far  he  succeeded,  as  to  leave  nothing  against  a high 
probability  of  success,  except  the  discountenance  of  the 
elements. 

But  there  is  one  great  part  in  the  plan  of  Tone,  which, 
as  it  remains,  even  until  the  present  moment,  in  some 
degree  of  darkness,  must  cast  a shade  upon  the  standard 
that  might  otherwise  be  admitted  as  the  measure  of  his 
intellect. 

Tone,  very  early  in  his  life,  and  in  his  political  career, 
sent  forth  the  following  daring  assertion: — “There  is,” 
said  he,  “no  one  proposition,  moral,  physical,  or  political, 
that  I hear  mth  such  extreme  exacerbation  of  mind  as  this, 
which  denies  to  my  country  the  possibility  of  independent 
existence : it  is  not,  however,  my  plan  here  to  examine 
that  question.  I trust,  whenever  that  necessity  shall  arise, 
as  at  some  time  it  infallibly  must,  it  wdll  be  found,  that  w^e 
are  as  competent  to  om*  own  government,  regulation,  and 
defence,  as  any  state  in  Europe.” 

What  Tone  intended  here  by  the  word  independence, 
must  not  be  mistaken.  He  explains  it  fully  in  another 
part  of  his  work.  “ I trust  in  God,”  he  says,  “we  ow^e 
the  English  nation  no  allegiance — surely,  this  is  no  question 
of  loyalty — the  IHng  of  England  is  also  King  of  Ireland, 
He  is  in  theory,  and,  I trust  in  practice,  equally  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  both  countries.”  Again — “ The  loyalty 
of  the  most  true  and  loyal  subject  in  this  kingdom,  is  to 
the  King  of  Ireland,  not  to  the  honourable  united  company 
of  merchants,  trading  where  he  must  never  trade,  to  the 
East  Indies  ; nor  is  it  to  the  clothiers  of  Yorkshire,  nor  to 
the  weavers  of  Manchester,  nor  yet  to  the  constitutional 
reforming  blacksmiths  of  Birmingham,  that  he  owes  alle- 
giance. His  first  duty  is  to  his  country,  his  second  to  his 
king,  and  both  are  now,  and  by  God’s  blessing  wdll,  I hope, 
remain  united  and  inseparable.” 

Such  were  the  ideas  that  in  the  year  1791,  Tone  annexed 
to  the  phrase  of  the  independence  of  Ireland.  That  he 
aitenvards  extended  his  views  was  owning  to  subsequent 
events.  It  is,  how^ever,  in  this  first  sense,  as  made  use  of 
by  Tone  in  the  year  1791-  that  I shall  hereafter  use  the 
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phrase,  and  in  that  first  sense,  and  in  that  only,  my  desire 
is  that  it  should  be  understood. 

But  Tone  having  asserted  the  capacity  or  ability  of  Ire- 
land to  maintain  by  herself  her  independence,  has  confined 
himself  in  his  proposition  to  mere  assertion.  He  has  not 
examined — he  has  not  stated  any  proofs,  positive  or  relative. 
Against  his  opinion  there  are  many  and  powerful  authori- 
ties. Most  of  the  speakers  and  writers  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  grounded  their  opinions  upon  an  assumption  the 
reverse  of  the  assertion  of  Tone.  Both  Tone  and  his  op- 
ponents have  limited  themselves  to  mere  assertion.  None 
of  them  have  gone  into  any  reasoning,  nor  have  they  made 
any  reference  to  facts.  Illustrative  of  the  question,  it  may 
be  here  observed,  that  Ireland,  since  her  connexion  with 
England,  never  was  threatened  by  any  foreign  invasion, 
than  as  a result  of  that  connexion. 

Mr  Pitt  asserts,  generally,  “ that  the  union  was  the  only 
measure  which  could  preserve  Ireland  from  the  possibility 
of  danger.”  He  distinctly  assumes  the  incapacity  of  Ire- 
land to  maintain  herself  against  foreign  aggression.  Lord 
Minto,  and  all  the  other  speakers  assume  the  same  fact  as 
undeniable.  The  ingenious  author  of  “Sketches  of  Ire- 
land, past  and  present,”  has  the  following  sentence: — 
“ Prom  the  principles  of  1782,  sprang  inevitable  connexion 
with  Prance,  or  union  with  England.”  What  the  author 
intended  by  union  mth  England,  is  now  w^ell  and  fatally 
understood.  What  he  had  in  contemplation  when  he  used 
the  word  connexion  Avith  Prance,  is  not  clear.  In  another 
part  of  his  brilliant  sketches,  he  says : — “ Totally  separated 
from  England,  an  independent  existence  was  perhaps  pos- 
sible.” Sir  James  Mackintosh  (speech  of  the  15th  of 
Pebniary  1825),  has  the  following  obseiwations : — “ I have 
alluded  to  the  possibility  of  a separation  (Heland  from 
England)  already — nothing  could  be  so  destructive  to  Ire- 
land, as  a separation  from  England.  If  ever  that  hour 
should  arrive,  I would  say  that  it  was  the  last  day  of 
England’s  greatness.*  Separation  from  England  would  be 
a miserable  occurrence  to  both  countries,  but  Ireland  would 

* Wliether  the  greatness  of  England  be  coincident  with  the  hafpineas 
of  maBkind,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  has  lett  without  my^tigatiou. 
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be  the  worse.  Ireland,  small  in  extent,  feeble  in  means, 
could  look  to  no  higher  destiny  among  surrounding  nations, 
than  that  of  being  employed  by  ambitious  persons  to  annoy 
another  power  (hear!  hear!  hear).” 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  as  to  a capability  in  Ireland 
for  maintaining  an  independent  station,  it  as  yet  remains 

mere  assertion  on  both  sides.  Tone  on  the  one  side Mr 

Pitt,  the  author  of  the  Sketches,  Sir  James  Mackinto^^h, 
&c,  &c,  on  the  other.  Not  one  of  those  men,  so  daring  in 
assertion,  have  ever  condescended  to  enquire  into  facts. 
Yet  it  is  upon  the  result  of  such  an  enquiry  that  Tone’s 
character  must  be  estimated.  Either  he  was  a daring  ad- 
venturer, proceeding  without  means  or  foresight,  to  a des- 
perate undertaking,  or  he  was  a man  who  saw  into  the 
resources  of  civil  and  military  policy  beyond  his  cotempo- 
raries. But  the  investigation  must  “ trammel  up  a conse- 
quence” greater  than  any  determination  of  character  in 
Tone.  From  the  statement  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
from  the  attention  which  was  given  to  it  by  parliament, 
it  becomes  obvious  thdt  on  the  question  of  separation  de- 
pends the  continuation  or  the  termination  of  “ England’s 
greatness.”  In  what  Sir  J ames  was  pleased  to  call  “ Eng- 
land’s greatness,”  is  involved  the  continuation  of  her  em- 
pire ; and,  in  the  continuation  of  her  empire  (bladder-blown 
has  been  an  epithet  applied  to  it)  depends  important  results 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  North  and  South,  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica ; 
East  and  West — the  Ganges,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  will 
feel  the  shock  and  answer  in  responsive  tremblings. 

Such  consequences  demand  the  labour  of  a calm  observer. 
It  may  contribute  to  remove  from  those  discordant  opinions, 
the  character  of  mere  assertion.  It  is  by  such  a direction 
of  industrious  attention,  that  it  is  proposed  to  commence  a 
Commentary  on  the  book  of  Tone. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Opinions,  contradictory,  on  the  power  of  Ireland. 

Tone,  in  his  life-time,  asserted  the  capability  of  his  native 
country  to  preserve  an  independent  station,  and  to  sustain 
a domestic  government.  Sir  J ames  Mackintosh,  in  the 
speech  attributed  to  him  in  1825,  throws  out  an  assertion 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  Tone  had  published. 
Both  are  mere  assertions.  Sir  James,  however,  seems  to 
offer  at  something  more.  Tone  declined,  and  for  reasons 
very  weU  known  to  himself,  purposely  declined  any  expla- 
nation. Sir  James  commenced  with  a flourish  of  trumpets, 
which  seemed  to  announce  that  a mass  of  force  was  to  be 
deployed  on  the  stage.  “ Small  in  extent,  feeble  in  means, 
Ireland  could  look  to  no  higher  destiny  among  sun'ound- 
ing  nations,  &c,  &c  (hear!  hear!  hear!).’’ 

The  first  of  these  expressions  must  be  supposed  to  allude 
to  some  military  weakness  in  the  position  or  form  of  the 
island.  But  how  “smallness  of  extent,”  taken  by  itself, 
can,  without  relation  to  instruments  of  defence,  constitute 
any  portion  of  military  weakness,  Sir  J ames  is  churlish  of 
his  information.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar  is,  compared  even 
with  diminutive  Ireland,  very  small  in  extent — so  is  the 
camp  at  Pima.  Nay  these,  and  many  other  celebrated 
military  positions,  derive  a principal  part  of  their  strength 
from  the  very  small  extent  of  frontier  to  be  defended.  It 
is  well  known  that  relative  extension  of  frontier  is  a source 
of  weakness,  not  of  strength.  Perhaps  the  military  ideas 
of  Sir  James  are  of  Indian  descent,  and  that  he  had  been 
led  to  his  assertion  by  conceiving  that  the  military  force  of 
England  was  strengthened  by  the  necessity  of  her  watching 
an  Eastern  military  frontier  from  Ava  to  Persia.  As  to 
any  explanation  of  this  staring  military  paradox.  Sir  James 
is  as  mute  as  Mr  Justice  Silence  himself  could  be — Mr 
Justice  Silence,  who  is,  with  tme  but  sarcastic  wisdom, 
placed  by  Shakespeare  as  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  Mr 
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Justice  Shallow — intimatiDg  how  necessary  the  existence 
of  the  one  is,  to  fonn.  a prudent  cloak  for  the  other. 

The  next  assertion  of  Sir  James — “the  feebleness  of 
means”  in  Ireland.  Although  the  word  means  be  liable 
to  extensive  interpretation,  both  as  to  physical  and  moral 
qualities,  yet  as  the  subject  of  Sir  James’s  eloquence  was 
the  incapacity  of  Ireland  to  maintain  an  independent  sta- 
tion, he  must,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  have  intended 
means,  whether  physical  or  moral.  This  is  said  with  some 
confidence,  because  Sir  James  was  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  insinuate  that  Ireland  could  not  furnish  means  of  intel- 
lect sufficient  to  form  and  to  exercise  a domestic  govern- 
ment, after  so  recent  an  example  of  England  (the  most 
enlightened  and  wise  nation  in  the  records  of  history) 
having  actually  called  no  less  than  twenty-eight  peers  of 
L'eland,  and  no  less  than  one  hmidred  commoners  of  Ire- 
land, to  assist  that  most  wise  nation  of  England  in  the 
consolidation  of  a bladder-blown  empire — after  such  an 
acknowledgement  of  intellectual  capacity — after  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  (an  Irishman)  had  fixed  the  peace  of  Europe 
upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  violation  of  eveiy  moral,  and 
after  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (another  Irishman)  had  won 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  \iolation  of  every  militaiy  prin- 
ciple, Sir  James  could  not  have  intended  to  chai-ge  on  L*e- 
land,  a paucity  of  civil  or  military  intellect. 

These  observations  are  made  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  Sir  James,  in  his  obscure,  or  at  least  undefined  ex- 
pressions, intended  to  allude  to  some  peculiar  and  hitherto 
unknown  military  feebleness  in  Ireland — to  some  incapaf  ity 
in  Ireland  of  resistance  to  foreign  attack.  Limiting  the 
enquiry  then  to  the  foundation  of  Sir  James’s  assertion  it 
may  be  suspected  that  Che  opinion  of  Sir  James  is  not, 
upon  military  subjects,  entitled  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
scale  of  authority.  Sir  J ames  is  a man  well  endowed  by 
natm’e ; and  that  liberal  natm-al  endowment  is  cultivated 
and  strengthened  by  study.  But  Sir  James  is  not  univer- 
sal; he  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  any  military  experience : 
and  as  to  military  study,  it  may  be  suspected  that  Grotius 
and  Puifendorf,  Goguet  and  Burlimaqui,  are  mere  deeply 
engi’afted  on  the  fruitful  stock  of  Sir  James’s  mind,  than 
the  interval  of  military  learning  betw'een  the  Institutes  of 
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Timour,  and  General  Billow’s  spirit  of  the  system  of  mo- 
dem war. 

It  has  been  observed  that  both  Tone  in  his  pamphlet  of 
1791,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  his  speech  of  1825, 
have  confined  themselves  to  mere  assertion  as  to  the  power 
of  Ireland.  Theii*  reasons  for  this  reserve  must  have  been 
very  different. 

In  the  situation,  and  with  the  designs  of  Tone,  in  1791, 
it  was  his  policy  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  his  me.ans, 
but  to  conceal  them  carefully  from  others.  To  disclose 
means  v/ould  have  been  to  furnish  instmetion  for  counter- 
action : but  in  1825,  the  object  of  Sir  James  was  directly 
the  reverse.  Sir  J ames  wished  to  discourage,  in  Ireland, 
any  attempt  at  her  liberation.  Such  an  object  would  have 
been  well  followed,  by  a complete  disclosure  of  how  the 
smallness  of  her  extent  contributed  to  injure  her  strength, 
and  to  show  by  what  other  circumstances  her  means  of  re- 
sistance must  be  enfeebled.  Sir  J ames  declined  this  disclo- 
sure. He  coidd  have  been  so  guided  by  one  of  two  reasons. 
Either  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  particular  facts 
necessary  to  support  the  opinion  he  had  pronounced,  or  he 
was  ap])rehensive  that  a resort  to  facts  would  not  have  sup- 
ported him. 

The  first  is  suspected  as  the  real  reason.  An  orator  is 
seldom  a purveyor  in  the  market  of  fact.  Not  that  it  is 
intended  to  insinuate  that  a great  lawyer,  may  not,  on  mili- 
tary subjects,  be  a great  authority,  and  upon  a defensive 
system,  which  is  frequently,  and  judiciously  a system  of  clii- 
cane,  an  able  commander.  History  is  full  of  such  in- 
stances. In  Roman  times,  we  find  Sertorius  v:as  bred,  and 
had  practised  as  a lawyer — Agricola  educated  by  ins  mother 
as  a lauyer  and  a philosopher  (Sir  J ames  in  our  own  time 
combining  both) — ^many  other  great  names,  altcmatelyoin 
the  chair  of  the  prefect,  and  at  the  head  of  the  legions.  In 
modern  times,  Cromwell  and  Blake,  Catinat  and  Eugene — 
As  a preparatory  for  the  seven-years’  v/ar,  General  Lloyd 
issuing,  a noviciate,  from  a religious  order — Tone,  like  Sir 
J ames,  a lavyer,  a philosopher,  and  a politician : but  the 
decided  turn  of  Tone’s  whole  temperament,  body  and  mind, 
was'to  military  objects.  ’Still  more — The  most  conspicuous 
commanders  in  the  French  Revolution  moved  from  the  bar, 
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the  counter,  the  work-shop,  and  the  printing  press.  Hence 
it  has  been  assumed  in  military  history,  as  a maxim,  ‘ ‘ that  | 
the  most  conspicuous  men  in  the  combined  arts  of  the  states- 
man and  the  soldier,  have  been  uniformly  self-educated  men. 

An  attempt  at  a solution  of  the  important  question  of  the 
powers  of  Ii-eland,  having  been,  by  Tone  and  Sir  James, 
declined  or  avoided,  has  become,  from  the  state  of  public 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  of  paramount  neces- 
sity. The  speech  of  Sir  James  was,  in  the  year  1825,  re- 
ceived by  repeated  cheers  of  “hear! — ^hear!”  The  book 
of  Tone  has  been  received  in  North  America  and  in  Europe 
by  a public  feeling  as  encouraging  to  the  author  as  the  sound 
of  hear  I hear!  was  to  the  speaker.  Sir  James. 

The  subject  should  be  entered  into  with  fairness,  but  it 
ought  to  be  searched  with  boldness. 

The  smallness  of  the  extent  of  Ireland  is  alleged  as  a 
cause  of  her  weakness.  This  proposition  is  announced  by 
Sir  J ames  in  a positive,  not  in  a relative  form.  A mere 
smattering  of  the  knowledge  of  an  engineer  would  have 
shown  to  Sir  J ames  the  absurdity  of  his  proposition. 

Took  at  the  map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Observe,  in  the  former,  the  greater  distances  from  J ohn 
O’Groat’s  House  to  the  Lands-End,  and  observe  the  length 
of  the  southern  base  of  the  triangle,  and  then  observe  the 
form  of  Ireland. 

The  latter  approaches  nearer  to  the  form  of  an  ellipse 
than  to  any  other  regular  form — and,  to  an  ellipse,  the 
conjugate  axis  of  which  is  of  considerable  proportion  to  the 
transverse  axis.*  This  form,  with  the  exception  of  an  ab- 
solute circle,  is  the  most  compact  to  which  any  superficies 
can  be  reduced.  Hence,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
any  moveable  force  can  be  drawn  from  any  one  given  point 
to  any  other  given  point,  in  the  whole  island — a capacity 
for  defence,  from  its  superficial  form,  which  very  few  other 
natural  positions  can  produce.  A military  force,  far  short 
of  that  which  the  population  of  Ireland  could  produce,  and 
which  the  revenue  of  Ireland  could  maintain,  might  be  so 
stationed,  that,  on  no  one  part  of  the  coast  could  an  at- 

* Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  long — one  hundi*ed  and 
fifty-five  broad. 
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tack  be  made,  without  the  station  of  a native  army  being 
found  within  one  or  two  days’  march  of  the  point  of  landing. 

Compare  this  state  with  the  immense  distance  from  any 
angular  point  of  Great  Britain  to  any  other,  and  then  say 
whether  the  smallness  of  the  extent  of  Ireland  is  not  a cir- 
cumstance of  strength,  and  not  of  weakness.  Yet  Sir 
James,  relying,  as  to  a military  subject,  upon  a greater 
profundity  of  ignorance  in  his  audience  than  he  was,  per- 
haps, conscious  of  in  himself,  did  not  scruple  to  hazard  such 
a desperate  military  absm'dity. 

“A  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Tone,”  from  the  as- 
sertions relative  to  the  power  of  Ireland  contained  in  that 
book,  and  the  contradictory  English  authorities  before 
quoted,  presents  the  fairest  opportunity  for  an  enquiry  into 
facts  upon  a subject  so  deeply  connected  with  the  fate  of 
England,  and,  connected  with  that  fate,  the  fate  o^  a large 
proportion  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  enquiry  must  pro- 
ceed on  untrodden  ground.  The  subject  has  hitherto 
rested  on  mere  assertion. 

To  a cahn  investigation  of  it,  the  following  divisions  of 
the  subject  seem  to  be  necessary. 

1st.  Whether  Ireland,  in  her  physical  capacities  of  po- 
sition, and  of  form,  exterior  and  interior,  be  not  a natural 
fortress  of  the  first  order. 

2d.  Whether  Ireland,  in  her  moral  capacity,  conjunctly 
with  her  physical  powers,  possess  not  a garrison  of  the  first 
order  of  military  population,  of  sufficient  number  to  man 
all  her  defences ; together  with  a power,  wdthin  herself,  of 
perpetually  recruiting  and  maintaining  such  a garrison. 

3d.  Whether,  in  every  country,  there  be  not  a distinc- 
tion necessary  to  be  taken  between  a military  and  a nume- 
rical population  ? — and  whether  it  be  not  necessary  to  ex- 
amine such  a distinction,  negatively  as  well  as  affirma- 
tively ? 

4th.  Whether  it  be  not  necessary  to  examine  the  powers 
of  Ireland,  relatively  to  the  powers  of  other  nations ; and 
in  such  an  examination  to  include ; 

1st.  The  present  power  of  Ireland,  compared  with  that 
of  the  states  of  Holland,  at  the  time  A)f  their  contest  with 
Philip  the  11.  of  Spain  j 
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2d.  The  present  power  of  Ireland,  compared  with  the 
power  of  Prussia  during  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  II. ; 

3d.  The  present  power  of  Ireland,  compared  with  the 
power  of  the  United  Slates  of  North  America,  at  the  time 
of  their  contest  with  England  for  independence ; 

4th.  The  present  power  of  Ireland,  compared  with  the 
power  of  England  from  the  Revolution  of  i 688,  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  reign  of  George  the  II. 

The  several  divisions,  as  above  stated,  will  conclude  the 
subject  of  the  capacity  in  Ireland,  relative  and  positive,  for 
national  defence  against  foreign  aggression.  But  a sub- 
ject, more  general  in  its  nature,  will  arise  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  resources  of  Ireland : and,  as  the  more  ge-  : 
neral  the  subject  extends  in  its  object,  it  extends  in  its  ; 
interest. 

, The  resulting  general  question  will  be,  how*  far  the  pre- 
sent military  system  of  Europe  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
system  of  effective  and  national  defensive  force  ? 

“Defence,”  says  a profound  militaiy  and  political 
wniter,  “is  of  much  more  importance  to  a nation  than 
opulence.  They  who  strip  themselves  of  the  means  of  de- 
fence, INVITE  WAR,  and  all  its  consequences.” 

Aggression  or  invasion  requires  one  mode  of  action. 
Defence  requires  another  mode  of  action.  i 

What  are  called  standing  armies,  have  been,  for  cen-  ^ I 
tunes,  incorporating  themselves  in  the  system  of  European  * 
governments.  But  the  present  military  system  of  Europe 
is  moulded,  as  to  the  general  principles  of  its  formation, 
and  as  to  its  tactical  regulations,  upon  the  inventions  and 
improvements  attributed  to  Frederic  the  II.  of  Prussia. 

Frederic  the  11.,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia, 
found  his  power,  both  as  to  population  and  territory,  dan- 
gerously less  than  that  of  some  of  his  neighbom's.  This 
defect  could  be  remedied,  and  his  safety  ensured,,  only  by 
winning,  from  those  neighbours,  a portion  of  both,  and 
thus  producing  an  approximation  to  a balance  of  power. 
But  he  could  attain  to  any  approach  towards  equalization 
of  power,  by  no  other  means  than  successful  aggression ; 
and  aggression  has  but  one  road  to  success — superiority  of 
military  means. 

Superiority  of  aggressive  military  means  must  be  derived 
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jfrom  two  sources — superior  facility  of  moring  military  force 
into  the  territory  designated  as  prey,  and,  in  strategic  and 
tactical  movements,  superiority  to  any  opponent  force. 
These,  together  with  the  art  of  the  commissary,  embrace 
the  whole  of  aggressive  war.  The  genius  of  Frederic  at- 
tained its  end. 

His  success  produced  a crowd  of  imitators.  Ignorant 
of  his  principles  and  of  his  theory,  seeing  only  exterior 
forms,  and  these*  exterior  forms  calculated  purposely  to 
mislead,  the  first  efforts  of  these  imitators  were  clumsy. 
But  experiment  is  a nourishing  parent  of  knowledge.  Ilis 
system  was  not  only  discovered  and  engrafted  on  foreign 
systems,  but  a new  discovery,  as  to  certain  collateral  ef- 
fects produced  by  it,  extended  its  power.  It  was  disco- 
vered by  the  royal  imitators  of  Frederic,  that  the  same  in- 
strument so  admirably  adapted  to  exterior  aggression, 
might  be,  with  a slight  modification,,  as  admirably  adapted 
to  interior  oppression  : thus  gratifying,  by  one  instrument, 
the  two  most  powerful  passions  in  royal  government — that 
of  subduing  its  neighbours,  and  of  oppressing  its  subjects. 

The  revolutionary  war  of  France  added  another  disco- 
very. It  then  appeared,  that  however  adapted  the  mili- 
tary system  of  Frederic  was  to  aggression  without,  and  to 
oppression  within,  it  was  totally  inadequate,  to  the  only 
moral  justification  of  any  military  institution  whatever — 
defence. 

This  can  be  proved  by  the  events  of  that  war — from  the 
actions,  and  from  the  recorded  admissions  of  the  actors. 
A short  review  of  these  actions  and  admissions,  which  will 
be  given  in  a future  portion  of  this  commentary,  will  sug- 
gest an  investigation  of  the  following  questions.  Whether 
any  military  system  can  be  invented,  more  adequate  than 
the  present  militaij  system  of  Europe,  to  the  internal  se- 

• “Old  Frederick  ’aughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  parades  of  Potsdam, 
when  he  perceived  young  oflBcers,  French,  English,  and  Austrian,  so 
infatuated  with  the  manoeuvre  of  the  oblique  order,  which  was  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  gain  a few  adjutants-major  a reputation.  A profound 
examination  of  the  manoeuvi'es  of  this  war  ought  to  have  enlightened 
these  officers ; and  Avhat  should  have  completely  dispelled  their  illusion 
is,  that  Frederick  never  manoeuvred  but  by  lines  and  by  the  flank^ 
never  by  deployments.’*— Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  dictated  to  Count  de 
Montholon,  Vol.  Ul.  p.  327. 
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curity  of  the  inventing  or  adopting  nation,  and  less  liable 
to  the  double  and  vicious  facility  of  external  invasion,  and 
of  domestic  oppression  ? 

Whether,  if  such  a system  should  be  invented  and 
adopted,  it  could  also  possess  the  advantages  of  being 
cheaper  in  its  establishment,  and  in  its  maintenance,  and 
interfere  less  vdth  the  usual  occupations  of  peace,  than  the 
present  military  system  ? 

These  inquiries  will  necessarily  include  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  nature  of  the  weapons  of  war  now  in  use, 
and  an  inquiry,  how  far  alterations  in  them,  or  the  adop- 
tion of  others  in  conjunction  with  them,  might  not  improve 
a system  of  national  defence. 

Such  subjects  may,  at  first,  appear  to  be  strictly  mili- 
tary. But  reflection  will  show  how  intimately  they  are 
connected  with  a knowledge  of  general  history — of  politi- 
cal, economical,  and  general  science. 

The  reader  of  general  history  must  admit,  that  the  pro- 
gression, as  well  as  the  ultimate  fate  of  nations,  their  moral 
character,  their  happiness  or  their  misery,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  events  of  arms. 

How  is  it  then  possible  for  a reader  of  history  to  com- 
prehend the  connexion  of  cause  and  efiect  in  the  succession 
of  ages,  of  morals,  and  of  manners,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
modes  of  operation,  even  to  detail,  by  which  the  leading 
cause  of  almost  all  these  effects  has  worked  its  way  in  their 
production?  Yet,  without  such  a comprehension  of  the 
relation  between  such  a cause  and  such  effects,  the  most 
diligent  reader  of  history  cannot  pretend  to  have  acquired 
knowledge  by  his  labour. 

The  knowledge  of  military  principles  is  therefore  an  es- 
sential  preliminary  to  the  acquisition  of  general  historical 
knowledge : as  the  acquisition  of  historical  knowledge  is 
to  the  due  application,  and  successful  practice  of  military 
principles.  Without  the  study  of  both,  no  man  can  pretend 
to  the  character  of  an  historian,  a statesman,  or  a soldier. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that,  although  some  eminent 
writers  of  general  history  cannot  be  considered  as  men  not 
knowing  their  right  hand  from  their  left,  yet,  in  undertak- 
ing the  task  of  describing  any  particular  military  action, 
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have  they  shown  ft  total  inability  to  distinguish  between 
their  right  wing  and  their  left  wing. 

England,  and  stiU  more,  Ireland,  is  remarkably  behind 
the  Continent  in  the  knowledge  of  military  principles,  and 
of  military  theories.  This  may  have  been  owing,  at  least 
in  the  former  kingdom,  to  aU  the  enterprize  of  industry 
and  activity  having  been  turned,  even  to  a minute  and  pin- 
making detail,  towards  commerce  and  manufactures. 

The  superior  habit,  in  France,  of  military  study,  accounts 
for  the  otherwise  surprising  success  of  the  French  arms,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  contest.  In  the  an- 
cient regime  of  France,  almost  all  military  knowledge, 
arising  from  practice  and  experience,  was,  in  the  officers, 
confined  to  the  order  of  noblesse.  But,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  this  order,  almost  all,  emigrated. 
If  a few  individuals  remained,  they  were  distrusted,  and 
unemployed.  The  middle,  and  even  the  lower  classes, 
immediately  turned  out  many  accomplished  officers — ac- 
complished, from  theoretic  science  merely  (having  had  no 
previous  practice),  and  who  not  only  baffled,  but  actually 
and  repeatedly  defeated  the  ablest  empirical  commanders 
in  the  armies  of  the  rest  of  Europe.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ireland,  in  her  position,  and  in  her  forms  (exterior  and  Interior!,  is  a 
fortress  of  the  first  order. 

1 . * ‘ Fortre  s s is  any  strong  place  rendered  so  by  art,  or  ori- 
ginally so  by  local  advantages,  or  by  means  boffi  of  natmre 
and  art.” 

Fortresses  are  forms,  very  ancient,  as  means  of  defence. 
Cain,  the  son  of  Adam,  built  a city  with  a wall  round  it 
upon  Mount  Libanus,  and  called  it  after  his  son,  Enoch. 

* It  is  a curious  fact,  that  in  that  excellent  public  collection,  the 
Dublin  Librar}%  there  is  scai’cely  a book  upon  any  branch  of  miii^ary 
science  to  be  found.  In  Paris,  there  is  scarcely,  even  the  small  c5>t.  cir- 
plating  or  subscription  library,  which  is  not  only  well  stocked^  with 
w)oks  upon  such  subjects,  but  also,  with  models,  in  the  arts  of  xo- 
tkian  and  the  engineer. 
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Whether  Fort  Erin  be,  in  its  original  foundation,  more 
ancient  than  Fort  Enoch,  must  be  left  to  Irish  antiquarians 
to  discover,  and  to  Irish  orators  to  emblazon  and  illustrate. 

Fortresses  of  art  have  their  different  parts ; distinguished, 
in  technical  language,  by  different  terms — as  cmtains,  bas- 
tions, gates,  ditches,  &c,  &c. 

With  reference  to  the  objects  of  these  strong  places,  and 
their  component  parts,  Ireland  may  be  considered  as  a na- 
tural fortress  of  the  &st  order — ^her  ditch  the  Atlantic 

her  curtains  the  lines  of  her  rock-bound  coast — her  bas- 
tions, her  limestone  and  granite  promontories,  &c,  &c. 
Her  ditch,  the  Atlantic,  may,  it  is  tme,  be  crossed ; but 
it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  crossed  by  a relieving 
as  well  as  by  an  attacking  army.  This  ditch  may  be 
crossed  by  an  advancing  enemy,  but  it  presents  a tremen- 
dous obstacle  to  a retreat.  It  is  a pity  the  Duke  of  York 
be  not  among  the  living.  His  Royal  Highness’s  remem- 
brance of  the  Helder  would  confirm  the  observation.  All 
blockade  of  Fort  Erin  is  out  of  militar}^  question.  Even 
if  it  were  not,  blockade  must  be  ineffective.  Bishop  Ber- 
keley proposes  some  such  query  as  this : — “If  Ireland  were 
surrounded  by  a wall  of  brass,  of  such  an  elevation  as  to 
be  insurmountable  by  human  eftbrt,  has  she  not  within 
herself  wherewithal  to  shelter  and  to  nourish  all  her  inha- 
bitants”— i.  e.  her  garrison? — Has  she  not  more? — a pe- 
rennial generative  power  of  recruiting  that  gan*ison,  so  as 
that  its  members  shall  never  diminish. 

Again — The  curtains  and  bastions  of  Fort  Erin  are  be^ 
yond  all  power  of  demolition,  even  from  the  modern  im- 
provements of  the  bombardment,  the  battery,  the  mine, 
or  the  sap.  There  is,  for  an  enemy,  but  one  mode  of  at- 
tack which  presents  a chance  of  success — a coup  de  main 
upon  some  of  her  accessible  points,  such  as  her  ports  or 
places  of  landing.  These  are  as  well  known,  and  will  be 
proved  to  be  as  capable  of  defence,  as  the  gates  of  any  re- 
gular work. 

It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
river,  the  passage  of  which,  vvith  eveiy  exertion  for  defence, 
may  not  in  some  parts  be  forced ; nor  any  coast  on  which 
a landing  may  not,  in  some  parts,  be  effected.  But  in 

-difficulty 
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lies,  not  so  much  in  the  approaclies,  as  in  the  subsequent 
advance,  after  a breach  has  been  made ; and  still  more  after 
a lodgment  has  been  established.  Here,  if  the  garrison 
perfoian  their  duty,  is  their  glory  to  be  acquired,  and  their 
safety  to  be  presei-ved. 

To  the  assailants  the  real  danger  accrued  within  the 
breaches  of  Acre,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres,  after  the  towns 
had  been  penetrated,  and  were  thought  to  have  been  se- 
cured. The  streets  of  Saragossa  will  long  be  a testimony 
of  the  destruction  consequent  upon  even  a successful  as- 
sault. This  subsequent  difficulty  always  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  construction  and  increase  to  the  interior  of 
the  enceinte  of  any  fortification,  and  to  the  number  and 
perseverance  of  the  garrison.  In  fortifications  of  mere  art, 
the  interior  construction  to  impede  successful  assailants  is 
too  well  knovui  to  require  description.  Of  the  interior  to 
the  enceinte  of  the  natural  Fort  Erin,  it  will  be  neeessar}^ 

' to  enter  into  some  detail.  As  a preliminary,  however,  owe 
circumstance  is  in  Ireland,  as  a fortification,  peculiar. 
She  has  within  herself  means  of  perpetual  recruiting  aiul 
of  perpetual  supply  of  maintenance  for  her  garrison. 

2.  Supposing  a foreign  enemy  to  have  ejected  a land- 
ing, and  to  have  secured  a post,  the  means  of  obstruction 
' v.hich  the  face  of  the  interior  of  Ireland  presents,  are  neit 
j to  be  considered. 

With  respect  to  the  pnmary  divisions  of  Ireland,  she 
I presents  three  great  portions,  differing  in  form,  and,  con- 
' sequendy,  in  modes  of  defence. 

' The  northern  distiict — mountainous  almost  throughout 
I — many  portions  of  these  mountains  rocky — other  portions 
! boggy — others  again  rock  and  bog  intermixed — full  of  in- 
' ferscctions  from  rivers  and  lakes — these  intersections  point- 
ing out,  to  the  most  inexperienced  eye,  lines  of  defence  pe- 
' culiariy  htted  to  the  mode  of  warlare  adapted  to  irregular 
; troops.*  In  the  interior  of  diese  great  aquatic  and  moun- 

I * By  irregular,  is  not  intended  troops  incapable  of  order,  and  of 
I obedience  to  comniand.  It  is  an  epithet  adopted  to  express  a species 
of  tactical  discipline,  much  more  simple,  and  thererbre  more  easilv  at- 
! tained,  and  generally  of  more  rapid  etfect,  than  the  German  system  of 
. tactics,  of  which  the  military  tradesmen  of  Em'ope  attempted  to  make 
j a mystery,  and  have  succei^ued  in  making  a monopoly.  Of  the  tactics 
yagiiely  denominated  irregular,  more  hereafter. 
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tainous  intersections,  the  surface,  where  ^ 

rock  is,  from  the  minute  divisions  of  farms  m 
out  in  smaU  portions  of  arable  every 

daries  of  which  are  all  formed  by  hedges  and  ditcbes,  evei^y 

one  of  these,  from  the 

ditch  forming  a defence  against  musketiy,  and, 

moist  climate  • 


S-Sxi  »=v“^^  Is  rs.„ « ‘5 

“^Thefe^iemains  of  Ireland  a centre  portion,  which  pre- 
sents a different  surface  froin  either  “°''^®™tatefof 
::uthern  divisions.  Although  “t^^  e:st: 

Sy'iSSSSvt  b... 

Ssv™.Ti«.°~f |j  '”“dd » S «»“  i 

is  called  the  cottier  population.  Add  to  grounds, 

tersections,  that,  even  with  the  „ .j  ^5  of  the  greater 

are  minutely  interw'oven  ®“'‘'\F^™^^‘ervioi,s  to  Svaliy 
bogs.*  All  these  boggy  Pof'®"®  ^^t^sable,  extremely 
and  to  artillery:  and,  it  not  totaUy  impassao^  regulars. 

embarrassing  to  any  infantry  attempti  g a the  fre-^ 

Cavalry,  from  the  intersections  ot  ditches,  anu 


• Kearly  5,000,000  of  acres,  (i.  e.  oeai-ly  one-fouith.of  the.vhole  ..ur 
ace  of  Ireland),  is  bog. 
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quency  of  bogs  and  mountains,  may  be  considered  as  an 
almost  useless  arm  in  Ireland. 

Travelling  still  westward,  new  forms  and  new  modes  of 
division  arise.  The  river  Shannon  may  be  said  to  insulate 
the  western  province  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Kising, 
towards  the  north,  in  the  Leitrim  mountains,  those  mdun- 
tains  presenting  insurmountable  difficulty  to  a regular  army 
(preserving  at  least  its  regular  formations),  it  surrounds 
the  whole  western  province  to  Loup- Head,  its  southern 
termination  on  the  Atlantic.  The  western  side  of  the 
Shannon  presents,  in  many  places,  a surface  for  defence, 
to  be  seen  in  very  few  countries.  A spectator,  standing  on 
the  level,  sees  before  him  an  extension  for  miles  exhibiting 
nothing  but  a stony  continuation  of  that  level.  Upon  ad- 
vancing into  the  apparently  stony  desert,  he  finds  it  com- 
posed of  innumerable  detached  pieces  of  rock,  almost  aU  of 
equal  height  (evidently  of  alluvions  formation),  rising  above 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  inclosing  in  their  interstices  small 
patches  of  ground,  covered  with  the  richest  pasture  of  the 
kingdom.  Here  almost  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep  are 
nourished  by  the  interstitial  herbage,  a^d  sheltered  by  the 
surrounding  rocks.  No  regular  army  could,  in  its  advance 
among  the  stony  defenders,  preserve  its  formation  either 
in  line  or  in  column.  It  seems  as  if  these  surfaces  w^ere 
formed  by  the  genius  himself  of  modern  and  western  war, 
for  the  exercise  and  safety  of  the  rifle-man.  In  these  in- 
terstices each  rifle-man  would  find  a little  redoubt,  fitted 
by  nature  for  the  traverse  of  his  rifle,  and  for  the  security 
of  his  person.  No  artillery  can,  in  point  blank  range, 
touch  him  at  all.  If  howitzer  practice  with  shells  should 
be  made  use  of,  an  accidental  shell  may  fall  within  the 
little  fortress  of  a rifle-man  : but,  even  from  its  explosion, 
it  can  carry  its  mischief  no  further — a moment  of  time  also 
would  give  to  the  rifle-man  an  opportunity  of  evasion  into 
another  and  adjoining  barrier. 

The  general  military  features  common,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  three  portions  of  Ireland,  are — rivers — lakes — inlets 
of  the  sea — mountains — bogs — minute  divisions  of  hedge 
and  ditch — roads. 

Kivers : 

The  rivers  in  Ireland  may  in  general  be  considered  as 
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small,  but  with  strong  banks ; of  great  consequence  in  mi- 
litary  operations,  as  affording  defensible  positions  approx- 
imate to  any  attack.  • , i • 

No  river  is  so  large  that  it  should  be  considered  as  im- 
passable; nor  none  so  smaU  that  advantage  may  not  be 
dl•a^\^l  from  it.  A mill-stream  may  form  an  inundation 

and  stop  an  army.  ^ t i a 

Between,  or  in  the  rere  of  the  great  waters  of  Ireland, 
and,  as  affording  protections  in  front,  flank,  or  rere,  as  tne 
attack  on  the  positions  may  be,  will  be  — 

Fii-st,  and  greatest,  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 

Second Erom  Maguire’s-bridge  to  Charlemont ; North. 

Third— Erom  Portadown  to  Newry  ; North. 

Eourth— Erom  Belturbet  to  Carrick-on-Shannon ; N ortii, 
Eifth— Erom  Kilkenny  to  Nenagh,  a chain  of  positions  ; 


Sixth— A great  part  of  Kerry  is  almost  insulated,  de- 
fended by  the  course  of  the  river  Lune,  and  the  lakes  of 
Killaniey,  extending  from  Dingle-bay  to  the  head  of  Ken- 

“teevfrnSrom  the  head  of  Kenmare  Estua,-v,  hy  the 
head  of  Bantry  Bay,  and  Dunmaniis  Bay,  to  Carbery,  ex- 
S another  chdn  of  positions.  The  ^^•hole  ^e  «o“ty 
of  Kerry  and  of  the  south-western  part  ot  the  County  ot 
Cork  contain  a succession  of  tastnesses,  whose  r ugged  and 
SlangSrms  would  render  all  the  efforts  ot  a regular 
army  (acting  as  a regular  army)  fruitless. 

The  County  of  Cork  itself,  forming  a large  PO«ion  of  the 
southern  division  of  Ireland  (85  miles  m Tii4  *0“ 

breadth),  presents,  in  its  longttude,  three  gieat  lines  ot 

The  most  northern,  the  river  Blackwater. 

Second The  river  Lee. 

'Third The  river  of  Bandon.  , -i  u a 

Of  these,  the  streams  are  rapid,  and  the  oanks  boW  and 
fimt!  presenting  in  their  course  many  elevated  pomts.  of 
rnokv  foundation,  excellent  as  positions.  , 

Between  the  lines  formed  by  these  rtvers  the  space  ts  ,n- 
terlected  hy  mountainous  districts,  the  heights  s‘tlcs  of 
wTich  ehher  bo-sy  or  rockv,  ruu  mostly  parallel  ,0  the 

S?se  o4e  riverf  affording  commanding  positions  to  pro- 
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t«ct  the  passages  in  the  valleys  between  them.  The  val- 
leys themselves,  by  the  various  streams  which  fall  from  the 
mountains,  might,  wherever  a passage  was  attempted,  he 
inundated,  so  as  not  only  to  obstruct,  but  actually  to  in- 
close any  troops  which  should  be  rashly  led,  or  dexterously 
inveigled  into  them. 

A detail  of  the  various  methods  by  which  a foreign  enemy 
might,  after  a successful  landing,  be  defeated,  or  baffled 
in  any  attempt  to  hold  the  country,  will  appear  in  the  sub- 
sequent and  purely  military  part  of  this  work. 

At  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  take  a general  view  of 
a map  of  Ireland — Beaufort’s,  for  instance. 

Commencing  at  Carlingford  Bay — looking  Northward — 

then  N.  W then  S.  and  8.  W — turning  again  8.  E. 

and  N ^it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  coast,  deeply  in- 

dented inland,  is  a succession  of  mountainous  masses,  in- 
tersected by  large  and  small  waters,  chains  of  bog,  &c ; 
intermixed  with  quantities  of  fertile  land,  divided  wherever 
it  is  in  cultivation  by  the  artificial  defences  of  hedges, 
ditches,  and  stone  walls. 

One  circumstance  more,  in  the  view  of  the  present  sur- 
face of  Ireland,  deserves  military  attention. 

The  roads  through  Ireland  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
This  circumstance,  at  the  first  contemplation,  would  seem 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  march  of  a regular  army,  with  all 
its  materiel.  But  these  roads  are  of  a peculiar  character. 
They  resemble  not  the  old  Homan  structures  of  the  Appian 
and  Flaminian  ways,  nor  their  modem  imitations  on  some 
parts  of  the  Continent — viz,  a strong  and  heavily  paved 
causeway  in  the  centre,  with  open  spaces  at  the  sides.  'I'he 
Irish  roads  are  raised  from  a softer  material — small  lime- 
stone gravel,  or  limestone  rock,  broken  into  a gravel  size. 
The  plan  of  the  road-makers  of  the  modern  i*oads  in  Ire- 
land has  been  to  carry  them,  as  much  as  possible,  through 
the  level  parts  of  the  island — through  the  intermingled  bog 
and  arable  of  the  levels,  or  winding,  with  the  course  of  the 
valleys,  through  the  mountains.  In  these  lower  parts 
through  which  the  roads  run,  the  superabundant  moisture 
of  the  climate  requires  that  drains  to  carry  off  the  water 
should  be  run  parallel  to  each  side  of  a road.  Sinking 
drains  necessarily  produces  embankments : hence  a road 
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in  Ireland  may,  in  a military  sense,  be  considered  as  a de- 
file, where  the  march  of  troops  can  be  annoyed,  if  not 
commanded,  from  every  side — ditches  and  embankments 
running  continually  parallel,  and  at  small  distances  being 
met  by  other  ditches  and  embankments,  intersecting  the 
parallel  ditches  at  different  angles.  All  these  afford  pro- 
tecting positions  to  troops  capable  of  rapid  movements,  and 
trained  as  good  marksmen,  to  impede  in  front,  and  to  at- 
tack in  flanks  and  rere  any  bodies  of  regular  troops  : more 
especially  if  they  should  move  with  their  usual  impedimenta. 

There  is  scarcely  occasion  to  state  that  the  roads  run- 
ning through  the  valleys  of  the  mountainous  districts,  are, 
each  of  them,  a natural  defile,  as  the  roads  on  the  levels 
are  artificially  so. 

On  a defensive  system,  one  advantage  attends  both. 
Various  streams  of  water,  fed  by  the  moisture  of  the  cli- 
mate, cross  at  very  short  intervals  both  these  classes  of 
roads : they  are  generally  conveyed  through  low  arches, 
level  with  the  smface  of  the  road,  and  are  called  gullets. 
To  impede  the  march  of  regular  troops  no  other  instru- 
ments are  necessary  than  the  pick-axe,  the  crow-bar,  and 
the  shovel.  Break  down  these  low  arches,  and  a short 
way  of  the  bed  of  the  road — stop  the  water  below,  and  the 
line  of  passage  becomes  inundated.  Even  if  the  dam  be- 
low should  be  removed,  the  pre\fiously  submerged  portion 
will  remain  (especially  in  bog)  an  impassable  mass  of  mud. 

The  art  of  inundation  (see  Vallancey’s  translation  oj 
Clairac)  should  become,  in  Ireland,  a branch  of  general 
study: — “Out  of  the  roads  the  countiy  can  hardly  be 
passed,  its  enclosures  are  so  frequent  and  so  strong,  and 
the  soil  so  deep.  The  manoeuvres  of  a regular  army  would 
be  much  impeded.  The  ditches  are  deep,  and  cast  up  so 
as  to  form  breast-works,  and  upon  eveiy  road  there  are 
many  places  where  tetes  de  pont  might  be  established  to 
excellent  pm’pose.  It  would  be  difficult  to  bring  on  a de- 
cisive action  here.  The  troops  which  could  move  with  the 
greatest  celerity  must  have  the  advantage.  Their  opera- 
tions would  be  similar  to  fighting  in  trenches,  or  contin- 
uous traverses,  where  the  enemy  is  scarcely  ever  seen — 
here  no  imposing  masses,  no  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry, 
no  regular  deployments  from  moveable  columns ; but  a 
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war  of  constant  fatigue  to  the  troops,  constant  entei-prizes, 
and  occasional  capture  of  prisoners.” 

An  improvement  in  the  agiicultural  system  of  the  coun- 
try, would,  with  equal  steps,  improve  the  defensive  system. 
Increasing  the  depth  and  width  of  the  ditches  would  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  embankments.  Planting  those 
enlarged  embankments  would  increase  their  military  strength 
and  would  add  to  the  profit  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  by  in- 
creasing shelter,  and  providing  a stock  of  timber  in  a 
country,  where,  from  the  protecting  influence  of  Eng- 
land, for  600  years,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  natural  want. 
Taking  off  portions  at  the  angles  of  the  fleld  divisions, 
planting  those  cut  off  portions,  as  has  been  already  done 
in  some  places,  would  form  works  similar  in  effect  to  bas- 
tions or  flanking  redoubts,  to  the  curtains  already  foniied 
by  the  banks  and  the  ditches.  Breaking  up,  at  intervals, 
and  inundating  the  direct  roads,  would,  from  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  country,  deprive  any  body  of  infantry,  disci- 
plined according  to  the  present  European  system,  of  its  two 
main  arms,  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  European  bat- 
talions, deprived  of  these  adjuncts,  are,  of  all  military 
bodies,  the  most  imbeciles.  Some  weapons  of  a defensive 
military  system  the  Irish  peasant  is  in  complete  possession 
of,  and  well  inured  to  wield.  The  spade,  the  shovel,  and 
the  mattock,  and  crow-bar,  are  to  any  other  weapons  of 
war  aids  of  the  first  necessity. 

“ Kome,  beginning  with  a very  limited  population,  ren- 
dered herself  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  her  success  were  the  spade  and  the 
mattock,  making  by  them  her  camps  successive  fortresses. 
To  the  patient  system  of  protracted  war,  the  habits  of  the 
laborious  and  muscular  natives  of  Ireland  are  peculiarly 
adapted.” 

In  modem  times  the  advantage  of  the  mattock  and  the 
shovel,  as  weapons  of  war,  have  been,  on  English  backs, 
eminently  illustrated  by  the  events  in  America,  of  Bunker’s 
Hill,  New  Orleans,  &c ; and  in  Europe,  by  the  operations 
subsequent  to  the  royal  landing  at  the  Helder,  where  the 
already  prepared  dykes  and  canals  performed  eminent 
service. 

Kiflemen,  or  even  archers  and  slingers  would,  from  heir 
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parapets  and  their  bogs  on  the  levels,  and  from  their  ele- 
vated points  on  the  mountains,  totally  baffle,  nay  defeat 
battalions  of  firelock-men — impede  and  harass  their  march 
in  front,  cut  off  theh  convoys  in  the  rere,  and  leaving  the 
cross-roads  open,  pom*  incessantly  small  swarms  of  alert 
troops  on  their  flanks  at  every  mile  of  their  march. 

The  natural  strength  of  Ireland  then  consists : 

1st.  In  the  sm’face  formation  of  the  island. 

2d.  The  climate. 

The  formation  of  the  sm-face  presents  a centre  portion  as 
the  only  one  in  which  a regular  army  could  pretend  to  act, 
according  to  the  present  system  of  European  tactics,  in  any  ^ 
concentrated  force.  But  this  centre  is  bounded  by  two 
flanks — the  northern  and  southern  mountain  districts,  com- 
manding evei’y  portion  of  the  centre. 

2d.  The  climate. 

It  is  the  most  moist  of  any  country  in  Europe.  The 
periods  wfflich  are  snow  and  frost  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
are  in  Ireland  rain.  From  this  difference  of  climate,  foreign 
troops  could  not,  for  eight  months  in  the  yeai*,  keep  the 
field  in  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  the  physician  to  the  army,  remarked, 
that  troops  in  a winter  campaign  suffer  much  less  from  frost 
than  from  moisture — the  mortality  in  the  latter  case  being 
infinitely  greater.  But  the  natives  of  Ireland  suffer  not 
from  this  ever  moist  atmosphere.  They  have  been  foi*med 
to  it.  The  institutions  and  authorities  under  which,  for 
six  hundred  years,  they  have  lived,  have  humanely,  and, 
no  doubt,  for  their  ultimate  preservation,  condemned  all 
the  laborious  and  effective  part  of  the  population  to  a straw 
bed  laid  on  their  native  clay  for  their  repose,  and  to  the  simple 
diet  of  potatoes  and  w'ater  for  their  sustenance.  Hence,  this 
hardy  population  sets  the  otherwise  severity  of  the  Irish  cli- 
mate at  defiance.  Captain  Bock  can  answ'er  for  the  secmity 
with  wdiich  that  population  can  sustain  a continued  bivouac. 
His  troops  have  ahvays  chosen  the  depth  of  the  Irish  win- 
ter as  the  most  congenial  season  for  their  operations. 

As  fortifications  are  useless  without  a gamson,  this  last 
observation  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  properties,  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  garrison  contained  within  the  Irish 
fortress. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Physical  character  of  the  gari’ison  occupying  the  natural  fortress 
of  Ii’eland. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  already  said  of  Ireland,  in  her 
islandic  character,  proves  that  by  her  position  and  her 
structure  she  stands  a natural  fortress  of  the  first 

ORDER. 

“Position,”  says  Colonel  Keatinge,  “is  the  real  for- 
tress; and  in  this  the  native  power  possesses  an  infinite 
advantage  over  any  alien.  Technical  works  are  but  poor 
substitutes.” 

Bit  a fortress  is  useless  without  a ganison ; and  a gar- 
rison in  numbers  sufficient,  and  in  quahties,  adapted  to 
man  its  works. 

The  troops  of  a garrison  should  have,  beyond  the  ordi- 
naiy  composition  of  the  soldier,  that  hardihood  of  body  and 
that  steadiness  of  temper,  which  will  enable  them  not  only 
patiently  to  endure,  but  to  despise  the  privations  of  food 
and  the  severities  of  exposure.  Many  men  there  are,  who, 
with  alacrity,  would  meet  the  day  of  battle,  but  who  would 
shrink  from  the  lengthened  endurance  of  protracted  war. 
Rousseau,  in  describing  the  French  nobility,  said,  that 
‘ ‘ they  were  a race  of  men  who  would,  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  foremost  ranks, 
but  who  would  never  have  endured  to  cross  the  Alps  -with 
Hannibal.”  “Privations,  poverty,  and  suffering,  form  the 
school  of  a good  soldier.”*  If  such  be  the  school  of  the 
soldier,  as  described  by  the  first  soldier  of  the  modern  world, 
it  will  lead  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  disciphne  of  the  school 
in  wliich  the  inhabitants  or  garrison  of  Ireland  have  been, 
by  the  providence  of  a sagacious  government,  trained  for 
six  hundred  years.  This  will  determine  the  physical  and 
moral  qualities  of  that  great  body  of  men,  wlio  may  now 

* Memoii'es  de  Napoleon,  dictes  au  Comte  de  Montholon,  tom.  III. 
page  1C6. 
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be  said  to  fonii  the  raw  material  of  the  garrison  contained 
in  the  fortress  of  Ireland. 

The  subject  above  stated  includes  not  within  it  that  class 
which  calls  itself  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Amongst  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  that  portion  which  in  Ireland  calls 
itself  the  aristocracy,  is,  from  various  causes  in  feeling,  and 
in  a supposition  of  its  own  interests,  the  most  unconnected 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  present  object  of  atten- 
tion must  be  that  mass. 

Napoleon  has  observed,  and  observed  tnily,  that*  “those 
men,  who,  in  the  world,  have  wrought  the  greatest  changes, 
have  never  succeeded  by  gaining  the  chiefs ; but  always  by 
stimulating  the  masses  into  action.  Gaining  the  chiefs  is 
but  the  result  of  intrigue,  and  leads  only  to  secondary  ob- 
jects. But  moving  the  masses  is  produced  by  the  march 
of  genius,  and  changes  aU  the  relations  of  mankind.” 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  general,  or  numerical  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  is  the  superabundant  proportion  of 
those  who  labour,  compared  with  those  who  do  not  labom*. 
The  laborious  peasantry  of  Ireland  compose,  to  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population  a larger  proportion  than  is  home 
by  the  same  class  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  This 
great  proportion  of  the  laborious  class  must  be  obvious, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  in  Ireland  there  is  scarcely  such 
a division  as  a middle  class.  Below  those  who  call  them- 
selves the  aristocracy  almost  all  is  peasant  laboui’ — scarcely 
any  class  can  be  said  to  exist  in  a sedentary  or  manufac- 
turing state.  In  the  North  of  Ireland  the  linen  manufac- 
ture (the  only  manufacture  in  Ireland)  is  carried  on,  ne- 
cessarily, by  the  weavers : but  eveiy  weaver  is  also,  as  it 
is  called,  a small  farmer.  The  linen  v/eavers  are  scattered 
in  cottages  over  the  face  of  the  country.  They  have  no- 
tiling  of  the  effeminacy,  or  of  the  profligacy,  occasioned 
by  those  manufactures,  whose  operatives  are,  in  England, 
heaped  in  emasculating  filth  upon  each  other,  in  unhealthy 
towns. 

The  last  census  of  Ireland  anived  so  nearly  at  7,000,000 
that  it  may  be  taken  at  the  even  number.  Before  the 

* Las  Cases,  Memoires  de  Sainte-Helene,  tom  III,  troisieme  partie, 
page  83. 
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census  the  of  Ire- 

Colonel  Keatinge  m his  wo  numerical  popu- 

land"  (1790),  this  number  the  poor 

lation  at  poor  is  not  meant  fai-mers 

are,  at  least,  4,700,000.  y P w work  to  earn 

and  tradesmen,  but  those  who  f census  the 

^^LwS “onr  of  tl  popula'^ion  have  appeared,  and 
to  a^Xfauey  (from  one  to  five  years),  there  are 
'’W"ele:&f(from  five  to  fifteen  years), 

l,748,ppeKons-  fifty  years),  there 

In  to  age  of  labour  ftt  number  2,836,815  are  oc- 
are  3,328,874  po’jons;  constitution 

cupied;  and,  of  them,  Ibout  415,000  are 

capable  of  bearing  ^nd  other  dissenters — 

church  of  England,  Pres  y , V classes  being  of  the 
much  the  S this  bulk  capable  of 

church  of  England:  ''®“^Xntin- to  1,245,000.  Of 

bearing  arms  are  Cathohcs,  , 683,625  persons, 

the  age  from  50  and  ^ipward  > , ^ 

S“ut  wfihou?’ex"ption,  of  the  hardiest,  of  to  most 

* As  the  gi.s^pS8^(A  It'S  'torj^lAte  the 

1828,  wlieii  this  hook  was  p , go  to  suit  not  only  the 
calculation  of  the  This  is  easily  done,  as  fol- 

present  time,  hut  any  ^hus,  if  a population  of  7,000,000 

lows,  hy  the  simple  rule  of  is  clear  that  eveiy  million 

yields  1,660,000  of  reOTiuts  or  o^o 

yields  the  seventh  ^-ip  ^ yield  118,571  recrmts  or  con- 

million  of  PooPl^^y  pSpir^U^':^23, 714  recrmts  or  cons^^^^^^ 

scripts;  fighting  men,  for  every  17  inhahit- 

which  is  at  the  rate  of  4 sol^ei  s,  or  S s 7 000,000  of  mhahit- 
ants,  or  in  the  proportion  of  Satioii  of  Celtic  Ireland 

ants  yield  1,600,000  consciipts,  the  p .Jigid  1 955  714  “tight  Irisli 

S^inJ  8,500  000,  at  the  above  rat^  ^v^S  as  good^as  those 

lads,”  or  in  round  numbers  inch  ^ ^ 

“ who  fought  for  France  in  ^ ^^i^ely  against  the  Sikhs,  who 
A county  Limerlch  scheolmaster, 

and  his  “ Irish  boys.” 
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active,  and  of  the  quickest  intellectual  capacity  of  any  po- 
pulation in  Europe.  How  they  have  attained  to  that  for- 
tunate pre-eminence  of  military  properties  may  be  shortly 
traced. 

It  has  been  owing  to  the  wise,  but  long  misunderstood, 
and  tlierefore  unjustly  censured  policy  of  “the  most  hu- 
mane, generous,  and  benevolent  government  upon  the 
earth.”* 

If  this  policy  should  he  considered  in  separate  ages,  or 
in  detached  portions  of  an  extensive  field  of  action,  it  will 
be  impos^le  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  England.  It 
must  be  taken  as  one  whole — as  operating  in  an  instant  of 
time,  and  in  a point  of  space.  In  this  Hew  it  will  be  found 
consistent  and  sagacious. 

Those  individuals,  wlio,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  have 
composed  “ the  most  humane,  generous,  and  benevolent 
government  upon  the  earth,”  acted,  in  respect  of  Ireland, 
upon  one  uniform  plan  of  policy.  They  who  lived  in  past 
ages  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  state,  and  of  the 
present  policy  of  England.  Their  causes  of  knowledge 
and  of  perseverance  may  be  traced  in  their  intimate  ac- 
quaintance (from  what  is  called  classical  education)  with 
the  political  courses  both  of  Eome  and  of  Carthage. 

The  policy  of  Rome  was  the  plunder  of  the  world,  by 
an  insatiate  military  rapacity. 

The  policy  of  Carthage  wms  equally  the  plunder  of  the 
world,  by  an  insatiate  commercial  monopoly. 

Both  of  these  courses  may  be  seen  in  their  effects  to  re- 
solve themselves  into  one  destructive  influence — the  influ- 
ence of  inordinate  w'ealth,  acquired  by  unjust  means. 

The  fall  both  of  Rome  and  of  Carthage,  struck  veiy  early 
the  sagacity  of  “ the  most  humane,  generous,  and  bene- 
volent government  upon  the  earth,”  as  having  arisen  from 
the  singleness,  and  therefore  unsupported  system  of  policy 
pursued  by  each.  It  theiefore  concluded,  that  if  it  could 
seize  upon  and  adopt  both  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
systems,  combining  them  together  to  one  splendid  end,  it 
might,  under  the  direction  of  one  united  government,  be 
enabled  to  pursue  the  same  rapacious  course,  without  sink- 
ing under  the  same  disgraceful  catatrophe. 

* Character  of  the  English  Goyemment  hy  English  ^linisters. 
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But  “ the  most  humane,  generous,  and  benevolent  go- 
vernment upon  the  earth,’’  was  aware  of  one  difficulty 
which  applied  equally  to  the  policy  of  Rome  and  of  Car- 
thage, viz,  the  consequent  effeminacy  and  profligacy  (qua- 
lities equally  destmctive  to  a military  population  and  to  a 
military  defence)  into  which  a career  of  insatiate  plunder,  I 
whether  commercial  or  military,  must  sink  any  people  who 
so  indulged  its  licentious  passions.  This  effect  certainly 
followed  both  in  Rome  and  in  Carthage ; and  the  necessary 
resource  followed  in  both — that  of  supplying,  by  the  hire 
of  mercenary  barbarians,  the  decay  of  force  incident  to  an 
effeminate  and  profligate  population.  The  baUDarian  mer- 
cenaries turned,  as  they  always  will  turn,  upon  their  pay- 
masters. In  Rome  the  barbarians  became  the  masters  of 
the  masters  of  the  world.  In  Carthage  a similar  fate  had 
been  avoided,  by  Rome  having,  at  an  early  period,  taken 
upon  herself  the  office  of  destruction,  wffiich  otherwise,  in 
due  time,  must  have  fallen  to  the  hands  of  the  mercenary 
barbarians  hired  by  Carthage. 

The  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  mercenary  barbarians 
was  therefore  to  be  avoided  by  “ the  most  humane,  generous, 
and  benevolent  government  on  the  earth.”  It  was  conceived, 
that  if  a secluded  portion  of  the  dominion  of  England  could 
be  set  apart,  it  might  be  turned  into  a nmsery  and  depot 
for  a military  popffiation,  by  inui’ing  the  natives  to  all  the 
privations  and  severities  incident  to  a state  of  barbarism, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  presendng  in  them  aU  the  loyalty 
and  obedience  of  civilized  subjects,  by  the  gentle  yoke  of 
‘ ‘ the  most  humane,  generous,  and  benevolent  government 
upon  the  earth.” 

For  this  plan  they  had  in  antiquity  a model,  as  they  had 
for  the  other  parts  of  their  system,  in  the  policy  of  Rome 
and  Carthage. 

The  new  combination  was  to  adopt  as  to  Ireland,  the 
system  of  govemmeiU  and  of  training  which  had  preserved 
in  Sparta  an  undcbauched  military  population  for  seven 
hundred  years.  The  policy  of  Rome,  of  Carthage,  and  of 
Sparta,  though  applicable  to  different  parts,  yet  wielded  by 
the  hands  of  one  united  govermnent,  became  the  grand 
system  of  “the  most  humane,  generous,  and  benevolent 
government  upon  earth.”  Tims  it  was  intended  to  secure 
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I all  tlie  advantages  of  universal  plunder  without  incurring 
' the  fate  which  all  such  systems  have  incurred,  from  Ninus 
to  Napoleon. 

The  Spartan  system,  thejlaws]Lycm’gus  formed,  so  far  as 
to  raise  up  and  to  preserve  in  all  Spartan  poverty,  absti^ 
nence,  and  hardihood,  a military  population  were  to  be 
applied  to  Ireland. 

How  far  and  in  what  manner  the  principle  of  the  Spartan 
I code  has  been  applied  in  Ireland,  will  be  perceived  when 
the  following  facts  in  the  conduct  of  “the  most  humane, 
generous,  and  benevolent  government  upon  earth”  shall 
be  recollected. 

When  Ireland  was  first  seized  by  England,  a plan  was 
put  into  execution  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tainist  chiefs 
i of  the  Irish  tribes.  This  was  intended  as  a preparative  to 
the  dissolution*  of  all  those  attachments  which  arise  from 
consanguinity,  neighbourhood,  social  intercourse,  mutual 
obligation,  and  common  country.  No  tie  was  to  subsist, 
but  that  w'hich  bound  the  particular  subject  to  the  general 
I sovereign. 

Of  the  tainist  chiefs  the  modes  and  instruments  of  de- 
struction were  the  rope  and  the  sword. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  lands  divided 
i among  the  English  adventurers,  the  next  step  was  to  imi- 
i tate  the  Spartan  division  of  the  helots  from  the  freemen  or 
i waniors.  This  was  effected  with  an  instrument,  by  some 
j called  the  Christian  religion,  and  by  others,  the  constitution 
I in  church  and  state.  Under  this  contrivance  the  Irish 
helots  were  excluded  from  having  any  certain  property  in 
lands  or  personal  estate — from  education,  and  from  the 
possession  of  arms.  All  family  ties,  aU  parental,  and  all 
filial  obligations  were  endeavoured  to  be  destroyed,  “ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  for  such  purpose  made  and  provided.” 
The  helotry  of  Ireland  was  thus  (in  imitation  of  the  Spartan 
discipline)  advanced  into  an  utter  contempt  for  any  severity 
of  climate,  enabled  to  lie  upon  the  damp  ground  with 
scarcely  any  covering,  and  to  subsist,  as  the.swine  do  in  the 

* See  the  various  statutes  against  the^  intercourae  of  English  with 
’ Irish,  and  of  Iiish  with  Iiish,  under  the^pretended  crime  of  ‘^Cosher- 
ing, &c, 
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forests  of  more  temperate  climates,  by  scraping  in  the  eailh 
for  such  bulbous  roots  as  may  be  found  there — with  this 
ditference  in  favour  of  the  swinish  life  of  the  forest — that 
the  Irish  pig  is  obliged  to  plant  in  the  earth  the  root  which 
he  is  afterwards  to  search  for ; whereas,  nature  more  “hu- 
mane, generous,  and  benevolent  than  any  government  upon 
the  earth,”  takes  upon  herself  to  plant  the  root  which  the 
brute  pig  has  afterwards  only  to  turn  up  the  soil  and  find. 

No  other  state  of  life  can  equal  the  hardiness  in  which 
these  people  have  been,  and  are  by  such  means  reared. 
The  bivouac,  or  the  camp  of  the  severest  modem  warfare, 
would  to  their  habits  be  refinement  and  luxury,  and  the 
rations  of  the  soldier,  to  their  abstinence,  a succession  of 
gormandizing. 

One  deviation  from  the  system  of  Lycurgus  must,  how- 
ever in  the  modern  imitation  of  it,  be  obvious.  In  Sparta 
it  was  a sort  of  aristocratic  division  or  free  rank  which  was 
reared  in  all  that  system  of  hardihood,  that  ensures  for  its 
patients  the  properties  necessary  to  constitute  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  soldier — activity  and  strength  in  the  animal 
frame — patience  to  endure,  quickness  to  perceive,  and  to 
express  in  the  mental  constitution. 

In  the  modern  application  to  Ireland,  although  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Spartan  system  was  rigidly  adhered  to,  yet  the 
orders  of  the  people  to  which  it  was  appfied,  became  re- 
versed. It  was  in  Ireland  the  helots  who  were  reared  in 
military  hardihood.  It  was  the  aristocratic  or  free-rank 
division  that  was  by  the  example  of  England,  enco;iraged 
in  debaucheiy  and  effeminacy,  and  softened  into  mental 
stupefaction — exactly,  as  to  ranks  of  people,  the  reverse 
of  the  Spartan  model.  This  deviation  can  be  accounted 
for,  only  by  observing,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
others,  whenever  any  individuals  of  “the  most  humane, 
generous,  and  benevolent  government  upon  the  earth,” 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  they  were 
seized  sympathetically,  no  doubt,  with  that  mental  conta- 
gion—the  confusion  of  ideas,  for  which  the  Irish  have  been 
60  long  celebrated  on  the  bull  side  of  the  channel. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

"Moral  character  of  the  garrison  occupying  the  nature  fortress  of 
Ireland. 

The  uniform  principle  of  policy  which  in  Ireland  for  six 
hundred  years,  directed  the  conduct  of  ‘ ‘ the  most  humane, 
generous,  and  benevolent  government  upon  the  earth,”  has 
been  stated  in  the  last  chapter.  This  principle  was  adopted 
in  order  to  produce  and  to  continue  in  Ireland,  a people 
which  should  “in  all  its  qualities”  he  the  purest  production 
of  the  mihtaiy  raw  material.  The  physical  properties  of 
this  militaiy  raw  material  have  undergone  examination. 

But  the  degree  of  hardihood,  in  its  modes  of  existence, 
and  the  degree  of  privation  from  the  usual  indulgence  of 
human  life,  necessary  to  such  a perfection  of  the  human 
foim,  might,  Avith  respect  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  be  at- 
tended with  some  counteracting  effects.  A system  which  was 
to  reduce  a people  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty,  iind  to 
shut  it  out  fi'om  all  commercial  intercourse  abroad,  and  all 
enjoyment  of  permanent  property  at  home,  might  be  deemed 
as  the  system  of  Sparta  was  deemed  by  some  opinions, 
highly  oppressive,  if  not  an  absolute  tyi'anny  : and  where- 
ever  an  unrelaxing  and  unvaried  tyranny  has  taken  place, 
it  has  been  known,  while  it  hardened  the  body,  to  stupify 
and  brutalize  the  mind.  But  a bmtalized  and  stupified 
mind  is  totally  unfit  to  form  any  part  of  the  raw  material 
of  a military  people. 

How  to  correct  a tendency  always  consequent  on  a se- 
vere and  purposely  impoverishing  system,  became  a problem 
to  be  solved. 

Some  persons  supremely  wise,  suggested  the  application 
to  the  moral  state  of  the  people,  of  the  same  species  of  re- 
medy which  by  physicians  is  applied  to  the  animal  frame 
when  it  is  labouring  under  any  morbid  affection,  viz,  that 
of  rousing  it  into  artificial  superaction,  by  a reiterated  ex- 
hibition of  blisters. 

A mere  unvarying  tyranny,  like  that  of  Turkey,  always 
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benumbs  the  mental  faculties.  But  even  in  Turkey,  if  any 
innovation  in  the  mode  of  tyranny  be  introduced,  it  rouses 
the  morbid  matter  of  population,  and  Constantinople  is  in 
flames,  and  viziers,  nay  sometimes  sultans,  are  submitted 
to  the  bow-string.  This  disposition  in  the  moral  system 
was  therefore  taken  skilful  advantage  of,  and  the  modes  of 
oppression  varied,  in  order  by  painful  blistering,  to  produce 
resuscitation  of  energy  in  the  mind. 

The  process  of  moral  blistering  has  been  brought  about 
in  various  countries,  and  various  ages,  by  various  means. 

For  instances — when  the  government  of  a country  is 
usurped  by  a foreign  power,  the  hatred  which  seems  im- 
planted by  nature  against  foreigners,  keeps  alive  a very 
strong  passion.  Again — If  such  a government  should  bo 
iiTegular  in  its  modes  of  oppression — capricious  and  va- 
riable in  its  ministers  and  in  its  mandates.  Again — When 
a persecuting  or  excluding  system  operates  upon  large 
masses — such  masses  necessarily  conscious  of  their  num- 
bers, and  therefore  conscious  of  their  power — all  these  form 
stimuli,  and  rouse  the  moral  feelings  into  vigorous  action. 
But  the  intellect  can  never  sink  or  become  stirpid,  except 
from  the  torpor  of  passion. 

Apply  now,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable,  these  general 
observations  to  the  state  of  Ireland. 

In  Ireland,  if  not  a foreign  government  (it  would  be 
endless  to  dispute  with  lawyers  about  terms),  at  least  a 
government  seated  far  distant — not  felt  as  domestic — a 
religion,  not  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  yet 
established  and  predominant — felt  therefore  as  imposed — 
another  religion — that  of  the  people,  heretofore  persecuted, 
now  by  some  alleged  to  be  tolerated ; and  being  tolerated 
only,  so  far  insulting,  yet  tending  to  kindle  some  sparks 
of  ambition  in  its  clergy,  who  feel  themselves  degraded  in 
a ratio  of  the  elevation  of  a predominant  order — the  pre- 
dominant religious  establishment  felt  as  exacting  and  rigo- 
rous— ^as  wringing  enormous  revenues  from  a denying 
people,  to  whom  it  neither  would  nor  could  return  adequate 
service — combining  against  it,  in  the  feelings  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  two  objects  of  detestation — the  one,  of 
its  unbelieved  doctrine — the  other  of  its  credited  rapacity. 
The  tribute  to  English  government,  or  to  imperial  extra- 
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vagance,  called  tlie  Irish  revenue,  levied  like  the  revenue 
of  his  imperial  majesty  of  Morocco,  by  the  aid  of  a stand- 
ing army ; hitherto  in  particular  that  branch  levied  under 
the  distillery  laws — exciting  to  combination  and  contrivance, 
and  even  to  mihtary  strategy,  in  order  to  evade  or  to  cir- 
cumvent (donner  le  change) — all  these  canying  the  two 
excitements — ^hatred  of  tithes,  and  love  of  smuggling  to 
the  interior  of  every  cabin  in  the  island : these  keep  alive 
the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  seem  destined  to  counteract 
the  toi’por  incident  to  tyranny,  if  any  tyranny  should  have 
existed. 

Another  cause  operating  to  excite  the  intellect  of  that 
part  (so  nearly  the  whole)  of  the  Irish,  which  has  been 
held  in  exclusion  from  the  puhhc  business,  and  the  public 
honom*s  of  the  British  empire  is — that  the  very  exclusion 
limits  its  attention  to  its  own  country,  and  to  its  own  de- 
gradation. Attention,  thus  concentrated,  becomes  passion 
— passion  working  in  a country  separated  by  nature,  and 
in  a race  separated  by  pohcy.  The  history  of  mankind 
proves  that  &e  highest  cultivation  and  the  quickest  energies 
of  the  human  mind  have  been  produced  in  small  states  and 
by  approximate  objects.  Small  states,  and  approximate 
objects,  are  high-pressm’e  engines  to  the  human  mind : 
they  increase  and  direct  its  expansive  power.  Extended 
emphe  weakens  the  stimuli  to  action.  Why  ? because  ex- 
tended empire  favours  the  power  and  the  distinction  of  the 
few.  The  many  of  a great  empire  sink  into  torpor.  Latter 
Greece — ^latter  Rome — the  latter  Caliphate,  all  prove  it. 

From  these  observations  might  be  deduced  as  a mere 
theory,  that  the  Irish  population  would  present  in  fact  the 
hardiest  and  the  most  active  race  in  body,  and  the  most 
susceptible  race  in  mind,  of  any  people  in  Europe.  It  is 
now  time  to  come  to  the  enquiry  whether  the  existing  facts, 
in  the  mental  state  of  the  Msh  population,  will  conhi’m  the 
foregoing  theory. 

Mr  Vfakefield,  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  prejudice, 
visited  Ireland,  for  the  pm’pose  of  enquiring  into  its  moral 
and  physical  state. 

He  concludes  by  saying — “Inhabited  by  a numerous 
people,  who  possess  great  personal  bravery,  actmty,  and 
bodily  strength ; who  have  been  hardily  brought  up,  and 
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have  imbibed  a most  ardent  attachment  to  their  native  soil 

these  are  the  natural  sources  of  its  defence.  The  natives 

of  this  country  have  an  advantage  which  will  always  give 
them  a great  superiority  over  an  enemy ; they  are  able  to 
hve  on  an  jnferior  food,  and  which,  in  general,  is  ready  for 
their  immediate  use : nothing  therefore  is  required  but  to 
secure  their  affections,  and  to  train  them  to  military  tac- 
tics.* Again,”  says  Mr  Wakefield,  “a  country  having 
such  defenders,  and  capable  of  supplying  one  army  after 
another  in  succession,  would  rise  superior  to  every  defeat ; 
and  the  loss  of  a battle  would  only  be  a stimulant  to  a more 
vigorous  and  a more  successful  exertion.  But,  if  reliance 
be  placed  on  a standing  a^ny,  the  country  is  in  a very  differ- 
ent situation.  After  one  serious  defeat,  further  resistance 
is  vain.  These  observations  are  particularly  apphcable  to 
Ireland.  Again,”  says  Mr  Wakefield,  “in  Ireland  rnan 
resembles  not  the  dull  and  insensible  Laplander,  or  the 
indolent  and  placid  native  of  an  Eastern  climate : he  has  a 
soul  that  kindles  quickly,  and  a body  that  labour  cannot 
destroy : to  his  benefactor  he  is  grateful,  even  to  romantic 
enthusiasm ; to  his  opponent,  hostile  and  vindictive.” 

A few  extracts  are  here  added  from  a noble  wiiter,  who 
possessing  an  extensive  property  in  the  land  of  Ireland, 
and  having  long  served  in  the  British  army,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  situation  which  gave  him  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  both  the  militaiy  and  civil  cha- 
racter of  Ireland.  Of  the  Irishman,  the  noble  writer  says : — 
“ In  any  pursuit  he  is  sanguine,  active,  and  intelligent. 
He  possesses  a great  aptitude  for  the  acquhement  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  has  a turn  for  mathematics.  His 
imagination  is  fertile,  and  even  ardent.  This  attaches  him 
much  to  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  which  addresses 
itself  pow'erfully  to  its  members.  It  were  injustice  to  say 
that  he  is  not  industrious ; he  labours  like  a gaUey-slave. 
The  wretchedness  of  his  habitation,  and  the  want  of  certain 
comforts  about  him,  often  induce  the  superficial  observer 
to  pronounce  liim  idle.  He  is  warmly  attached  to  Ms 

* Accordmg  to  Keatinge  (Defence  of  Ireland),  “ an  advanced  season 
in  the  field,  is  always  fatal  to  foreigners  in  this  country.”  This  advanced 
cafion  lasts  in  Ireland  frpm  Septemhci’  to  May. 
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native  soil,  to  his  cabin,  to  bis  familv,  and  to  old  custouM 
and  habits.  His  domestic  attachments  aye  superseded  only 
by  his  love  of  arms.  He  quits  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to 
embrace  a soldier’s  life;  he  delights  in  war,  which  is  m 
truth  his  element,  and  most  becomes  him.  These  are 
among  the  principal  features  which  mark  the  character  of 
that  brilliant  people ; brilliant  from  the  acknowledged  viva- 
city  and  keenness  of  their  native  wit;  brilliant  from  a co- 
pious flow  of  rich  and  luxuriant  eloquence ; and  brilliant 
from  a love  of  arms.  Hence  we  have  seen  the  oftspnng  of 
peasants,  frequently  leading  to  battle  the  armies  of  almost 
eveiT  military  state  in  Europe,  and  emerging  from  want, 
froni  misery  and  squalidness  at  home,  to  honour,  wealth, 
and  power  abroad.  A people  whose  spirit  no  misfortune 
could  ever  break,  whose  gaiety  no  misery  could  ever  damp; 
a people,  like  the  Irish,  quick  in  thought,  sanguine  in  en- 
terprise, and  rapid  in  action—reqmre  only  a government, 
the  genius  of  which  is  capable  of  appreciating  then  charac- 
ter, and  developing  their  native  powers.” 

Eor  the  Irish  character,  two  writers  have  been  appealed 
to  bom  and  educated  in  difiereat  countries,  in  different 
ranks  of  life,  different  prejudices,  and  of  different  profes- 
sions ; yet  these  two  vdtnesses,  so  flir  removed  from  each 
other,  have  agreed  in  the  general  outline  ot  character  m 
the  people  whom  they  have  passed  in  review. 

For  tlie  character  of  this  “brilliant”  people,  when,  by 
havina-  been  removed  from  their  native  country,  they  have 
passed  beyond  the  shade  of  influence  spread  over  tnena  at 
home,  by  “ the  most  humane,  generous,  and  benevolent 
government  upon  the  earth,”  another  witness  may  be  ap- 
pealed to,  not  less  worthy  of  credit  than  the  two  foimer. 
In  a letter  from  Doctor  Franklin  (vol.  II,  pageGb,  indtoj, 
dated  19th  of  August  1784,  and  giving  a character  of  the 
Irish  emigrants  in  America,  he  says It  is  a tact  that 
the  Irish  emigrants  and  their  children  are  now;  in  posses- 
sion of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  by  their  inajonty 
in  the  assembly,  as  well  as  a great  part  of  the  territoiy ; 
and  I remember  well  the  first  ship  that  brought  any  o 

to  fliri  fact,  as  related  by  Doctor  Franklin,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  scene  of  action  was  Pennsylvania— a 
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province  colonized  by  qnakers — the  qu?.,kers,  a sect  what- 
ever their  virtues  may  he,  remarkable  for  persevering  in- 
dustry, and  a rigid  attention  to  order,  punctuality,  and 
decorum.  Could  the  Irish  emigrants,  v/ithout  a strict 
conformity  to  these  quaker-like  obseiwances,  have  got  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  forward,  as  to  have  secured  within  the 
short  period  of  the  life,  or  rather  within  the  shorter  period 
of  the  observation  of  one  man,  a lead  both  on  the  territorial 
property,  and  in  the  political  power  of  so  remarkable  a 
state  as  Pennsylvania  ? 

Such,  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Irish,  was  the 
effect  generated  from  a liddance  of  the  influence  of  “the 
most  humane,  generous,  and  benevolent  government  on 
the  earth.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

Contrast  of  the  population  of  England  -v^ith  the  garrison  of  Ireland. 

Investigation  is  as  much  aided  by  contrasts  as  by  simi- 
litudes. The  two  last  chapters  contained  an  examination 
of  the  military  properties,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Ireland.  But  to  ascertain  what  those  properties 
are  which  constitute  a military  population,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  subject  on  the  negative  side,  and  to 
ascertain  the  properties  which  do  not,  and  cannot  permit  a 
population  to  receive  a military  character. 

The  military  population — the  raw  material  of  the  soldier 
— ^is  the  base  of  the  real  power  of  any  countiy.  It  is  the 
substance — arms,  discipline,  power  of  simultaneous  move- 
ment, are  but  the  accidents  or  qualities  of  that  grand  sub- 
stance. ‘ ‘ All  civic  affairs,  oui*  most  exalted  pursuits,  and 
the  renown  of  the  senate,  ultimately  depend  upon  the  pro- 
tection and  guardianship  of  w^arlike  virtue.” 

The  distinction  between  a military  and  a mere  numerical 
population,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example. 

Sometime  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  a census  was 
taken  at  Rome.  Another  was  taken  at  Athens,  at  the 
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time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.*  In  both  the  numerical  po- 
pulation of  each  city  was  nearly  equal — that  of  Kome 
440,000;  that  of  Athens,  431,000»  But  the  enumeration 
was  taken  at  Rome  when  she  was  in  the  vigour  of  her  re- 
publicanjconstitution — that  of  Athens  when  she  had  become 
entirely  corrupted.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  Rome, 
full  one -fourth  of  the  numerical  population  was  found  to 
be  a military  population,  and  of  the  mihtary  age,  while  in 
Athens  the  same  class  did  not  amount  to  one-twentieth  of 
the  numerical  population.  The  national  power  of  Rome 
then  was,  to  the  national  power  of  Athens,  as  one-fourth 
is  to  one-twentieth ; that  is  to  say,  the  national  power  of 
Rome  was,  with  the  same  numerical  population,  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  Athens. 

Not  long  after  this  period,  on  a defection  of  the  Latins, 
Rome  levied,  almost  instantly,  and  from  amongst  her  citi- 
zens, ten  legions,  each  of  4,500  men ; upon  which  circum- 
stance Livy  observes,!  “ That  at  his  day,  if  any  foreign 
invasion  should  happen,  the  power  of  the  Roman  people 
(which  the  world  could  scarcely  then  contain),  were  it  all 
united  together,  could  hardly  raise  so  numerous  an  army ; 
so  true  it  is  that  Rome  had  increased  in  riches  and  luxmy 
only,  which  are  the  only  things  she  had  desired  to  in- 
crease.’* 

The  world  knows  the  consequent  fate  of  Rome.  She 
fell  before  the  Goth  and  the  Hun — the  poor  pikeman,  and 
the  bowman. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  Rome,  in  the 
vigom:  of  her  military  population,  and  the  cause  of  her  fall, 
in  the  efieminacy  of  her  succeeding  population,  which  the 
increase  of  her  wealth,  and  the  extension  of  her  dominion 
had  produced,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  adage 
so  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  the  profligate  and  the  effe- 
minate, that  “ money  contains  the  sinews  of  war,”  is  an 
adage  of  folly.  Reducing  the  adage  to  modern  action,  it 
means  that  war  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  but  by 
the  impulse  of  Messrs  Rothschild,  Baring,  Goldsmid,  &c. 

If  any  hesitation  should  arise  as  to  giving  credit  to  the 

* The  firet  348  years  before  Christ ; the  second,  317. 
t bi(J.  VII.  c.  1 Deal  tome  xxv. 
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opinio  n here  advanced,  viz,  that  money  does  not  contain 
the  s inews  of  war,  the  opinion  of  another  person  may  be 
called  in  aid ; and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  moral 
principles,  a doubt  can  scarcely  be  admitted  of  his  political 
sagacity.  Machiavel,  in  his  discourse  on  Livy  (lib.  II,  ch. 
10),  has  the  following  passage: — “ I<say,  then,  that  good 
soldiers,  and  not  money,  are  the  sinews  of  war : for  money 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  a good  army,  but  a good 
army^wiU  always  provide  itself  with  money.  If  theKomans 
had  been  simple  enough  to  depend  upon  money  only  in 
their  wars,  the  treasury  of  the  whole  world  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  carried  them  through  their  vast  en- 
terprises ; but  as  they  availed  themselves  chiefly  of  iron, 
they  were  so  far  from  wanting  gold,  that  people  who  stood 
in  awe  of  their  arms,  brought  gold  in  abundance  to  their 
doors.” 

It  would  seem  pedantry  to  resort  to  the  example  of 
Rome,  and  to  the  opinion  of  Machiavel,  when  there  has 
been  in  our  own  times,  an  example  of  a more  powerful 
operation  of  the  same  principle,  if  it  were  not  useful  to  show 
that  at  different  times,  under  different  systems,  and  with 
different  manners,  the  same  cause  produced  the  same  effect. 

Revolutionary  France  affords  the  strongest  proof  that 
“ money  can  never  form  the  sinews  of  war.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  all 
moveable  property  (money,  plate,  jewels,  &c,  &c),  was 
concealed  at  home,  or  carried  abroad.  Not  a louis  d’or  or 
a livre  was  to  be  seen  in  France — her  agriculture  was  in- 
terrupted-^her  commerce  entirely  destroyed.  The  public 
treasury  was  empty,  but  by  the  application  of  the  church 
and  other  monopolized  lands  to  a new  and  more  equal  dis- 
tribution, by  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  some  other  oppres- 
sive taxes,  the  people  grew  in  strength  and  wealth  as  the 
state  became  feeble  and  beggarly.  The  people  soon  became 
the  state.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  foreign  armies  were 
driven  out,  and  a sovereign  people,  moulded  into  victorious 
troops,  were  carried  into  the  soil  of  the  invaders. 

France  continued  victorious  as  long  as  she  maintained 
her  system  of  popular  government,  her  system  of  national 
armament,  and  her  agricultural  industry. 
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Soon  after  she  became  imperial,*  and  seeking  for  sliips, 
colonies,  and  commerce,  she  fell ! and  she  deserved  to  fall ! 

To  this  modern  instance  might  be  added  the  poverty  of 
North  America  at  the  time  of  her  revolutionary  war — that 
of  the  States  of  Holland  in  their  struggle  with  Spain — that 
of  Switzerland,  in  her  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  Aus- 
tria. But  these  are  reserved  for  another  portion  of  the 
subject. 

Keturning  to  the  subject  opened  in  this  chapter,  and  to 
the  distinction  which  the  census  laken  at  Athens  and  at 
Rom.e.has  established,  viz,  that  a numerical  and  a military 
population  may  be  quantities  totally  difTerent,  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  illustration  of  this  distinction,  to  consider  the 
present  population  of  England,  in  contrast  with  the  gar- 
rison of  Ireland. 

For  this  subject  may  be  taken  as  a base  the  census  of 
the  population  of  England,  rna-de  in  the  year  1801.  Enu- 
merations have  since  been  made,  and  the  gross  nmnbers 
may  have  since  increased,  but  the  census  of  1801  is  the 
only  census  which  gives  the  proportions  between  dilferent 
classes  of  the  population,  according  to  their  different  modes 
of  bemg.  Startled  at  the  disclosure  of  certain  proportions 
wdiich  appeared  in  the  returns  of  ISOl,  they  who  have  since 
directed  the  enumerations,  ha,ve  laboured  to  mystify  these 
proportions,  so  that  the  relative  quantity  of  the  military 
population  should  not,  through  them,  be  ascertained.  Re- 
posing upon  the  principle  which  the  enumeration  at  Athens 

* The  chief  has  fallen,  hut  not  by  you, 

Vanquishers  of  Wateiioo! 

When  the  soldier  citizen 
Swayed  not  o’er  his  fellow-men — 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 
Where  gloiy  smiled  on  freedom’s  son— 

Who,  of  all  the  despots  handed, 

Witli  that  youthful  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated, 

Till  lone  tjTanny  commanded  ? 

Till  goaded  by  ambition’s  sting, 

The  hero  simk  into  the  king  ! 

Then  he  fell — so  perish  all 
That  would  men  by  man  enthral. 


BraoK. 
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and  Rome  establishes,  we  need  relate  only  to  the  ratio  of 
the  military,  to  the  numerical  or  gross  population. 

The  return  of  1801,  divides  the  whole  number  into  three 
classes,  viz. : — 

1st. — Persons  employed  in  agriculture  ...  1,524,227 
2iid Do.  in  trade,  handicraft,  and  ma- 
nufactures   1,789,531 


3,313,758 

3rd All  other  persons  5,017,434 


Total  8,331,192 

The  glaring  fact  of  a population  existing,  in  v/hich  were 
found  two  idlers  (nearly)  to  one  productive  person,  seemed 
an  imprudent  disclosure.  In  every  enumeration  since,  great 
carejhas  been  taken  to  disguise  that  fact.  The  detail  cannot 
here  be  gone  into,  but,  as  to  the  enumerations  taken  since 
1801,  if  any  wish  should  exist  to  detect  asjstem  of  official 
jugglery,  consult  Mr  Cobbett’s  Register,  where  (No.  33, 
vol.  34,  May  the  8th,  1819),  it  is  exposed,  without  one 
particle  of  remorse,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  sagacity. 
The  gross  numbers  have  increased  since  1801,  but  the  ratio 
of  the  agricultural  population  to  the  whole,  has  rather 
diminished  than  increased.* 

It  may  now  be  admitted  that  the  agricultural  population 
of  England  is  a militaiy  population.  This  admission  nar- 
rows the  inquiry  to  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  the 
manufacturers  or  handicraftsmen  of  England. 

The  principal  employments  (exclusive  of  agriculture  and 
its  appendants)  in  England,  may  be  divided 

1st — The  pottery. 

2nd — The  iron  of  Birmingham  and  ShefSeld,  &c. 

3rd The  cotton  and  silk. 

4th The  woollen. 

5th. — There  remains  in  the  census  of  1801,  one  other 
class,  ‘‘  entitled  all  other  persons.”  By  this  last  class  must 

* Whatever  the  ratio  of  increase  of  numbers  may  have  been  since 
1801,  the  increase  of  pauperism  has  been  more  rapid  and  extensive.  It 
appears  that  the  expenditure  for  paupers  has  increased  four-fold  in  forty 
years,  i.e.  doubled  every  tw'enty  years. 
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be  intended  all  persons  who  live  without  personal  labour,. 
But  surely  this  last  class,  including  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, stock-jobbers,  blacklegs,  lawyers,  bailiffs,  Bond- 
street  loungers,  man-milliners,  parsons,  fiddlers,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  can  never  enter  into  any  calculation  of  a mi- 
litary population. 

The  agricultural  class  having  been  admitted,  and  this 
last  class  No.  5,  being  with  equal  fairness  excluded,  the 
question,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  resolves  itself  into 
the  single  inquiry,  whether  the  state  of  the  manufacturers 
and  their  appendages,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  the  above 
four  divisions  of  them,  can  afford  a mihtaiy  population  ? 

1st — The  state  of  the  potteiy. 

The  following  extract*  from  a description  of  those  of 
Staffordshire,  will  give  a specimen  of  the  whole  of  them  in 
England. 

“ The  Staffordshire  potteries  form  a scene  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  general  character  of  an  English  town.  Con- 
ceive twelve  or  fourteen  populous  villages,  covering  an  area 
of  twelve  miles  by  two,  so  closely  connected  as  to  leave 
between  them  no  perceptible  separation,  and  you  will  have 
a tolerable  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  manufactory.  Conceive 
again,  a large  house  built  of  the  finest  materials,  furnished 
in  the  most  superb  manner,  and  apparently  better  adapted 
for  the  palace  of  a grandee,  than  the  modest  mansion  of  a 
tradesman — surrounded  with  fmmaces,  kilns,  and  sheds,  and 
perpetually  involved  in  smoke,  and  you  will  have  a faint  idea 
of  the  habitation  of  a gentleman  potter!  The  smelting  of 
lead,  and  converting  it  into  an  oxide,  is  universally  allowed 
to  produce  the  excruciating  disease  called  the  beUand  : the 
vapours  of  sulphur  lay  the  foundations  of  spasms  and  con- 
tractions ; the  inhaling  of  sublimated  arsenic  causes  almost 
instant  suffocation : nor  is  any  preparation  of  copper  or 
antimony,  perfectly  salutary  to  the  functions  of  vitality. 
Imagine  then  all  these  ingredients  mixed  vsith  the  steam 
of  diying  clay,  and  you  will  have  some  conception  of  the 
purity  of  the  air  breathed  in  a pottery.  Paint  to  yourself 
some  thousands  of  human  beings,  subjected  to  the  joint  in- 
fluence of  such  an  atmosphere,  labouring  under  a compli- 


* New  Annual  Eegister,  Principal  Occui’Hences,  page  24. 
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cation  of  disorders,  which  generally  teiTninate  m asthma  or 
consumption ; see  these  emaciated  wretches  every  day  re- 
newing an  occupation  which  shortens  the  duration  of  life, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  a scanty  aliment,  to  pro- 
long, if  possible,  a miserable  existence.  Survey  then  the 
ornaments  of  your  tea-table,  and  learn  by  reflection,  how 
numerous  are  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  one  part  of 
mankind,  in  order  to  supply  the  other  with  imaginary 
comforts,  and  useless  luxuries.” 

Such  is  the  pottery  of  England,  and  such  is  the  English 
breed  of  potters.  Can  such  a breed  furnish  a militaiy 
population  ? 

2nd The  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  manufactures,  &c, 

&c. 

These  manufactures  of  metals,  are  placed  next  to  the  pot- 
tery, because  very  nearly  the  same  description  of  emaciation, 
and  reduction  of  physical  strength  will  answer  for  both. 
Nearly  the  same  metallic  processes  of  fluxing  and  oxydation 
in  both,  give  rise  to  the  same  destructive  effiuvia,  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  paralytic  affections  in  the 
limbs,  and  the  same  consumptive  tendencies  in  the  lungs, 
are  produced  in  the  workmen  of  both  manufactories. 

From  the  manufactories  of  clay  and  of  metals,  the  next 
step  is  to  those  of  cotton,  of  mixed  goods,  of  silk,  and  of 
wool,  and  to  their  common  appendage — dying.  In  the 
manner  these  trades  are  carried  on  in  England,  the  same 
effects  will  be  seen  to  arise  in  all,  and  from  the  same 
causes. 

The  first  witness  to  the  state  of  these  wretched  manufac- 
turers, as  far  as  it  affects  their  quahties,  as  military  raw 
material,  wfll  be  Sir  Kobert  Peel. 

Sir  Kobert,  in  his  speech  (session  1818)  on  his  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  the  working  apprentices,  says: — “The 
business  on  which  they  were  employed  was  of  such  a nature, 
that  children  and  adults  were  obliged  to  work  in  the  same 
room,  and  at  the  same  hours.  It  was  known  that  children 
of  a very  tender  age,  were  dragged  from  their  beds  some 
hours  before  day,  and  kept  working  in  the  factories  fifteen 
hom’s  out  of  the  twenty-four.  They  had  the  evidenceof  the 
faculty,  that  few  young  persons  could  sustain  such  hard- 
ships, without  permanent  injury  to  the  constitution.  The 
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consequences  were  most  lamentable,  and  the  number  of 
sufferers  was  so  very  considerable,  that  any  measure  affect- 
ing them  must  affect  the  public  at  large.  The  persons  who 
employed  them,  were  not  sensible  of  the  injury  received. 
They  could  see  no  material  change  from  day  to  day  in  those 
employed ; it  was,  however,  but  too  visible  to  others.  It 
would  be  found  that  those  so  employed,  did  not  grow  to  a 
full  size,  nor  live  to  a great  age.  Should  troops  again  be 
wanted,  Manchester,  v/hich  used  to  furnish  so  many  to  the 
army,  would  be  able  to  produce  the  custoraarv  supply  no 
more.  He  said  it  with  shame,  as  he  had  been  all  his  life 
in  the  business,  that  children  employed  in  the  cotton  ma- 
nufactories, Avould  be  found  unfit  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses of  life.” 

Such  a waste  of  life  must  necessarily  require  a supply  some- 
what beyond  the  ordinary  means,  by  which,  in  well-regu- 
lated society,  the  decay  of  health,  and  the  ravages  of  death 
are  recruited. 

Upon  the  artificial  supply,  in  aid  of  ordinary  generation, 
hear  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

In  his  speech  on  the  poor-laws  (13th  July  1807),  Sir 
Samuel  says  • — “ It  was  the  custom  to  send  the  parish  ap- 
prentices to  as  great  a distance  as  possible,  where  they  had 
no  friends  to  attend  to  their  situation.  In  some  parishes 
in  London,  they  were  accustomed  to  send  them  to  the  dis- 
tance of  some  hundi’eds  of  miles,  and  to  contract  with  the 
proprietors  of  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire,  &c,  for  so  many 
of  them,  who  were  sent  off  in  carts,  like  so  many  negro 
slaves.” 

Here,  then,  on  the  altar  of  these  Moloch  cotton  and 
woollen  lords,  is  a sacrifice  of  English  life,  and  more  than 
English  life,  English  virtue,  to  adorn  the  persons  and  tc 
gratify  the  caprices  of  Columbian  Hons,  and  of  Peruvian 
Senoras.  But  this  sacrifice  is  not,  like  the  sacrifice  to  Mo- 
loch, a momentary,  although  a bloody  act,  and  attended 
with  but  a momentary  pain.  No : health  and  virtue  are 
to  sink,  and  life  to  be  extinguished,  by  slow  and  extended 
torture. 

The  following  facts  have  been  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  examined  by  the  committees  of  parliament — 
that  in  factories  where  the  use  of  modern  machinery  has 
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been  introduced,  large  bodies  are  collected,  in  close  build- 
ings, to  the  number  of  some  thousands  of  miserable  crea- 
tures  that  they  are  there  kept  fom’teen  hours  in  each  day, 

lodged  up,  summer  and  wincer,  in  a heat  of  above  80  de- 
grees. This  is  a heat  in  which  men  have  dropped  down 
dead  in  the  han'^est  held,  and  horses  have  fallen  dead  in  the 
road.  In  this  heat  the  poor  creatures  are  doomed  to  toil 
day  after  day  for  3 13  days  in  the  year,  14  hours  in  each  day, 
in  an  average  heat  of  82  degrees.  Men  of  strong  constitu- 
tion are  rendered  old  and  past  labour  at  forty  years  of  age, 
and  children  are  rendered  decrepid  and  deformed,  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  slaughtered  by  consumption,  before 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

This  congregation  of  unhappy  beings  too,  in  this  stimu- 
lating  atmosphere,  engenders  vices,  which  can  scarcely  ^vith 
decency  be  touched  upon.  But  it  has  been  already  said, 
that  the  heat  of  the  east,  having  been  evolved  in  England, 
has  reared  all  its  loathsome  vices  into  tropical  maturity — 
Enough. 

There  is  one  other  view,  which,  as  it  is  an  appendage  to 
every  branch  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  manufactm'es, 
whether  of  cotton,  of  woollen,  or  of  silk,  ought  to  be  taken. 
For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  useful  to  extract  part  of  a re- 
port of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  case 
of  the  calico  printers — presented  to  the  House,  on  the  17th 
of  July  1806.  “ The  excessive  heat  of  the  printing  shops 

affects  the  workmen  so  as  to  debilitate  the  journeymen’s 
constitutions,  in  promoting  too  great  a quantity  of  perspir- 
ation, as  printers  are  in  general  obliged  to  work  nearly 
naked,  and  conlined  nearly  11  or  12  hom*s  in  the  day, 
which  tends  to  weaken  the  constitution  in  such  a manner 
as  to  disable  them  from  procuring  a livelihood  at  any  out- 
door work.”  Again — “that  the  effluviae  of  the  drugs, 
used  in  printing,  add  to  the  bad  effects  of  the  heat,  and 
produce,  among  the  generality  of  the  journeymen,  a great 
difficulty  of  breathing — diseases  of  the  lungs,  &c — their 
sight  is  very  apt  to  fail  them,  and  the  infirmity  of  old  ago 
very  soon  overtakes  them.” 

The  detail  of  the  manufiictiu*ing  system,  of  its  effects, 
has  been  tedious.  It  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
“ some  compunctious  visitings  of  .nature”  for  suffering 
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humanit)".  Yet  it  oilers  some  consolation,  as,  in  it,  has 
been  laid  the  glory  and  the  power  ‘ ‘ of  the  most  humane, 
generous,  and  benevolent  government  upon  the  earth.” 

It  is  useful  too,  as  a great  lesson  of  civil  and  militaiy 
policy.  It  Shows  the  prognosticating  wisdom  of  the  for- 
mer kings  and  statesmen  of  England,  who  foreseeing  the 
.physical  debility,  and  moral  debasement,  which  a combina- 
tion of  Roman  insatiability  in  militaiy  rapacity,  with  Car  . 
thagenian  insatiability  in  commercial  monopoly  would 
draw  upon  their  subjects,  had  wisely  contrived  a system, 
which  as  a resource  for  the  decaying  strength  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  in  furnishing  a raw  material  of  w'ar, 
should  fonn  Ireland  into  a pepiniere  of  the  first  military 
population  in  Europe. 

By  the  latest  returns  of  the  population  of  England,  it 
would  appear  that  the  increase  since  the  retmm  of  1801  has 
been  about  one  seventeenth. 

The  agricultural,  or  gross  military  population  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  return  of  1801,  amounted  to  1,524,227.  To 
this  add  one  seventeenth,  viz.,  89,660;  amount  1,613,887. 
By  the  calculation  of  the  Irish  population  above  stated, 
the  gross  military  or  agricultoal  population  amounts  to 
3,328,874.  So  that  the  military  population  of  Ireland  ex- 
ceeds the  military  population  of  England  by  the  difference 
between  3,328,874,  and  1,613,887,  viz.  by  1,714,987,  or 
nearly  one  million. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Conti*ast  of  the  population  of  England  with  the  garrison  of  Ireland 
(continued). 

In  the  last  chapter  it  has  been  stated,  that  an  endeavour 
to  show  what  constitutes  a military  population  may  be 
illustrated,  by  showing  what  does  not,  and  what  cannot 
constitute  a military  population. 

To  produce  this  negative  illustration,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  state  of  a proportion  of  the  popula- 
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tion  of  England,  as  affording  the  most  perfect  example  in 
Europe,  of  a numerous  body  of  people,  without  one  par- 
ticle of  the  ingredients  of  a military  population. 

The  space  allotted  confined  the  enquiry  to  the  physical 
or  corporeal  part  of  the  combination,  necessaiy  to  form 
the  ground- work  of  that  character,  which  should  ensure  a 
perfect  system  of  national  defence.  To  form  a militaiy 
population,  another  ingredient  is  as  necessaiy  as  fiimness 
of  flesh,  strength  of  bone,  and  elasticity  of  muscle.  It 
was  a grand  military  maxim  of  Napoleon,  that  “ in  war, 
the  moral  is  to  the  physical  force,  as  three  parts  to  one.” 

The  moral  character  therefore  of  that  portion  of  the 
population  of  England,  whose  bodily  imbecility  was  shown 
in  the  last  chapter,  must  now  be  exhibited. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  much  assistance  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  facts  collected  and  disclosed  in  an  English 
work,  called  the  Quarterly  Review.  Several  reasons  con- 
cur to  make  it  useful.  It  is  a work  of  men  of  talent — 
The  connexion  of  these  men  with  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, lays  open  to  them,  the  most  authentic  sources  of 
inforaiation  : and,  it  may,  from  that  connexion,  and  the 
consequent  influence  on  the  conductors,  be  inferred,  that 
no  conclusions,  except  those,  which  notorious  facts  had 
rendered  too  open  to  be  concealed,  would  be  drawn  to  the 
prejiidice,  either  of  the  people,  or  of  the  government  of 
England. 

In  the  assistance  taken  from  the  Quarterly  Review, 
some  of  its  general  principles  must  have  precedence. 

“ It  is  not,”  says  the  pious  writer,  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, No  29,  “in  respect  of  his  Creator  alone,  that  man 
is  as  clay  in  the  potter’s  hands : human  institutions  make 
the  difference  between  the  Englishman  and  the  savage ; 
between  the  happiest  members  of  an  enlightened  age,  and 
the  veriest  wretch  of  St  Giles’s,  whose  life  displays  at  once 
the  extremes  of  degradation  and  of  misery.”  Again — 
“The  system  which  produces  the  happiest  moral  effects 
will  be  found  also  most  beneficial  to  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dividuals, and  to  the  general  weal:  upon  this  basis  ihe 
science  of  political  economy  will  rest  at  last,  when  the  pon- 
derous volumes  with  which  it  has  been  overlaid  shall  have 
sunk,  by  their  ot\ti  weight,  into  the  dead  sea  of  oblivion.” 
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These  undeniable  moral  and  political  generalities  arc 
cited,  as  standards  of  reference,  by  which  the  facts  that 
the  same  authority  has  given  of  the  present  state  of  England 
may  be  measured. 

On  the  facts,  hear  Doctor  Southey,  a learned  Quarterly 
Re\'iewer. 

“The  dwellings  of  the  labouring  manufacturer  are  in 
narrow  streets  and  lanes,  blocked  up  from  ^light  and  air, 
crow'ded  together,  because  every  inch  of  land  is  of  such 
value  that  room  for  light  and  air  cannot  be  afforded  to 
them.  Here,  in  Manchester,  a great  part  of  the  poor  lodge 
in  cellars,  damp  and  dark,  where  every  kind  of  filth  is  suf- 
fered to  accumulate,  because  no  exertions  of  domestic  care 
can  ever  make  such  homes  decent.  These  places  are  so 
many  hot-beds  of  infection,  and  the  poor  in  large  towns 
are  never  witliout  an  infectious  fever  among  them ; a plague 
of  their  omi,  which  leaves  the  habitation  of  the  rich,  hke 
a Goshen  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  un visited. 

‘ ‘ When  the  poor  are  no  longer  capable  of  contributing 
to  their  owm  support,  they  are  removed  to  what  is  called 
the  Workhouse.  I cannot  express  to  you  the  feeling  of 
hopelessness  and  dread  with  which  all  the  decent  poor  look 
on  to  this  wretched  termination  of  life  and  labour.  To 
this  place  all  vagrants  are  sent  for  punishment ; unmarried 
'women  with  child  go  here  to  be  delivered ; and  poor  or- 
phans and  base-bom  children  are  brought  up  here,  till  of 
age  to  be  apprenticed  off ; the  other  inmates  are  those  un- 
happy  people  who  are  utterly  helpless,  parish  idiots,  and 
madmen,  the  bfind,  the  palsied,  and  the  old,  who  are  ut- 
terly worn  out.  It  is  not  in  nature  that  the  superintend- 
ents of  such  institutions  should  be  gentle -hearted,  when  the 
superintendence  is  undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of  salar}^ 

‘ ‘ To  this  society  of  w’retchedness  the  labomlng  poor  of 
England  look  as  their  resting-place  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
and  rather  than  enter  abodes  so  miserable,  they  endure  the 
severest  privations  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  exist.  Per- 
haps  the  pain,  the  positive  bodily  pain,  Avhich  the  poor  of 
England  endure  from  cold,  may  be  esteemed  the  worst  of 
their  poverty.  Coal  is  every  where  dear,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  collieries,  and  especially  so  in  Lon- 
don, where  the  number  of  the  poor  is,  of  course,  the  greatest. 
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You  see  women  raking  the  ashes  in  the  streets  for  the 
sake  of  the  half  burned  cinders.  What  a picture  does  one 
of  their  houses  present  in  the  depth  of  winter  ! The  old 
cowering  over  a few  embers — the  children  shivering  in  rags, 
pale  and  livid — all  the  activity  and  joyousness  natural  to 
their  time  of  life  chilled  within  them.  The  numbers  who 
perish  from  diseases  produced  by  exposure  to  cold  and 
rain,  by  unwholesome  food,  and  by  the  want  of  enough  of 
that,  would  startle  as  well  as  shock  you.  Of  the  children 
of  the  poor  hardly  one-third  is  reared. 

“ To  talk  of  English  happiness  is  to  talk  of  Spartan 
freedom;  the  helots  are  overlooked.  In  no  country  can 
such  riches  be  acquired  by  commerce,  but  it  is  the  one, 
who  grows  rich  by  the  labour  of  the  hundred.  The  hun- 
dred human  beings  like  himself,  as  wonderfully  fashioned 
by  nature,  are  sacrificed,  body  and  soul.  They  are  de- 
prived in  childhood  of  all  instruction  and  all  enjoyment ; 
of  the  sports  in  wdiich  childhood  instinctively  indulges  ; of 
fresh  air  by  day,  and  of  natural  sleep  by  night.  Their 
health,  physical  and  moral,  is  alike  destroyed ; they  die  of 
diseases  induced  by  unremitting  task-v/ork,  by  confinement 
in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  crowded  rooms,  by  the  par- 
ticles of  metallic  or  vegetable  dust  which  they  are  conti- 
nually inhaling;  or,  they  live  to  grow  up  wiihout  decency, 
without  comfort,  and  without  hope ; without  morals,  with- 
out religion,  and  without  shame;  and  bring  forth  slaves, 
like  themselves,  to  tread  in  the  same  path  of  misery.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  foregoing  statements  which  is 
not  fully  confirmed  in  the  report  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  These  reports  unfold  a state  of  so- 
ciety extraordinaiy  and  deplorable,  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  imagination,  in  reference  to  a country  wearing, 
externally,  an  aspect  of  the  highest  general  vigour  and 
prosperity.  Take,  in  part,  the  follovving  extracts  from 
these  reports : — “ Your  committee  cannot  J)ut  fear,  from  a 
reference  to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  poor,  and  in- 
creased and  increasing  amount  of  the  sums  raised  for  their 
relief,  that  this  system  of  poor-laws  is  perpetually  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  misery  it  was  designed  to  alleviate. 

“The  result  appears  to  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  moral  habits,  and  consequent  happiness  of  a great  body 
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of  the  people,  who  have  been  reduced  to  the  degradation  of 
a dependence  upon  parochial  support. 

‘ ‘ In  1803,  the  sum  raised  as  poor-rates  was  5, 848, 205.  In 
1815,  it  was  7,068,999.  It  is  apparent  that  both  the  num- 
ber of  paupers,  and  the  amount  of  money  levied  by  assess- 
ment, are  progressively  increasing,  while  the  situation  of 
the  poor  appears  not  to  have  improved.  Of  the  cultivator 
of  a small  farm,  it  has  been  said,  forcibly  and  truly,  that 
he  rises  early,  and  it  is  late  before  he  retires  to  rest ; yet 
■with  aU  his  labour  and  his  ease,  he  can  scarcely  provide 
subsistence  for  his  family.  He  would  feed  them  better,  but 
the  prodigal  must  first  be  fed ; he  would  purchase  warmer 
clothing  for  his  children,  but  the  children  of  the  prostitute 
must  first  be  clothed.  -In  the  petition  fi'om  the  parish  of 
Wombridge,  in  Salop,  the  petitioners  state  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  lands,  mines,  and  houses  in  the  parish,  is  not 
sufiicient  to  maintain  the  poor,  even  if  the  same  were  to  be 
set  free  of  rent,  and  that  these  circumstances  will  inevitably 
compel  the  occupiers  of  lands  and  mines  to  relinquish  them ; 
and  the  poor  will  be  -without  relief,  or  any  known  mode  of 
obtaining  it,  unless  some  assistance  be  speedily  afforded  to 
them.  Your  committee  apprehend,  from  the  positions  be- 
fore them,  that  this  is  one  only  of  many  parishes  which  are 
fast  approaching  to  a state  of  dereliction.  In  proportion  to 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  who  are  reduced  to  this 
unfortunate  dependence  upon  parish  relief,  must  not  only 
be  the  increase  of  miseiy  to  each  individual,  but  also  the 
moral  deterioration  of  the  people.  The  casualties  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age  do  not  constitute  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  demands  upon  the  poor-rates  ; a much  greater  proper- 
tion  consists  of  allowances  distributed,  in  most  parts  of 
England,  to  the  labouring  poor,  in  addition  to  their  wages, 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  their  children.  ” 

Patience  would  be  wearied  if  an  attempt  were  here  made 
to  repeat  the  whole  of  the  irresistible  evidence  contained  in 
these  reports,  of  the  moral  degradation,  and  consequent  de- 
pravity of  the  mass  of  the  English  population.  The  re- 
cords of  parliament,  the  conclusive  evidence  of  the  statute 
law  of  the  realm,  show  the  morals  of  England  to  contain 
such  a mass  of  infectious  matter,  as  now  almost  to  choke 
the  sink  of  human  nature,  her  own  capital. 
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In  1817,  an  act  was  death!  for®  !on!coLplf- 

public  meeting,  the  p ^ . ^ j^jg^gistrate  to  disperse.  This 

ance  with  the  order  of  ^ ® P palled  the  six-acts,  should  be 
act,  and  that  code,  ^ following  observa- 

taken  into  consideration,  » particular  sys- 

tions  of  some  eminent  had^^^^^^^^ 

SS."CuSr“  I-  ”• 

th.  *« 

sentence  of  the  l^VrthTES'SbmtVe^  must  travel, 

efforts  to  put  off  for  a thus,  and  rea. 

in  the  end?  ^ That  the  laoounng  i 


in  thp  end?  'mat  tne  muuunu^  Uf 

son  tLTaU  act  in  consequence,  is  beyond  aU  doubt. 
“ Smful  as  this  is,  it  is  far  more  mouriffu 

/Y’_  ^-erfvOTYia  TinVertV.  lU  thC  mi 


“ Mournful  as  this  is,  it  is  lar 

p?:;o£fh£|| 

no  state  happier  than  thefo  own, 

able  circumstances  as  to  alaw  of  nature  But,  in  a country 
like  ours  there  exists  a contrast  which  continually  lorces 
itself  upon  the  eye,  and  upon  the  reflective  faculty. 
our  allegorical  prints,  there  is  one  which  represents  a human 
figure  of  which  the  right  side  was  dressed  m the  full  fashion 
M re  day!wU  the  left  was  undressed  to  the  very  bones. 


t Shakspeare  has  concentrated  the  essence  of  ®e  ^ant  in  one  toe : 
^ “ How  is’t  witli  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me.  -MiCntTH. 

J Quarterly  Review,  No  31, 1816. 
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and  displayed  a human  skeleton.  The  contrast  in  this  worse 
than  Mezentian  imagination,  is  not  more  frightful  than  that 
between  wealth  and  squalid  pauperism,  which  may  be  found 
every  day  jostling  each  other  in  the  street. ”f 

This  original  print,  originally  the  sport  of  fancy  in  some 
idle  masquerade,  has  now  become  the  pure  portrait  of  living 
England — the  picture  of  her  emaciated  strength,  of  her  de- 
graded morality,  and  of  her  tinsel  vanity. 

Nor  is  the  rising  generation  in  a more  hopeful  situation 
than  that  which  is  in  adult  existence. 

“ The  recent  parliamentaiy  enquiry  has  shovn  that  there 
are  above  130,000  children  in  London,  who  are  without  the  I 
means  of  education,  and  that  there  are  from  three  to  four  j 
thousand  who  are  let  out  to  beggars,  and  trained  up  in  dis-  I 
honesty — even  this  represents  but  a part  of  the  evil — if  the  j 
children  are  without  education,  the  parents  are  without  re-  | 
ligion.”  j 

The  subject  of  the  foregoing  chapters  has  been  confined 
principally  to  the  state,  as  to  personal  health  and  strength,  1 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  good  people  of  England,  viz — the  ' 
manufacturing  classes.  In  this  course,  such  is  the  myste- 
rious union  of  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  touching,  at  least,  upon  the  mo- 
ral state  of  the  same  classes,  whose  coi-poral  capacities  were 
the  direct  subjects  of  observation.  That  there  was  not  any 
wandering  from  the  subject,  in  thus  tending  a little  towards 
the  moral  state  of  these  manufacturers,  may,  perhaps  be 
admitted  upon  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith.  “The  un- 
derstandings,” says  Adam  Smith,  “ of  the  greater  part  of 
men,  are  necessarily  formed  by  their  ordinary  employments. 
The  man  whose  life  is  spent  in  performing  a few  simple 
operations,  of  which  the  effects,  too,  are  always  the  same, 
has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  understanding,  or  to  exercise 
his  invention  in  finding  out  expedients  for  removing  diffi- 
culties which  never  occur.  He  naturally  loses,  therefore, 
the  habit  of  such  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as  stupid 
and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for  a human  creature  to  be- 
come. The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him  not  only  inca- 
pable of  relishing  or  bearing  a part  in  any  rational  conver- 
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gation,  but  of  conceiving  any  generous,  tender,  , or  noble 
sentiment,  and  consequently  of  forming  any  just  judgment, 
concerning  many  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  OF 
the  great  and  extensive  interests  of  his  country,  he  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  judging ; and  unless  very  particular 
pains  have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwise,  he  is  equaDy 
incapable  of  defending  his  country  in  war.  The  uniformity 
of  Ills  stationary  life,  naturally  corrupts  the  courage  of  his 
mind,  and  makes  him  regard  with  abhoiTcnce,  the  irregu- 
lar, uncertain,  and  adventurous  life  of  a soldier.  ^ It  cor. 
rupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and  renders  him  inca- 
I pable  of  exerting  his  strengtli  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
in  any  other  employment  than  that  in  which  he  has  been 
bred,  llis  dexterity  in  his  ovm  particular  trade,  seems,  in 
this  manner  to  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  his  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  martial  virtues.” 

Such  is  the  picture,  and  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a master, 
of  tlie  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualities  of  a portion, 
the  first  in  number,  and,  if  not  the  first,  the  second  in 
wealth,  of  the  good  and  industrious  population  of  England. 

The  above-collected  quotations  are,  in  the  original  pub- 
lications, scattered  through  a variety  of  separate  works. 
Their  diffusion  diminishes  the  total  of  their  effect.  It  wag 
right  to  bring  them  together.  It  is  in  intellectual,  as  it  is 
in  field  tactics  (drawing  different  masses  of  force,  to  bear 
upon  one  point  of  attack,  is  the  modem  military  principle), 
and  a concentric  movement  is,  onpm’e  scientific  system,  far 
superior  to  an  eccentric  spreading. 

Of  effects,  so  singular  and  so  degrading,  it  is  natural  to 
enquire  into  causes.  The  Quarterly  Review  says  truly, 
“ that  human  institutions  make  the  difference  between  the 
Englishman  and  the  savage.”  What,  tlien,  are  those  in- 
'Stitutions,  which,  by  a strange  contrast,  have  elevated  the 
'power  of  England  as  a nation,  or  rather  as  a government 
'than  as  a nation,  and  have  reduced  its  inhabitants,  indivi- 
dually, to  such  a state  of  physical  weakness  and  moral  de- 
J gradation? 

The  principle  established  by  the  government  of  England, 
;of  fixing  its  power  upon  its  wealth ; and  its  wealth,  upon  a 
^permanent  conspiracy  against  the  industry,  and  conse- 
quently against  the  wealth  of  ail  other  nation,  is  ; 
c 
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1 f:  1st.  By  the  navigation  act  and  its  amendments, 

2d.  By  the  successive  actsf  freeing  imported  raw  mate- 
rials of  all  duty — of  laying  proliihitoiy  duties  upon  the  ex-, 
port  of  raw  materials ; 

3d.  By  prohibiting  the  import  of  all  foreign  manufac-.. 
tures,  and  encouraging  the  export  of  all  domestic  manufac*  ■ 
tm'es,  by  bounties,  &c. 

These  statutes  form  conclusive  evidence  of  a conspiracy: 
against  the  industry,  and  consequently  against  the  wealth;) 
of  all  other  nations. 

But  this  conspiracy,  by  accumulating  d wealth,  not  the; 
produce  of  fair  competition,  but  of  fraudulent  commercial  i 
advantage  sustained  by  aimed  violence,  taught,  by  a granc  i 
national  example,  to  each  individual,  and  to  each  class,, 
the  principle  of  an  over-reaching  spirit  in  dealing'  and  o; 
violence,  or  evasion  in  maintaining  that  over-reaching  spirit.:, 
Hence  may  be  seen  in  England,  a complete  separation  of , 
or  rather  an  opposition  of  interests  among  the  differeni  ' 
classes  of  society — the  agricultural  opposed  to  the  manu- 
facturing interests — ^the  commercial  sometimes  to  both,  al ; 
ways  to  one.  The  poor  regulating  the  price  of  commodi-: 
ties  by  riot ; and  the  rich,  hanging  or  transporting  the  poor.  , 
according  to  the  statute,  on  the  instant,  for  that  puiqiost 
made  and  provided — inflicting  deadly  punishment  on  mer 
for  feeling  the  pressure  of  want.  A ministry  seeking., 
among  these  contentious  parties,  to  sustain  itself  by  that. , 
which  is  by  some  called  influence,  by  others  (doubtlesf: 
without  foundation)  bribery.  The  higher  orders,  degradec  i 
and  enfeebled  by  excessive  wealth,  the  lower  orders  stllj 
more  degraded  and  enfeebled  by  excessive  poverty. — Sue! 
is  the  state  at  home. 

Abroad,  the  proceedings  during  the  French  Eevolution. , 
show  the  domestic  system  of  England,  extending  its  profli  f , 
gacy  in  all  external  relations.  By  a system  of  bribeiy  i, 
called  subsidizing,  engaging  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
in  a conspnacy  against  France — not  so  much  against  Franc(  j| 
in  its  existing  substance,  as  against  its  supposed  moral  prin- 
ciples—the  sword  against  the  thoughts  of  the  human  mind. 

" t By  the  8th  of  George  I.,  ch.  15,  near  tv/o  hundred  taxes  on  raw  ma 
teri^  imported,  and  on  British  manufactures  exported,  were  talvci*  oS 
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Uke  the  absurdity  of  Milton’s  swords,  in  his  battle  of 

Aj^els,  cutting  through  “immortal  essences  ” 

the  plrfes  ST  foreign  bribery  produced  the  min  of 

“■s 

existing  circumstances  ’ ^ the  unlucky  course  of 

ta  p„  P.4, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Eerenne  or  Ftaandal  power  of  Irelaua  compared  with  that  of  England. 

Hitherto  the  subjects  of  consideration  have  been  tho  c^-i 
c imate,  position,  and  population  of  Ireland  linf-  ’ 
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It  is  necessary  now  to  enquire  into  certain  effects,  which, 
^rith  such  materials,  have  been  produced  by  a system  of 
wrnment,  that,  until  the  period,  when  Ireland  came  to  be 
blessed  by  the  superintendence  of  the  most  humane, 
generous,^  and  benevolent  goveriiment  upon  the  earth 
S be  tei-med,  a continuation  of  rapine  and  of  slaughter, 
rather  than  of  sober  legal  regulation,  even  under  us  se- 

verest  forms.  -r  i j • 

‘ Such  an  investigation  will  ascertain  what  Ireland  is— 
stm  more,  will  it  serve  to  disclose  what  Ireland  migat  have 
been  had  she  been  enabled  to  asunder  another  system. 
Sr  conclusion  is  imported.  What  Mand  is,  must  be 
answered  by  an  enumeration  of  her  moyal.  jts  veil  her 
Xrical  poXs.  But  all  power,  individual  or  national, 
to^ie  usehillv  considered,  must  be  considered  as  telatiie. 
An  cnTuity  into  the  power  of  any  one  country,  must  be 
Iceompanted  by  an  enquiry  into  the  powers  of  other,  and 
XoS  n-  coiiiuries..  Without  such  an  attendant,  the  great 
dSatum  of  proportioning  means  to  ends,  can  never  be 
attained.  Prom  such  a comparative  enquiiy,  a corollaiy 

STr  Ty  ‘to  mltEo  toSS«”o«‘'Uttion. 

The  words  independent  position,  as  far  as  they  may, 
amono-  their  application  to  other  states,  be  applied  to  Ir?- 
Xd  must  be  understood  in  the  limited  sense  stated  in 
lana,  m ^ tn  this  work that  is,  consonant  to  a per- 

such  an  independence,  and  separate  power,  as  was  enjoyed 
Xfhrotber  branches  of  the  Irish  legislatm-e  (in  theory 
and  ta  fLi  at  least)  before  the  year  1801.  Showing  the 
Ireland  for  independence,  is  only  intended  to 
Xve  vXin  heLlf,  perfect  means  of  defepce 

Elaink  Xi-n  aggression,  without  being  any  burden  on  the 
means  of  her  benevolent  sister  and  protector.  But  the 
Ee  independent  position  has  been  adopted,  however, 
phrase  ^ P ^ and  without  any  particular  appli- 

£om  Ind  it  has  been  the  more  wilUngly  adopted  from 
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the  just  observation  of  Doctor  Miller*  ‘‘  that  whatever 
cause  generates  a strong  feeling  of  political  independence, 
must  develope  every  principle  of  intellectual  energy,  which 
exists  among  a people.”  From  Doctor  Miller’s  observa- 
tion arises  the  inference,  that  after  a certain  degree  of 
natural  increase  and  cultivation,  the  political  independence 
of  a nation,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it,  must  he  inseparably  united.  An  adult  might  be 
provided  with  food  and  raiment,  by  the  superintendence  of 
a nurse.  An  adult  nation  by  the  superintendence  of  a 
nurse — a mother  or  sister  country.  But  even  if  the 
mother  or  the  sister  country  were  sound  hearted — even  if 
they  were  like  to  the  Irish-fosterers — still  more,  if  they 
were  like  to  one  of  those  ferocious,  because  hacknied 
traders,  of  whom,  in  certain  newspapers,  we  meet  with 
daily  harrowing  descriptions,  under  the  firm  of  parish- 
nurses,  yet  the  life  of  such  an  adult,  so  nursed,  individual 
or  nation,  would  be  miserable,  and  its  character  contempt- 
ible. 

Adam  Smith’s  book  on  “ the  wealth  of  nations”  is  an 
admirable  work,  of  much  utility — ^it  has  not,  however,  been 
unproductive  of  some  injury.  The  study  of  it  has  led 
many  men  to  limit  their  enquiries,  to  the  mere  question  of 
the  shortest  methods,  of  accumulating  wealth,  without 
regard  to  its  due  distribution,  or  to  the  moral  character 
engendered  by  keen  habits  of  acquisition.  From  this 
course  of  study,  has  been  produced  a race  of  statesmen, 
who  seem  to  consider  that  “because  men,  like  other  ani- 
mals, are  maintained  in  multitudes,  where  the  necessaries 
of  life  ai*e  amassed,  and  the  store  of  wealth  is  enlarged,  we 
may  drop  our  regards  for  the  happiness,  the  moral  and 
political  character  of  a people,  and,  anxious  for  the  herd 
we  would  propagate,  cany  our  views  no  farther  than  the 
stall  and  the  pasture.” 

He,  however,  V-ho  wiites  •s\dth  the  hope  of  giving  useful 
information,  must  take  the  public  feeling  as  he  finds  it. 
In  compliance  with  the  tendency  which  Adam  Smith  has 
given  to  the  public  mind,  the  question  to  be  here  made, 
will  be  on  the  wealth,  and  pecuniary  resources  of  Ireland, 

A reference  to  a report  from  the  select  committee  (1815) 

* Philosopliy  of  Iliatory,  wl.  I,  pag.  88. 
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on  tliQ  public  income  and  expenditure  of  Ireland,  sup- 
port the  following  account.  The  period  of  twenty-four 
years  was,  as  it  is  supposed,  taken  by  the  committee,  in 
order  to  show  the  exertions  of  Ireland  during  the  war 
which  England  undertook  and  carried  on,  to  establish 
legitimacy  and  the  inquisition. 

The  total  of  the  sums  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland 
for  the  abo7e  period  of  twenty-four  years  amounted 
to  ...  ...  ...  ...  £92,363,033 

The  funded  debt  of  Eeland  lor  the  same 
period  ...  ...  ...  127,865,067 

Unfunded  debt  do  ...  ...  3,461,571 

Kemainiiig  due  to  England  on 
the  foot  of  money  advanced 

to  1811  by  England  ...  ...  6,300,000 


£229,990,171 


' State  it  in  even  numbers  at  ...  £230,000,000 

The  above  sum  divided  by  24,  the  number  of  years  du- 
ring wiiich  it  was  expended,  gives  an  average  annual  ex- 
penditure to  Ireland  of  £9,582,923. 

The  inference  is,  that  Ireland,  during  the  period  of  the 
twenty-four  years  of  the  war,  was  capable  of  raising  and 
expending,  in  the  ca.use  of  legitimacy  and  the  incjuisition, 
iflbove  nine  miihons  and  one  half  per  annum.  To  deny 
this  capability,  would  be  to  impeach  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  that  power  by  which  it  was  raised — Parliament.  Who, 
in  the  gracious  face  of  his  Biitannic  Majesty’s  Attorney- 
General  will  presume  to  do  so?  Either  the  coiiuibiition  was 
within  the  means  and  the  will  of  Ireland,  or  it  w^as  not.  if 
it  w'ere  not,  it  must  be  consldei  ed  as  the  cruel  exaction  of  a 
tyrannous  process.  Who  will  venture  so  dangerous  a pro- 
position ? 

But  if  such  an  expenditure  w^ere  within  the  will,  and  wirlna 
the  means  of  Ireland,  then,  the  fact  lays  a ground  for  a 
comparison  of  relative  povrer,  between  Ireland  and  other 
countries.  To  compare  the  pecuniary  resources  of  Ireland, 
with  countries  not  conspicuously  advanced  in  the  modern 
summum  bonum,  might  be  liable  to  cavil.  Let  the  golden 
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star let  England  then  be  examined.  This  course  will  be, 

according  to  the  old  mle  of  controversy,  taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  To  render,  what  may,  in  argument,  be  con- 
sidered as  fair,  still  fairer  for  England,  let  the  period  from 
the  revolution  of  1668,  to  the  termination  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  be  taken.  This  will  avoid  any  invidious  com- 
parison of  the  powers  of  England  at  the  present  day,  with 
one  of  her  provinces.  Two  other  reasons  suggest  the  choice 
of  this  period. 

First It  w'as  the  period  when  the  gloiy  and  power  of 

England  w'as  most  indisputably  acknowledged — a period, 
when  she  had  to  stmggle  with  most  extensive  foreign  wars, 
and  w’ith  two  formidable  internal  rebelUons. 

Secondly The  orbit  of  the  subsequent  period  in  Eng- 

land was  disturbed  by  certain  eccentricities,  which  take  it  out 
of  the  range  of  ordinary  and  regular  intellectual  operation. 
Doctor  Willis  was  too  long,  and  too  deeply  engaged, 
during  that  period,  to  render  it  a fit  basis,  for  any  political 
calculation.  He  certainly  was  employed  upon  one  branch 
of  the  legislatiue.  Had  that  skilful  doctor  been  called,  at 
that  period,  to  the  assistance  of  the  two  other  branches,  the 
effect  would  have  been  that  the  learned  doctor  would  have 
either  cured  or  secured  them  : either  end  of  which  alter- 
native, would,  probably,  have  produced  infinite  benefit  to 
the  present  generation,  and  would  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  future  prosperity. 


The  money  raised  and  expended  by  England,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  and  William,  may  be  taken  at  an  average 
anually  of  £4,000,000 

Dming  the  reign  of  Queen 


Anne,  at 
Of  George  I 
Of  George  II 


5.000. 000 

7.000. 000  and  ^ 
11,000,000  andf 


If  these  sums  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years, 
respectively,  in  each  reign,  the  total  amount  will  be  about 
£603,000,000.  This  last  sum,  divided  by  71  (the  number 
of  years  in  all  the  reigns  taken  together),  gives  an  average 
of  about  eight  millions  and  a half  for  the  expense  of  each 
year.  But  the  sum  raised  from  Heland  and  expended  by 
England,  amounts,  in  twenty-four  years  to  £230,000,000 
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nearly.  This  last  sum  divided  by  24  gives  an  average  of 
nine  millions  and  a half  for  sums  raised  in  that  period  by 
Ireland. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  pecuniar}^  resources  are  evidence  of 
national  strength,  the  present  strength  of  Ireland  exceeds 
the  strength  of  England,  in  the  period  from  the  reign  of 
William  to  the  termination  of  that  of  George  II.,  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  nine  and  a half  to  eight  and  a half*,  or  as 
nineteen  to  seventeen. 

If  this  be  denied,  what  will  become  of  the  justice,  vds- 
dom,  and  humanity  of  the  assembly,  not  of  United  Irish- 
men, but  of  the  United  Parliament  ? Did  that  just,  wise^ 
and  humane  body,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  the 
United  Parliament,  oppress  Ireland,  by  wringing  from  her 
a contribution  which  she  was  unable  to  bear  ? Who,  while 
there  remains  a dictionary  of  the  law  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, will  presume  to  make  a pretence  of  Parliament 
having  entertained  such  a pm*pose  ? But  if  the  contribution 
were  not  so  vTung  from  Ireland,  then  was  she  a willing 
and  a capable  contributor.  This  concession  is  all  which  is 
at  present  required. 

One  objection  may  arise  to  the  foregoing  comparison  of 
contribution.  It  may  be  said  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  war  with  Prance, 
gives  a nominal  advantage  to  the  contribution  of  Ireland, 
over  the  tact  of  real  value.  Let  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  during  the  latter  period  ought 
to  be  taken  into  the  accoimt.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  fix 
some  point  of  depreciation  as  a standard.  The  true  point 
of  depreciation  was  for  some  time  disputed,  principally  on 
the  relation  of  the  paper  money  or  bank-note  to  the  price 
of  commodities.  But  as  the  present  question  is  merely  a 
money  question  between  the  two  countries,  and  at  different 
periods,  the  real  point  of  comparison  seems  to  be  the  de- 
predation  of  bank-notes  (the  internal  currency  of  the  two 
countries)  compared  with  bullion,  the  universal  standard 
of  the  world.  This  comparison  appears  the  more  just,  as 
the  money  raised  was  spent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
not  within  the  realm,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe — nay, 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

l!^ow  it  seems  to  have  have  been  admitted  that  the  asser- 
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tion  of  Mr  Ricardo,  viz — that  the  depreciation  of  bank- 
notes, compared  with  gold,  dming  the  bank  restriction, 
did  not,  in  England,  average  above  five  per  cent — was.jus- 
tified  by  the  fact,  since,  upon  Mr  Ricardo’s  calculation,  the 
regulations  contained  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  called  Mr 
Peel’s  bill,  were  founded.  Allowing,  therefore,  for  this 
depreciation  during  the  war,  the  difference  must  be  deducted 
from  the  nominal  contribution  of  Ireland  during  that  time. 
The  contribution  of  Ireland  has  been  stated  to  have  ave- 
raged during  the  war,  at  nine  millions  and  a half  per 
annum.  Pive  per  cent  upon  nine  millions  and  a half, 
amounts  to  £475,000.  Deducting  this  latter  sum  from 
nine  millions  and  a half,  will  reduce  the  average  of  the 
annual  contribution  of  Ireland  to  £9,025,000;  Which  will 
still  leave  above  one  half  million  in  favour  of  Ireland. 
Supposing  then  that  the  contribution  of  Ireland  had  been 
paid  in  gold,  she  would  have  paid  into  the  imperial  trea^ 
suiy,  and  in  what  the  common  people,  by  a very  j ust  ap- 
pellation, call  hard  cash,  a sum  of  £9,025,000  per  annum, 
or,  total,  £216,500,000. 

The  last  fact  leads  to  the  real  state  of  the  question. 

The  money  raised  by  England  during  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  was  almost  all  expended  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  question  of  depreciation  will  then  resolve  itself 
into  this — whether  a sum  of  £9,025,000  paid  in  gold,  du- 
ring the  French  revolutionaiy  war,  would,  on  the  continent, 
have  been  equal,  in  an  equal  time,  to  a sum  of  £8,500,000 
paid  in  gold,  between  the  years  1688,  and  the  year  of  the 
death  of  George  II. 

But  the  general  value  of  the  precious  metals  has  not 
been  so  depreciated  in  the  general  market  of  the  world,  as 
to  warrant  an  opinion  that  the  sum  of  £9,025,000  paid, 
during  the  latter  period,  would  not  have  been  equal  to 
£8,500,000  paid  during  the  earlier  period.  A reference  to 
the  several  writers  who  have  investigated  the  variations 
through  Europe,  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  during 
the  last  century,  will  prove  it. 

Such  is  the  state  of  Ireland  in  position,  soil,  climate, 
population,  and  pecuniary  resources. 

What  she  might  have  been  under  anotdier  goverment 
for  six  bundled  years  past,  is  matter  for  deep  and  sober 
reflection. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Comparison  of  the  resources  of  Ireland  with  those  of  the  states  of 
Holland,  from  their  rise  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

Hitherto  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  relative  resources 
of  Ireland  has  proceeded  on  a comparison  of  these,  which 
she  disclosed  within  the  twenty -four  years  of  the , revolu- 
tionary war  with  France,  and  the  resource  which  England 
brought  into  action  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the 
death  of  George  II.  This,  as  it  has  been  observed,  is 
“ taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.”  But  although  it  may  be 
the  gallantly,  it  is  not  the  justice  of  the  argument.  It  must 
not  stop.  Views  of  the  resources  of  other  countries  must 
be  brought  under  consideration. 

The  state,  whose  conduct  and  circumstances  will  afford 
the  greatest  number  of  illustrative  points  are — 1st.  The 
States  of  HoUand,  from  their  rise  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV 1 : 
2d.  Prussia,  under  Frederic  II.,  and  since  his  time ; 3d.. 
The  United  States  of  North  America,  during  the  period  of 
the  war  for  their  independence. 

1st.  States  of  Holland. 

At  the  most  prosperous  state  of  a government,  having 
held  for  nearly  two  centuries  so  prominent  a station  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  its  revenue  never  exceeded 
£3,000,000:  its  population  little  more  than  2,500,000, 

Ireland,  its  population  above  7,000,Q00. 

The  territory  of  the  States  of  Holland,  bearing  a propor- 
tion to  the  territoiy  of  Ireland  of  about  one-third. 

Ireland,  a fortification  girt  by  the  sea.  The  States  of 
Holland,  a sw^amp  in  the  continent.  The  revenue  of  Ire- 
land, at  present,  from  external  causes,  in  a state  of  vacil- 
lation, so  as  not  to  be  a subject  of  steady  calculation  : but, 
during  a period  of  oppressive  war,  having  stood  at 
£9,000,000.  For  the  particular  form  and  position  of  the 
State  of  Holland,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  refer  to  Sir 
W.  Teinple.  The  observations  of  Sir  W.  Temple  will 
show  that  the  peculin.r  fate  of  Ireland  has  not,  at  any  time, 
passed  without  notice. 

“ ’Tis  evident,”  says  Sir  W.  Temple,  “to  those  who 
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tave  read  the  most  and  travelled  farthest,  that  no  countiy 
can  be  found,  either  in  the  present  age,  or  upon  record  of  any 
story,  where  so  vast  a trade  has  been  managed,  as  in  the 
nan’ow  compass  of  the  four  united  provinces  of  the  common- 
wealth (Holland)  : nay,  it  is  generally  esteemed,  that  they 
I have  more  shipping  belonging  to  them,  than  there  does  to 
all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Yet  they  have  no  native  commo- 
dities towards  the  building  or  rigging  of  the  smallest 
vessel:  their  flax,  hemp,  wood,  pitch,  and  iron,  coming  all 
from  abroad,  as  wool  does  for  clothing  their  men,  and  com 
for  feeding  them.  Nor  do  I know  any  tiling  properly  of 
their  own  growth,  that  is  considerable,  either  for  their  own 
necessary  use,  or  for  the  traffic  with  their  neighbours,  be- 
sides butter,  cheese,  and  earthen  wares.  For  havens,  they 
have  not  any  good  upon  their  whole  coast.  Amsterdam, 
that  triumphs  in  the  spoils  of  Lisbon  and  Antwerp  (which 
before  engrossed  the  greatest  trade  of  Europe  and  the  In- 
dies) seems  to  he  the  least  incommodious  haven  they  have. 
Nor  has  Holland  grown  rich  hy  native  commodities,  but 
by  force  of  industry ; by  improvement  and  manufacture  of 
all  foreign  growths;  hy  heiug  the  general  magazine ’of 
Europe — and  hy  furnishing  all  parts  with  whatever  the 
market  wants  or  invites.  Since  the  ground  of  trade  can- 
not be  deduced  from  havens  or  native  commodities  (as 
may  he  well  concluded  from  the  sinvey  of  Holland  which 
has  the  least  and  the  worst — and  of  Ireland,  which  has  the 
most  and  the  best  of  hotli),  it  were  not  amiss  to  consider, 
from  what  other  source,  it  may  more  naturally,  and  cer- 
tainly he  derived  ; for  if  we  talk  of  indiistiy,  ^ye  are  still 
as  much  puzzled  to  seek"^  what  it  is  that  makes  the  people 
industrious  in  one  countiy,  and  idle  in  another.” 

A people,  with  scarcely  so  much  soil  as  deserves  the 
name  of  country  ; no  commodity  of  native  growth  ; not 
one  good  harbour  on  their  coast ; having,  under  a paternal 
and  legitimate,  hut  not  a domestic  government,  remained 
for  ages  a horde  of  obscure  fishermen,  inhabiting  an  un- 

vrholesome  swamp — suddenly  expanding  into  a nation 

among  the  leaders  of  Europe  in  arts  and  arms — founding 

• The  solution  of  this  interesting  questioii  will  he,  hereafter 
miimtely  entered  into. 
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their  power  upon  the  two  great,  basis  of  human  happiness 
— perseverance  in  acquiring — moderation  in  expending  ; 
selfish  in  their  private  affairs  ; disinterested  in  their  public 
duties  ; industrious  and  frugal  in  botli. 

What  miracle  produced  this  transformation  ? The  dis- 
charge of  a paternal  and  legitimate,  because  it  was  not  a 
domestic  government — the  maintenance  of  a war  in  her 
own  bosom — she  grew  rich  and  flourished — increased  in 
wealth  by  the  arts  of  peace — preserving  that  wealth,  and 
protecting  those  ai’ts,  by  the  science  of  war.*  Legitimacy 
and  paternity  were  worn  out,  they  sought  for  peace.  Hol- 
land knowing  then 

^ “ To  acMse  how  wai’  may  best  uphold, 

Move,  by  her  two  main  aims  iron  and  gold, 

In  all  her  equipage.” — 

Holland  obliged  the  ambassadm's  of  legitimacy  and  pater- 
nity to  come,  and  sue  for  peace  ; treated  them  with  pre- 
meditated indignity  ; and  s^owiy  and  reluctantly  granted 
what  was  sought. 

A century  afterwards,  this  handful  of  fishermen  risen 
into  the  state  and  character  of  their  “High  ^Mightinesses,* 
w^ere  attacked-  by  the  most  paternal  legitimate  of  his  day — 
Loms  XIY. 

Against  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxemburg,  Vauban,  130,000 
troops,  iniimerable  artilleiy,  Holland  had  to  oppose  but  a 
young  leader,  of  a delicate  constitution,  destitute  of  any 
militaiy  experience,  and  about  25.000  of  badly  disciphned 
soldiers. 

While  the  armies  over-run  her  at  land,  she  was  attacked 
at  sea,  by  the  fleet  of  England. 

Holland  did  not  despair.  On  shore,  she  fought  to  her 
last  dyke — at  sea,  she  sent  theplebian  YanTromp,  to  en- 
counter the  royal  and  legitimate  Duke  of  York. 

Holland  had  the  glory  of  having  disputed  the  oceanic 
empire,  w ith  its  great  tyrant,  and  the  address  to  transport 
the  war  by  land,  from  her  own,  to  the  dominions  of  her 
legitimate  and  paternal  invader. 

* The  first  efi'orts  of  war,  to  arise  from  a rude  art,  to  a cultivated 
science,  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  straggle  with 
Spain. 
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The  triumphal  arch,  that  Louis  had  begun  to  erect,  in 
commemoration  of  his  Dutch  conquests,  was  not  finished 
when  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  all  his  acquisitions. 

No  cunning  can  pervert,  no  dulness  c:wi  obscure  the 
visible  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  above  instances. 
Spain,  possessing  the  most  fertile  territory  in  Europe, 
troops  the  mpst  renowmed  for  discipline  and  bravery,  a 
triumphant  fleet,  and  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  flowing 
into  the  coffers  of  the  most  religious  and  legitimate  mo- 
narchy:— all  these  combining  to  fonii  a paternal  govern- 
ment, thrown  off*  by  a horde  of  fishermen  ! The  fisher- 
men becoming  by  the  very  struggle,  scientific  captains, 
valiant  soldiers,  daring  seamen,  rich  merchants,  sober  and 
industiious  mechanics  : — erecting  a splendid  state,  and 
maintaining,  against  the  greatest  legitimacy  of  Europe, 
an  illustrious  independence,  with  a revenue,  which  hardly 
exceeded*  three  millions  per  annum,  and  a territory  amount- 
ing to  about  one  third  of  Ireland. 

Holland  has  fallen  from  her  proud  eminence.  The  en- 
quiry of  why  she  fell,  belongs  not  to  this  part  of  our  obser- 
vations. Her  descent  and  its  causes  will,  in  due  time,  be 
traced.  It  may  here  be  an  allowable  anticipation  to  say, 
that,  as  the  histoiy  of  her  rise  affords  the  grandest  and 
the  most  authentic  example  of  the  truth  of  that  great  lav/ 
of  moral  nature,  which  has  “ invariably  connected  peace 
udth  innocence,  wealth  with  industry,  and  safety  with 
valour  ;”f  so  her  fall  will  disjffay  the  progress  and  con- 
nexion of  the  same  law,  w^hich  has  decreed,  that  the  failure 
or  excess  of  any  of  these  essential  principles  in  the  frame 
of  society,  ends  in  its  moral  decomposition ; and  manifests 
itself  in  the  substantial  exliibition  of  eternal  misery  and 
external  weakness. 

If  the  example  of  Holland  stood  alone  in  the  history  of 
nations,  its  utility,  as  a political  lesson,  might  be  denied. 
But  the  writer  from  whom  most  of  the  facts  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Dutch  emancipation  has  been  drawn,  does  not 
leave  it  so.  By  a careful  enumeration  of  similar  facts, 

* For  the  Dutch  revenue,  see  Sir  Wm.  Toiuple,  Vol.  I,  page  70,  folio 
edition.  ... 

t Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fidl,  &c.  y 
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followed  by  a just  analysis,  he  has  traced  the  causes  into  a 
general  theorem. 

Yet  Sir  Wm.  Temple  was  no  Jacobin:  he  was  the 
chosen  and  confidential  minister  of  Charles  II.,  and  James 
II.,  the  most  blasted  of  the  most  blasted  race  in  the  annals 
of  royal  paternity.  These  observations  upon  the  rise  and 
struggle  of  Holland,  cannot  be  more  properly  concluded 
than  by  an  extract  from  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  uniform  operation,  in  all  ages,  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Holland  acted,  when  she  threw  off  the 
paternal  government  of  Spain. 

“I  w^iU  not,”  says  Sir  William  Temple,  “pretend  from 
tliis  scheme  to  presage  of  the  future  events  that  may  at- 
tend any  government ; but,  I think  any  man  may  deduce 
from  it,  the  causes  of  the  several  revolutions,  we  may  find 
upon  record  to  have  happened  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  Except  such  as  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
unresistible  force  and  conquest  of  some  nations  over  others, 
whom  they  have  surmounted  in  strength,  courage,  and 
numbers.  Yet  the  brave,  long,  and  almost  incredible  de- 
fences that  have  still  been  made  by  those  governments, 
which  were  rooted  in  the  general  affections,  esteem,  and 
interest  of  the  nation,  make  it  seem  probable,  that  almost 
all  the  conquests  we  read  of  have  been  made  w'ay  for,  or 
in  some  measure  facilitated,  if  not  assisted,  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  conquered  government,  grown  from  the  dises- 
teem,  dissatisfaction,  or  indifferency  of  tlie  people,  or  from 
tliose  vicious  and  effeminate  constitutions  of  body  and 
mind  among  them,  which  ever  grow  up  in  the  corrupt  air 
of  a weiik  or  loose,  a vicious  or  a factious  state  : and  such 
can  never  be  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ; nor  con-  = 
sequel! tly  firm  upon  that  which  is  the  true  bottom  of  all 
governments  in  the  wmrld. 

“ Thus  the  small  Athenian  state  resisted  with  success  t 
the  vast  power  and  forces  of  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  : 
Miltiades  and  Themistocles ; Rome,  those  of  the  Gauls 
in  the  time  of  Camillus ; and  the  vast  armies  collected 
from  Afric,  Spain,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  in  the 
Carthaginian  wars  (under  the  conduct  of  several  great 
captains  but  chiefly  Fabius  and  Scipio.  The  little  prin- 
cipality of  Epirus  was  invincible,  by  the  v/hoie  powder  of 
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fche  Turks,  in  three  several  invasions  under  their  prince 
Castriot,  (commonly  called  Scanderberg)  ; the  kingdom 
of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  by  all  the  wars  of  the  Moors  or 
(Saracens  for  many  ages;  the  state  of  Venice,  bv  those  of 
the  Turks : the  Switzers,  by  the  power  of  the  emperors ; 
and  the  Hollanders  by  that  of  Spain : because,  in  all  these 
wars  the  people  were  both  united  and  spirited  by  the  com- 
mon love  of  their  country,  their  liberty  or  religion ; or  by 
the  more  particular  esteem  of  their  princes  or  leaders. 

“In  the  conquest  of  the  Lydians  by  Cyrus,  and  the 
Persians  by  Alexander;  of  the  great  Asian  and  Egyp- 
tian kings  by  the  Homan  state,  and  of  all  the  Homan  pro- 
vinces by  the  several  northern  (or  as  they  w’ere  usuallj’ 
called  barbarous)  nations  : of  the  Spaniards  by  the  Moors ; 
the  Gauls  by  the  Franks ; and  of  our  ancient  Britons  by 
the  Saxons : it  is  easy  and  obvious  to  obseiwe  that  the 
resistances  were  rendered  faint  and  weak,  either  by  the 
soft  and  eifeminate  dispositions  of  the  people,  grown  up, 
under  the  easiness  or  examples  of  vicious  or  luxurious 
princes,  whom  they  neither  honour  nor  willingly  obey  : or 
else  by  the  common  hatred  and  disdain  of  their  present 
seiwitude,  which  they  were  content  to  change  for  any  other 
that  came  in  their  way:  or,  lastly,  by  the  distracted 
factions  of  a discontented  nation,  who  agreed  in  no  one 
common  design  or  defence ; nor  under  any  authority 
grounded  on  the  general  love  or  esteem  of  the  people. 

“ Of  instability  and  changes  of  government  arrived  by 
narrowing  their  bottoms,  which  are  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  the  people’s  affections  and  interests,  all  stories 
and  ages  afford  continual  example.  From  hence  proceeded 
the  frequent  tumults,  seditions,  and  alterations  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Athens  and  Home,  as  often  as,  either  by  the 
charms  of  orators,  or  the  sway  of  men  grown  to  unusual 
power  and  riches,  the  governors  wero  engaged  in  counsels 
or  actions  contrary  to  the  general  interests  of  the  people.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Coinpari|(in  of  the  resources  of  Ireland  -^ith  tliose  of  Prussia,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  11.,  to  tlie  present  time. 

At  the  death  of  the  father  of  FredAic  II.,  in  174t),  the 
revenues  of  Prussia  amounted  to  75400,000  crowns 
(£1,233,332  sterling) ; the  population  of  the  Prussian 
states  to  2,240,000  persons ; the  amiy  to  76,000  men  of 
which  26,000  were  foreigners.  With  this  revenue,  this 
army,  and  this  population,  Frederic,  in  1741,  marched  and 
invaded  Silesia.  Silesia  was  part  of  the  dominion  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  a power  in  Europe  of  the  first  order. 
Frederic  had,  it  is  true,  some  ready  money  in  his  treasuiy, 
but  his  army  had  then,  just  as  much  experience  of  actual 
war  as  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  had  in  the  year  1780  and 
were  about  the  same  numbers.*  The  Prussian  army  was 
certainly  superior  to  the  Irish  Volunteers,  in  what  is  called 
regular  discipline,  and  it  was  led  by  ofiScers  who  had 
studied,  although  vfith  one  solitary  exception  they  had  not 
practised,  the  duties  of  their  profession.  But  with  this 
anny,  volunteer  as  it  may  be  called,  Frederic  beat  the 
veteran  army  of  Austria  in  his  very  first  battle  at  Molwitz. 
He  did  more.  Having  first  lost  the  battle,  he  after- 
wards turned  the  scale  to  victory  by  the  steadiness  and  per- 
severance of  unexperienced  troops.  A victoiy  may  be 
won  by  accident;  but  a victory  lost,  and  then  regained, 
shows  something  superior  to  fortune.  By  a series  of  sub- 
sequent victories  he  added  Silesia  to  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions. Did  this  manifest  a capability  of  maintaining  in 
Europe  an  independent  position  ? 

But  the  powers  of  Pimssia  were  more  distinctly  seen  in 
the  seven -years’  war.  To  wrest  Silesia  from  Frederic,  he 
w^as  attacked  by  a Holy-Alliance  of  Austria,  France, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  ; a mass  of  force  (above  500,000  men) 
in  proportion  to  his  resources,  infinitely  greater  than  that 
which  was  produced  by  the  Holy- Alliance  of  1814,  with 
which  legitimacy  and  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great-Britain 

* CEuvres  du  Koi^de  Prusse,  Vol.  I, 
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orertumed  Napoleon  and  conquered  France.  But  Frederic 
sustained  the  contest  for  seven  years.  His  dominions  were 
penetrated  by  the  enemy.  He  fought  : his  capital  was 
taken.  He  fought : whole  districts  put  under  military 
contribution,  the  habitations  of  the  peasants  burned,  their 
sustenance  devoured,  their  women  violated,  (just  as  in  Ire- 
land in  the  year  1798,*  &c.)  Frederic  fought,  and 
fought  until  he  remained  victorious  and  retained  all  his 
acquisitions.  It  will  gratify  tire  most  sober  curiosity,  to 
review  the  resources  by  which  this  contest  was  carried  on 
against  all  the  other  powers  of  continental  Europe. 

Keducing  the  amount  of  all  resources  from  Branden- 
burgh  crowns  of  three  shillings  and  four  pence  each  into 
pounds  sterling,  his  whole  revenue,  whether  regular  or 
contingent,  and  including  the  subsidies  gi’anted  to  him 
by  England,  amounted  to  no  more  than  four  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.  But  that  revenue  sufficed,  under  the 
management  of  Frederic,  for  defending  the  Prussian 
monarchy  against  the  most  powerful  confederacy,  which, 
to  that  period  had  been  ever  formed  in  Europe. f 

Het  the  other  side  of  the  comparison  be  now  turned  to. 
Instead  of  a precarious  revenue,  subsidized  in  some  parts, 
in  others  acquired  by  fraud  and  violence,  amounting  in  all 
to  £4,000,000 — the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland,  as  it  ap-  i 
pears  by  the  accounts  for  181.5  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  amounted  for  that  year,  in  the  gross,  to 
£8,118,777 — of  which,  after  ail  deductions,  £6,944,756 
appear  applicable  to  national  objects.  If  to  this  amount 
of  revenue  be  added  the  sums  raised  by  loan,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  expenditure  of  Ireland  for  one  year,  was 
£16,235,999 : that  is  a sum  of  above  £200,000  more  than 
the  total  expenses  of  Pnissia,  for  four,  out  of  the  seven - 
years’  war.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  annual 
expenditure  of  Ireland  for  twenty-four  years  of  the  war 
was  on  an  average  nine  millions  and  a half.  The  com- 

^ * The  comparison  does  not  tally  in  all  circumstances.  In  Prussia, 
these  feats  were  performed  l)y  savage  enemies  enteilng  the  countiy 
upon  a principle  of  destruction.  In  Ireland  the  same  scenes  were  acted 
hy  a pohshed  and  benevolent  govermnent,  acting  aa  a protector,  and 
entirely  from  friendship. 

^ t Gillie’s  life  of  Frederic  II.,  ch.  5. 
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parison  lias  been  carried  on  with  respect  to  both  countries 
as  in  a state  of  war. 

But  the  illustrations  of  the  basis  of  national  force,  equi- 
valent to  independence,  which  may  be  found  in  Pnissia, 
are  not  yet  exhausted.  Her  resuscitation  after  the  suspen- 
sion, by  the  battle  of  Jena,  must  be  attended  to. 

By  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  army  of  Prussia  was  utterly 
destroyed.  Besides  the  actual  loss,  on  the  day,  of  forty 
thousand  men,  every  battahon  in  her  service  was,  by  the 
consequence  which  resulted  from  that  day,  broken  up  and 
dispersed.  Her  king,  the  ghost  of  legitimacy,  driven  to 
shelter  under  the  yet  fluttering  wing  of  Russia,  or  left  to 
stalk  over  the  cemetery  of  his  once  langdom,  and  the  bones 
of  his  slaughtered  soldiers. 

By  the  subsequent  peace,  or  rather  grant*  from  the  con- 
queror, above  one  half,  and  that  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
her  dominions,  was  torn  from  that  legitimacy  which  was 
unequal  to  its  defence.  At  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Prussia 
lost,  of  her  Westphahan  provinces  of  those  in  upper  and 
lower  Saxony,  together  with  some  lomier  cessions,  above 
680  square  German  miles  of  territory,  and  2,042,961  in- 
habitants. Since  1772,  Prussia  had  acquired  in  Polish 
territory  nearly  3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  By  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  she  lost  above  2,500,000  of  them.  The  whole 
maldng  a loss  of  about  5,000,000  of  subjects.  But  even 
of  the  scanty  remains  which  were,  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
restored  to  Prussia,  the  strong  points  were,  on  various 
pretexts,  retained  by  French  garrisons. 

Such  was  the  state,  from  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807,)  till 
the  campaign  of  1813,  of  that  power,  called  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia. 

The  sudden  resurrection,  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  of 
Prussia,  from  this  state  of  debility,  is  so  remarkable  an  in- 
cident, that  its  almost  incredibihty  requires  strong  authority 
to  support  it.  Hear  it  then  from  the  grand-master  of  the 
Ballet — Lord  Castlereagh. 

In  Ms  lordship’s  speech  in  the  British  Parliament  (18th 
November  1813),  on  the  foreign  treaties,  there  is  the 

* Prussia,  in  the  latter  time,  and  subsequently  to  the  latter  time  of 
Frederic  II. , by  her  acquisitions  in  Poland,  had  doubled  her  original 
dominions. 
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following  passage.  “ Tiie  exertion  of  Prussia  was  indeed 
unparalleled,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  in  the  present  war,  that  the  countiy  which  was  the 
most  depressed  by  the  enemy,  which  was  the  most  ex- 
hausted by  the  plunder  and  devastation  of  Prance,  had  been 
found  to  make  the  greatest  exertions — had  been  found  to 
overcome,  apparently,  insurmountable  difficulties,  by  rais- 
ing its  army  to  a level  with  that  of  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe,  connected  with  the  confederacy.  Prussia  had 
been  enabled  to  provide  an  army,  of  200,000  men,  thus 
equalling  the  amount  of  the  Russian  force.  It  would  not 
be  rating  the  miUtary  exertions  of  Pnissia  too  high  to  say, 
that  in  the  present  war,  it  had  exceeded  anydistinction  it 
had  ever  attained  under  the  great  Frederic,  whether  its  cha- 
racter was  to  be  appreciated  by  the  amount  of  the  skill,  the 
valour,  or  the  success  of  its  army.  In  fact,  Prussia  was 
never  known  at  any  former  period,  to  have  possessed  so 
large  an  army,  and  it  formed  a source  of  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion and  surprise,  that  this  army,  so  suddenly  raised, 
among  a people  so  long  oppressed,  should  have  been  found 
competent  to  contend  against,  and  to  conquer  the  bravest 
troops  in  France.”  His  lordship  also  stated  that  the  for- 
mation and  success  of  this  army  were  principally  owing  to 
the  talents  and  exertions  of  Generab  Blucher,  Sckara- 
hoorst  and  Gneisenau.” 

The  disclosure  of  such  facts  by  him  who  knew  them 
best,  gives  rise  to  the  following  observations. 

First — That  as  Prussia  had  been  under  the  tyranny 
of  France,  either  the  tyranny  of  France  was  but  a name, 
and  that,  in  fact,  France  did  not  exert  any  tyranny  what- 
soever : or,  if  she  did  that,  there  may  be  resources  in  a 
country,  which  tyranny  cannot  reach. 

Secondly  — That  whether  France  did  or  did  not  exercise 
' a tyranny  of  exhaustion,  or  whether  there  are,  or  are  not 
in  every  country  resources  which  tyranny  cannot  reach,  the 
I native  governments  of  Prussia  had  been  equally  tyrants 
with  the  French  government  of  Prussia,  in  as  much  as 
I they  never  were  equal  (not  even  the  Great  Frederic)  to 
I produce,  in  Prussia,  resources  equal  to  those  displayed  at 
the^  time  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  panegyric — either  the 
1 native  governments  had  exhausted  Prussia  as  much,  or  her 
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resources  were  equally  withheld  from  equal  tyrants.  Third- 
ly.— It  appears  that  the  resources  stated  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  were  called  forth  by  the  voluntary  exertions  and 
popularity  of  three  individual  officers  acting,  certainly, 
in  the  name  of  a degraded  and  powerless  king,  the  shadow 
of  a shade,  who,  with  all  these  resources,  had  been  driven 
into  a northern  corner  of  his  dominions  and  deprived  of  all 
>athority. 

As  the  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh  has  been  quoted,  it 
is  impossible  (though  not  directly  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject) to  pass  over  some  remarkable  acknowledgments. 

His  lordship’s  speech  acknowledges  that  since  the  time 
of  Charles  XII.,  the  resources  of  Sweden  never  could  be 
called  out,  until  she  had  elected  a "French  general  and  in- 
vested him  with  royal  pre-eminence.  It  appears  also  that 
this  French  general  had  been  the  soul  of  the  allied  cam- 
paign. It  was  this  French  general,  who,  according  to 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  speech,  presented  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns thi’ee  plans  for  the  campaign,  of  which  they  adopted 
one. 

It  is  known  from  other  militaiy  anecdotes  of  the  time, 
that  these  three  plans  were  formed  by  the  elected  royalty 
of  Sweden,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  and  countryman 
Moreau  : both  of  them,  having  been  bred  to  other  profes- 
sions, were  necessarily  self-taught  officers,  and  both  of  them 
destitute  of  those  inspiring  intellectual  qualities — noble 
birth,  and  regular  militaiy  institution,  under  legitimate 
protection. 

Another  singular  fact,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  eventful  period 
alluded  to,  is  acknowledged  by  incontrovertible  authoiity. 

In  Lord  Liverpool’s  speech,  to  the  British  House  of 
Peers,  (4th  of  November,  1813),  thea’e  is  the  following 
passage.  “ In  the  former  coalitions,!  it  was  a war  of  the 
governments  of  Europe  against  the  people  of  France.  In 
the  present  coalitioaif , it  is  a war  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, against  the  government  of  France.  On  whatever  side 
the  people  have  taken  part  victory  has  settled.” 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  and  care  has  been  taken  not  to 

♦ 'Which  were  unsuccessful. 

t Which  was  successful. 
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admit  any  upon  dubious  evidence,  the  following  general 
rules  in  national  policy  may  be  considered  as  determined. 

First ^From  the  two  instances  which  the  transactions 

of  Prussia  have  afforded,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  does 
not  require  more  than  five  millions  of  people,  and  a 
revenue  amounting  to  four  millions  sterling,  for  any  na- 
tion to  maintain  an  independent  position,  and  “ to  equal, 
in  her  exertion,  a power  in  Europe,  perhaps  not  the  first, 
but  certainly  of  the  first  order.” 

Secondly That  such  independence  may,  with  such 

resources,  be  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  territories, 
imfruitful  in  themselves,  were  scattered  at  such  distances 
fi’om  each  other,  that  it  was  most  easy  to  attack  and  most 
difficult  to  defend  them.* 

Thirdly It  may  be  maintained  (a  fortiori  if  the  above 

rules  be  truly  founded  in  the  instances  of  Prussia)  that 
a nation,  containing  actually  7,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
mostly  agricultural,  compacted  into  one  mass,  with  the 
territory  so  fertile  as  to  be  able  to  treble  its  population,! 
the  position  of  which  territory  constitutes  it  a natural  for- 
tress of  the  highest  order,  and  whose  ordinary  revenue 
would,  if  due  management  were  introduced  and  waste  ex- 
cluded, amount  to  nearly  £7,000,000,  may  maintain  an 
independent  station  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

• Fourthly That  a nation,  without  any  greater  resources, 

may  vindicate  herself  into  a state  of  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence,  although  she  may  have  previously  groaned  under 
the  most  atrocious  tyranny  that  ever  disgraced  the  history 
of  mankind.! 

Fifthly — To  a nation  so  vindicating  her  rights,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  that  she  should  be  led  by  legitimacy  : 
on  the  contrary,  by  the  example  of  Prussia,  we  are  taught, 
that  two  or  thrge  officers  of  activity  and  popularity,  were 
able  to  raise  their  country  to  that  station,  from  which  she 

* Gillie’s  life  of  Frederic  11.,  ch,  1. 

t This  assertion  is  at  present  gratuitous,  but  will  be  proved  when  the 
question  of  relative  population  shall  come  under  consideration. 

t The  government  of  which  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool  were 
constituted  conspicuous  members,  and  who  have  detailed  to  the  world 
such  histories  of  French  tyranny,  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the  above 
proposition. 
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had  under  the  protection  of  legitimacy,  fallen  : — that  they 
were  able  to  raise  raw  troops,  who  immediately  over- 
powered the  veterans  of  France. 

Sixthly.^ — It  appears  that  the  military  head  of  one  bour- 
geois, self-educated,  is  more  worthy  than  the  heads  of  all 
the  legitimates  of  a Holy- Alliance,  and  all  their  regularly- 
trained  officers  put  together.* 

Seventhly — It  appears  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, that,  in  the  modern  constitutions  of  Europe,  there  are 
two  distinct  political  powers  : — that  of  the  government, 
and  that  of  the  people  ; and  that  a government  may  make 
war  without  the  people : and  the  people  without  the  go- 
vernment ; and  that  a people  may  make  war  upon  a govern- 
ment, and  a government  upon  a people  distinctively. 

Eighthly From  the  same  authority  it  appears,  that 

wherever  a separation  has  taken  place  between  those  two 
political  powers,  “ on  whatever  side  the  people  have 
taken  part,  victory  has  settled.’* 

The  strength  of  Prussia  during  the  seven-years’  war ; her 
still  greater  exertion  during  the  campaign  of  1813,  are, 
when  compared  with  her  natural  resources,  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  modem  military  contests. 

The  masses  of  military  strength  put  forth  by  the  cotera- 
porary  states,  when  compared  to  their  natural  resources, 
seem,  to  the  military  strength  of  Prussia,  the  struggles  of 
convalescents  in  the  airing  ground  of  an  hospital,  while 
Prussia  disphiys  the  appearance  of  a robust  adult,  main- 
taining a vigorous  • and  skilled  superiority,  the  necessary 
effect  of  a sound  constitution  and  trained  dexterity. 

But  the  surprise  with  respect  to  Prussia  will  be  removed, 
when  her  institutions  shall  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  government  of  Prassia  is,  in  form,  despotic  ; but 
she  has  an  under-working  machinery,  arising  from  former 
institutions,  now  become  customs — modes  of  government, 
which  have  force  sufficien't  to  confine  her  despotism  of 
form  to  channels  that  those  institutions  have  worn  in  their 

* This,  according  to  the  account  given  hy  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the 
adoption  of  a plan  of  a campaign,  must  be  admitted.  The  heads  of 
the  legitimates  cannot  be  thought  so  absurdly  humble,  as  to  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  a Bourgeois  Crown  Prince,  if  they  could  have  pro- 
duced a better  of  their  own. 
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coiirse,  and  have  thus  become  a sort  of  constitution,  con- 
trolling and  regulating  the  caprice  of  despotism. 

The  great  regulating  institutions  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment are : — 

1st.  Every  man  is  bora  a soldier. 

2nd.  Justice  is  cheaply,  speedily,  and  impartially  admin - 
istered. 

3d.  The  expenditure  of  the  Prussian  government  is  upon 
a frugal  system.  There  is  no  marketable  influence — no 
purchased  support. 

The  three  basis  of  her  government — the  army  and  the 
nation,  synonymous  terms — accessible  justice — a pure  obe- 
dience, yielded,  not  purchased. 

Upon  these  three  basis  is  the  superior  defensive  pov/er  of 
Prussia  founded. 

An  Englishman  will  consider  the  first  of  these  three  prin- 
ciples of  the  Prussian  constitution  as  an  instrument  of 
positive  slavery.  He  will  forget  that  the  same  principle  is 
a part,  theoretically,  of  the  constitution  of  his  own  country. 
The  only  difference  consists  in  the  utter  neglect  of  it  in  a 
time  of  safety,  and  the  ignorant  abuse  of  it  in  a time  of 
danger,  in  the  one  country ; and,  during  both  periods  the 
scientific  and  economical  exercise  of  it,  in  the  other. 

In  Prussia,  the  time  of  peace  is  a continued  precaution 
against  a time  of  war. 

In  this  preca,ution  the  nation  is  embodied.  The  citizen 
is  not  merely  born,  he  is  trained  to  be  a soldier,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  fulfils  the  duties,  and  never  departs  from 
the  character  of  a citizen. 

The  detail  by  which  this  combination  subsists,  without 
detriment  to  any  wholesome  industry  of  the  country,  may 
be  found  in  Mirebeaus  “Histoire  de  la  Monarchie  Prus 
sienne,  7^  livre.”  They  who  wish  to  be  instructed  will 
refer  to  it.  But  as  its  minute  and  technical  enumeration 
may  be  repulsive  to  mere  general  readers,  they  will  be 
relieved  and  sufficiently  informed,  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a late  judicious  and  well-informed  traveller.* 

Mr  Russell  states  : “I  found  nothing  to  make  me  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  that  general  discontent  and  ripeness 
for  revolt,  which  have  been  broadly  asserted  to  exist  in  Pms- 
» KiisseU’s  Tour  in  Germany,  1820  1822. 
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sia : to  this,  it  is  commonly  added,  that  the  general  discon- 
tent is  only  forcibly  kept  down  by  a large  standing  array. 
The  more  I understand  the  constitution  of  the  Pmssian  army, 
the  more  difficult  I find  it  to  admit  this  constantly  repeated 
assertion.  Not  only  is  eveiy  male  of  a certain  age  a regu- 
larly-trained soldier,  the  most  difficult  of  all  populations 
to  be  crushed  by  force,  when  tlwf*%fe  once  warmed  by  a 
popular  cause,  but  by  far  the  grelftost  part  of  this  supposed 
despotic  instrument  consists  of  men  taken,  only  for  a time, 
from  the  body  of  citizens  against  whom  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. There  is  always,  indeed,  a very  large  army  on 
foot,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  Prussia  render  the  main- 
tenance of  a large  army  indispensable  ; but,  it  is,  in  fact, 
a militia.”  Mr  Kussell  continues  to  relate  the  substance 
of  a conversation  he  had  with  an  eminent  officer  in  the 
Prussian  guards.  We  have  (said  this  officer  of  the  guards 
to  me),  properly  speaking,  no  standing  army  at  all.  What 
may  be  called  our  standing  army,  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
but  a school,  in  which  all  citizens,  without  exception,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty-two  years  of  age,  are  trained  to 
be  soldiers.  Three  years  are  reckoned  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  A third  of  our  army  is  annually  changed.  Those 
who  have  served  their  three  years  are  sent  home,  from 
what  is  called  the  war-resen^e,  and,  in  case  of  war,  are 
first  called  out.  Their  place  is  supjfiied  by  a new  draft 
from  the  young  men,  who  have  not  yet  been  out ; and  so 
it  goes  on.”  M.  Russell,  in  his  own  person,  continues  to 
observe:  “ surely  a military  force,  so  constituted,  is  not 
that  to  which  a despot  can  well  trust  for  enchaining  a 
struggling  people : if  popular  feeling  were  against  him, 
these  men  -would  bring  it  along  vdth  them  to  his  very 
standard.  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  it  w^ere  once 
come  to  this,  between  the  people  and  government  of 
Prussia,  it  would  not  be  in  his  own  bayonets,  but  in  those 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  that  Frederic  William  would  have 
to  seek  a trust- worthy  ally.” 

M.  Russell’s  account  of  the  nature  of  Prussian  service 
will  be  further  explained  by  the  following  passage  from 
Mirabeau : 

“ In  time  of  peace  it  is  foreigners  or  those  who  have 
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neither  property  nor  work,  who  remain  in  the  garrisons 
and  serve  there.  Ihose  who  know  any  profession,  or,  who 
can  usefully  assist  either  their  own  parents,  or  such  landed 
proprietors  as  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil ; have  all  leave  of  absence  for  ten  months  and  a half, 
and  do  not  come  under  the  regulations  except  ;during  the 
time  for  going  through  the  exercise, 

By  adding  Mirabeau’s  account  to  Mr  Russelbs,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  superiority  of  the  Prussian  army  is  attained 
oy  a subtraction  of  about  six  weeks  in  the  year,  from  the 
the  civil  duties  of  each  native  Prussian’s  life,  and  giWn^ 
those  six  weeks  to  the  performance  of  his  military  duties  • 
to  secure  his  native  country  the  blessing  of  a native  govern! 
nient,  and  to  save  her  glory  and  her  happiness  from  per- 
ishing under  the  blast  of  foreign  influence,  foreign  protec- 
tion, or  foreign  union.  ^ 

burin  P?*  slight 

Duraen.  They  are  classed  into  exempt  and  non-exempl 

“c'lided  “ all  those  whose  employ, 
f "<^7— professors  of  science  or  the  liberal 
arts,  considerable  merchants  and  manufacturers— the  only 
fPiLPi  P peasant  or  master  artisan— married  men  and 
fdthem  of  families— the  only  son  of  a widow,”  &c,  &e  * 

army  hi  CPn  discipline  that  an 

aimy  has  been  formed  (a  citizen  and  peasant  army')  more 
than  equal  to  the  first  standing  array  in  Europe."^  It  is 
the  e^t^ed  into  vigorous  execution,  which  solves 

of  Sme™  Guibert  to  the  national  assembly 

Tiaiice.  This  system,  carried  iu to  vio-orous  execution 

iirr  “ ™ aruTamouming 

less  than  £1  8^  rtil  ‘1“  cost  of 

less  tnau  ±l,8(W,0(X).t  The  duties  annually,  on  Irish 

j.  »s:  fc:  '"is  ras  rgr™? 

marchpH^t!^^’  as  described  by  Mr  RusseU 

inarched  to  Pans,  and  overcame  the  best  troops  of  Prance’ 

* xYirabeau,  page  41  et  43. 
tMu’abeau,  page  87. 
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led  by  Napoleon.  Tlie  description  of  this  event  given  bj 
Mr  Russell  is  of  a nature  so  important  to  every  feeling  fo: 
native  independence,  that  it  cannot  be  transcribed  too 
often,  nor  too  generally  diffused. 

“The  popuiption  of  the  kingdom  (Prussia)  did  not 
then  exceed  six  millions ; the  fortresses  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  the  army  was  comparatively  insignificant 
and  discouraged,  yet  the  mere  love  of  country  in  the  peo- 
ple., and  hatred  of  an  enemy  who  had  oppressed,  and,  what 
v/as  woi'se,  bad  insulted  them,  soon  placed  in  the  field  an 
army  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  monarchy, 
than  either  thai  of  Russia  or  Austria.  In  his  proclamation 
from  Breslau,  th  eking  told  his  subjects  frankly ; — I wantmen;- 
I have  no  money  to  meet  any  great  outlay:  I must  trust 
to  you  for  both  ; you  know  for  whqt  we  ai’e  fighting.’* 
“Never”  says  Mr  Russell,  “was  the  call  of  a monarcxi 
better  answered  ; the  country  rose,  with  an  ardour,  an  un- 
animity, and  a fearlessness  of  all  the  dangers  and  sacrifices’ 
of  the  contest,  which  were  more  imposing  in  their  moral 
grandeur,  than  in  their  militaiy  power.  It  is  true  that 
the  squadrons,  which  thus  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  ground,  were  chiefly  raw  citizens  from  the  shop,  the 
desk,  and  the  plough,  or  hoys  from  the  class-rooms  of  the 
universities ; yet  these  w^ere  the  very  troops  that  marched 
in  tiiuraph  from  the  Katzback  to  Paris.  No  age,  and  no 
sex,  shrunk  from  the  exertions  and  the  privations  which 
necessarily  accompanied  this  splendid  burst  of  national  en- 
thusiasm.” 

Tins  army,  so  constituted,  won  the  batttle  of  Waterloo, 
and  saved  the  army  of  England.  Such  will  be  the  judg- 
ment of  military  men  in  future  times,  when  the  boasts  of 
the  partizans  of  England  shall  be  overpowered  by  the  force 
of  unprejudiced  investigation,  and  retrospective  science. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Prussian  army  lost  the  battle  of  Jena? 
No.  The  leaders  lost  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  not  the 
troops. 

In  a letter,  written  the  night  before  the  battle,  by  Napo- 
leon to  the  king  of  Prussia,  there  is  the  following  passage : 
“ Your  Majesty,  in  the  positions  of  your  army,  has  aheady 
committed  three  grand  military  mistakes,  with  which, 
before  to-moiTow  night,  all  Europe  will  resound.” 
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' The  letter  of  Napoleon  acquits  the  Prussian  troops, 
while  it  discloses  the  weakness  of  the  Prussian  leaders. 

The  difference  between  Prussia  and  the  other  states  of 
Europe  is,  that  Prussia  is  a military  nation : the  other 
states  of  Europe  are  compounds — military  governments, 
arming  themselves,  but  disarming  and  rendering  effeminate, 
a crouching  population  dignified  by  the  name  of  subjects 
but  a militaiy  government  vill  never  sustain  a contest 
with  a military  people.  This  proposition  is  confirmed,  if 
such  testimony  could  afford  confirmation  to  any  proposition, 
by  the  speeches  of  Lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh,  in  the 
British  Houses  of  ^eers  and  Commons. 

, The  government  of  Prussia  is  a government  of  justice 
and  frugahty,  because  with  a people  of  soldiers,  a govern- 
ment cannot  venture  upon  either  injustice  or  extravagance. 

The  people  of  Prussia,  the  soldier-nation,  is  grateful 
and  affectionate,  because,  everywhere,  a people  will  be 
grateful  and  affectionate,  under  an  administration  just  and 
frugal. 

The  mass  of  any  nation  does  not  speculate  upon  abstract 
rights.  Individuals  who  do  so  can  rouse  a people  to  the 
assertion  of  them,  only  when  the  pressure  of  the  real  griev- 
ance throws  its  v/eight  into  the  scale  of  the  speculator. 

• It  has  been  said  that  the  Prussian  peasant — the  land- 
holder— the  plough  holder,  is  the  national  soldier. 

But  the  Prussian  peasant  is,  in  the  scale  of  comfortable 
existence,  a being  far  superior  to  the  operative  manu- 
facturer of  England,  or  the  still  more  degraded  cottier 

tenant  of  Ireland.  The  Prussian  peasant  is  not  a serf 

he  is  free — a landholder— sometimes  a tenant — soinetimes 
an  allodial  possessor.  The  acquisition  of  land,  the  quali- 
fication for  office  are  open  to  all  ranks  and  all  religious 
persuasions.  The  noble  has  been  compelled  to  yield  all 
monopoly  of  title  to  land,  all  exclusive  claim  to  ho- 
nourable service,  injua-ious  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  both, 
in  the  people. 

The  Prussian  peasant  is,  tlierefore,  superior  to  the  Pole 
or  the  Hungarian,  who  remains  still  a serf. 

Yet  the  superiority  of  comfort,  and  in  some  instances 
even  of  privilege,  in  the  latter,  comp  aredvrith  the  opera- 
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tive  manufacturer  of  England,  or  the  cottier  tenant  of  Ire- 
land, will  be  freely  shown  in  the  sequel. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Comparison  of  the  resources  of  Ireland,  with  those  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  at  the  time  of  the  war  for  their  indepen- 
dence. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  England  met,  in  America,  with 
the  fate  of  the  burden  of  the  song  in  the  first  canto  of 
Hudibras : 

“ — The  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle 
Is  sung,  hut  hreahs  off  in  the  middle.” 

Washington  broke  off,  as  suddenly,  the  adventure  of 
England,  in  America : — .an  adventure,  like  that  of  Butler’s 
hero,  clothed  in  cant,  and  acted  in  absurdity.  With  re- 
spect to  the  end  proposed,  and  the  means  used  by  England, 
in  the  west,  much  may,  although  her  career  was  stopped, 
be  ga,thered  from  the  declaration  of  independence  made  by 
the  then  feeble,  but  now  ample  and  fortunate  power  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  That  declaration  which, 
in  the  American  records,  stands  foremost,  as  containing 
the  principles  of  union  of  a people  into  a nation  ;*  as  con- 
taining the  binding  cement  of  individual  happiness  with 
natural  power,  commences  vrith  the  follovdng  passage  . — 
Wlien,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station,  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nature’s  God  entitled 
them,  a decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  Which  compel  them  to 
the  separation.” 

* “ A nation  is  a moral  essence,  not  a geographical  description.”— 
Burku. 
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After  having  enumerated  the  several  acts  of  the  govera- 
ment  of  England,  which  they  do  not  scruple  to  assert 
amounted  to  tjTanny,*  they  proceed  to  say,  that  “in every 
stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  re- 
dress in  the  most  humble  terms  : om’  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.” 

It  is  not  necessaiy  here  to  repeat  those  parts  of  the  de- 
claration which  might  irritate.  It  has  rung,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  civilized  world,  until  all  re- 
cords of  human  atrocities  shall  cease  to  exist.  But  let 
any  man  who  has  read,  recal  to  his  memory  the  historic 
details  relating  to  Ireland  for  six  hundred  years  past,  and 
let  him  compare  those  historic  details  with  the  grievances 
enumerated  in  the  American  declaration  of  independence, 
and  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  America  : grie- 
vances which  provoked,  and  in  the  opinion  of  manland, 
then,  and  noW,  justified  that  declaration — let  him  com- 
pare these  documents,  now  documents  of  history,  and  let 
let  him  say  (what  perhaps  it  would  not  be  decorous  hero 
to  say)  which  of  the  two  countries  has  suffered  most, 
either  in  intensity  or  duration,  from  the  oppressions  in- 
flicted on  them. 

Here,  the  comparison  between  Ireland  and  America 
might  perhaps  end. 

America  is  free — her  government  domestic — ^powerful — 
her  navy  increasing — her  army  recently  triumphant,  and 
her  people  happy. 

'V^at  L-eland  is,  let  the  learning,  the  eloquence,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  of  Mr  C.  Grant,  displayed  in  a recent  debate  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  answer. 

But  wherein  consists  the  difference  between  the  conduct 
of  America,  and  the  conduct  of  Ireland  ? America  de- 
clared her  independence. 

In  what  state  was  she  when  she  so  declared  her  in- 
dependence ? Read  it  in  the  words  of  Doctor  Franklin’s 

* “A  t^Tant  is  a monster  with  one  head,  which  may  be  stricken  off 
at  one  blow.  A despotic  nation  is  a Hydra  with  a thousand  heads, 
which  can  never  be  smitten  off,  but  by  a thousand  sworda  at  once.”— 
EAYXA.L,  Hist,  vol.  VI.,  liv.  18. 
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own  desciiption.*  “The  debate  (on  the  declaration  of 
independence)  continued  several  days,  and  the  scheme  en- 
countered considerable  opposition  from  several  distinguished, 
orators.  Notwithstanding,  ho^yever,  all  the  disadvan- 
tages the  country  then  laboured  under,  from  an  army 
ignorant  of  discipline,  and  entirely  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
war — w'ithout  a fleet — without  allies — and  wnth  nothing 
but  the  love  of  liberty  to  support  them,  &c.” 

In  this  state,  America  declared  her  independence,  and 
by  the  triumph  of  that  army,  “ ignorant  of  discipline, 
and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war,”  ultimately  established  it. 

Ireland,  did  also,  in  the  year  1782,  declare  her  inde- 
pendence. But  did  she  ultimately  establish  it?  No. 
Tiie  moral  and  physical  union  of  her  people,  which  took 
the  form  and  name  of  volunteer,  was,  by  intemperance, 
broken — the  ultimate  consequence  of  that  breach  of  her 
moral  and  physical  union,  ^vas,  that  she  was  compressed 
by  a LEGAL  (neither  moral  nor  physical)  union  : — ^i.  e.  to 
a measm’e  exactly  the  reverse  of  a declaration  of  indepen- 
dence : and  as  the  ultimate  measure  of  Ireland,  and  the 
ultimate  measure  of  America  were  the  reverse  of  each 
other,  so  the  effects  following  reversed  causes  were  the  re- 
vei’sc  of  each  other. 

Brom  the  hour  ot  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
America  to  this  hour,  slie  has  increjised  in  external  powder, 
internal  industry,  and  individual  happiness. 

From  the  hour  at  which  the  act  of  union  with  Ireland 
received  the  royal  assent  to  this  hour,  Ireland  has  pre- 
sented one  scene  of  internal  discord,  and  external  veeak- 
uess — a bankrupt  exchequer — a starving  people. 

But  as  the  differences  between  the  conduct  of  America 
and  Ireland  have  been  stated,  it  may  be  right  to  advert  to 
a difference  of  circumstances,  in  the  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  which  mighr  have  produced  this  diflerence  of 
conduct. 

In  Ireland,  all  officers  'were  there  immediately  depen- 
dent, and  removeable  at  pleasure.  From  the  proximiiy  of 
Ireland,  its  government,  although  not  domestic,  was  en- 

* Franklin’s  works,  toI.  1,  page  290,  quarto  edition. 
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abled  to  keep  better  watcli  over  the  conduct  of  its  func- 
tionaries, than  it  could  in  America.  The  American  colo- 
nies were  remote,  and  the  ofScers  (native)  generally  more 
disposed  to  please  the  people,  than  the  king  or  his  repre- 
eentative. 

In  Ireland  there  was  always  the  ultima  ratio  (a  stand- 
ing army).  The  colonies  were  almost  destitute  of  it,  and 
the  civil  magistrate  not  prone  to  direct  the  use  of  it.  Here 
then  are  differences — difference  as  to  servility  of  public 
functionaries;  the  cause  of  that  servility,  the  advantage 
taken  of  a difference  in  religious  creeds — of  supposed  dif- 
ference in  descent  of  Idood,  to  confine  the  civil  magistracy 
to  a small  but  ascendant  class — the  servility  and  the  ex- 
aggerated fe  ars  of  that  ascendant  class,  rendering  it  prone, 
even  to  flippancy,  to  direct  the  use  of  a standing  army, 
which,  since  the  union,  has  been  doubled  in  numbers  and 
in  vigilance."^  An  army  divided  into  above  four  hundred 
different  stations,  shows  what  military  attention  has  been 
given,  to  enforce  a civil  union. 

But  there  is  another  difference,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
class — the  difference  in  individual  characters,  which  times  of 
commotion  and  change  in  every  country  throw  forward  on 
the  public  stage — the  frame  of  such  individual  characters, 
often  determining  the  fate  of  national  contests. 

Among  the  gveat  instruments  of  American  indepen- 
dence, General  Washington  was  not  a speech-maker. 

Doctor  Eranklin  was  not  a speech-maker.  General 
Gates  was  not  a speech-maker — ^nor  was  General  Green, 
a speech-maker.  Yet  these  were  the  men  whose  laboiu’S 
wrought  out  the  American  independence. 

Since  that  period,  and  in  the  late  (1813)  attack  made  on 
American  independence,  by  her  early,  and  indeed  her  only 
enemy,  General  Jackson  was  not  a speech-maker  : nor 
was  Commodore  MacDonough,  nor  one  of  those  naval 
heroes,  who,  on  the  waters,  nerved  the  force  of  America, 
a speech-maker. 

In  the  talents  of  these  men — the  nature  of  their  talents 

•*  Vide  M.  Secretary  Feel’s  speech  (session  1816),  on  the  state  of 
li’elanO, 
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marking  the  nature  of  their  designation,  America,  without 
the  leading  aid  of  one  speech-maker,  first  achieved,  and 
afterwards  defended  her  independence  and  her  happiness. 

But  as  the  declaration  of  independence  produced,  in 
America,  heroes,  statesmen,  and  legislators  ; — so,  the  act 
of  union,  being  the  reverse  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, produced,  in  Ireland,  the  reverse  of  heroes,  states- 
men, and  legislators — i.  e.  nothing  but  speeeh-makers. 

A nation  of  abortive  men. 

Who  dart  the  tongue,  and  point  the  pen, 

And  at  the  back  of  Europe  hmled, — 

The  base  posterior  of  the  world. 

A remark  of  Colonel  Napiers,  in  his  history  of  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula,  illustrates  the  effect  of  this  tendency  of 
feeling  in  any  nation.  ‘ ‘ Their  (Spaniards)  tardy  abortive 
measures  demonstrated,  how  wide  the  space  between  a so- 
phist and  a statesman,  and  how  dangerousio  a nation  is  that 
public  feeling,  which  insatiable  of  words,  disregards  the  ac- 
tions of  men,  esteming  more  the  interested  eloquence  of  a 
wit  and  an  orator  like  Demades,  than  the  simple  integrity,  . 
sound  judgment,  and  great  exploits,  of  a general  like  Pho- 
cion.” 

As  the  differences  subsisting  between  the  courses  which 
Ireland  and  America  have  been  touched  upon,  it  may  bo 
necessary  to  observe  upon  the  effects  which  these  different 
courses  have,  in  the  different  countries,  produced. 

In  America,  the  relief  sought  was  in  the  declaration  of 
, independence. 

In  Ireland,  the  relief  not  sought,  but  by  pretence  of 
which  she  w'as,  in  purpose,  overlaid,  was  the  act  of  union. 

In  America,  the  declaration  of  independence  was  framed 
by  a body  of  men,  calling  itself  a congress,  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  traders  and  farmers. 

In  Ireland,  the  act  of  union  was  framed  by  certain  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  who  received  among  them,  under  one 
Act  of  Parliament  f alone,  and  of  their  own  making%  the 
sum  of  £1,500,000  for  their  trouble  in  “knocking  do'.vn” 
their  country  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Prom  the  life  of  the  American  congress  arose  two  men, 
whose  names  are  now  interwoven  with  all  of  whatever  liis- 
tory  records  of  the  brave,  the  wise,  and  the  virtuous  among 
+ 40  George  III.  cap.  31. 
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- the  active  spirits  of  mankind — Washington  and  'Franklin. 

These  two  names  are  mentioned  but  as  samples  of  that 
sagacity,  and  that  spirit  which  animated  the  first  American 
congress. 

From  the  death  and  subsequent  putrefaction  of  the  body 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  sprung  up  divers  assemblies  or  as  • 
sociations,  calling  themselves  by  divers  names — but  have 
any  or  have  all  of  these  assemblies  put  forth  such  samples 
as  Washington  and  Franklin  ? — samples  of  the  mere  gristle 
of  the  then  youthful  America. 

These  two  men  did  not,  perhaps,  understand  how  to 
“marshal  assets”  in  a court  of  equity,  or  to  conduct  a 
pitched  battle  for  an  old  cow  in  replevin,  as  well  as  some 
other  leaders,  but  they  had  deeply  studied  the  problem  of 
Themistocles,  how  tq  make  a small  state  a great  one.  Of 
the  labours  of  these  American  leaders,  in  order  to  form  a 
just  estimate,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  survey  the  materials 
%vith  which  they  began,  and  the  building,  which  has,  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  them,  been  erected. 

These  materials  are  accurately  described  in  the  memoirs 
of  Doctor  Franklin,  and  in  them  may  be  traced  the  growth 
of  a mighty  empire,  from  its  first  feeble  germination,  to  its 
present  over-shadowung  and  oak-stemmed  strength. 

“ The  decisive  measure*  (independence)  was  now,”  says 
Doctor  Franklin,  “ generally  agitated  through  the  colonies, 
although  it  is  certain,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  differ- 
ences, the  bulk  of  the  people  acted  from  no  fixed  and  de- 
termined principle  whatever,  and  had  not  even  an  idea  of 
independence ; for  all  the  addresses  from  the  different  colo- 
nies, were  filled  with  professions  of  loyalty,  and  breathed 
the  most  ardent  wishes  for  an  immediate  reconciliation. 

The  congress,  deeming  it  right  to  know  the  general  opi- 
nion on  so  important  a point,  took  an  opportunity  of  feel- 
ing the  pulse  of  the  people,  and  of  preparing  them  for  the 
declaration  of  independence,  by  a circular  manifest  to  the 
several  colonies,  stating  the  causes  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  all  autliority  under  the  cro^vn  should  be  totally 
suppressed,  and  all  the  powers  of  government  taken  re- 
spectively into  their  own  hands.  In  support  of  this,  among 
other  grievances,  they  instanced  the  rejection  of  their 


Frauklm’g  Memoin,  vol  I.  page  290,  quarto  edition. 
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petitions  for  redress  of  grievances.  At  length  the  im. 
portant  question  (independence)  was  discussed  in  congress, 
and,  at  a time  when  the  fleets  and  aimies,  which  were  sent 
to  enforce  obedience,  were  truly  formidable.  The  debate 
continued  for  several  days,  and  the  scheme  encountered 
great  opposition  from  several  distinguished  orators.*  Even- 
tually, however,  notmthstanding  all  the  disadvantages  the 
countiT  laboiu’ed  under,  from  an  army  ignorant  of  liiscip- 
hne — without  a fleet — ^without  allies — and  with  nothing  but 
the  love  of  liberty  to  support  them,  the  colonies  by  their  re- 
presentatives in  congress,  determined  to  separate  from  a 
country  which  had  added  injury  to  insult,  and  had  disre- 
garded all  the  pacific  overtures  made  to  it.’* 

In  the  above  short  summary  of  independence  by  Doctor 
Franklin,  there  are  some  singular  circumstances. 

In  it  may  be  remarked  a genuine  and  warm  feeling  of 
loyalty,  soured  by  ill  usage,  not  merely  fermenting  into  dis- 
loyalty, as  to  any  particular  dynasty,  but  into  an  utter  con- 
tempt and  detestation  of  all  royalty  whatsoever.  Next, 
may  be  remarked  the  extreme  state  of  relative  feebleness, 
with  which  this  awful  encounter  was  commenced  ; and 
lastly  may  be  observed  the  opposition  given,  no  doubt  from 
their  zealous  loyalty,  by  the  great  orators. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  what  was  the  provocation  which 
could  induce  a nation  so  habitually  loyal,  so  feeble  in  means, 
and  so  unsldlled  in  war,  and  even  if  it  had  possessed  those 
military  habits  which,  if  a people  do  not  possess,  all  history 
demonstrates  the  almost  impossibility  of  acquiring  and 
maintaining  independence — so  totally  destitute,  at  the  time, 
of  all  mihtary  materiel — to  take  a determination,  which 
must  have  drawn  down  the  war  of  vengeance  on  its  head, 
from  such  a power  as  England? 

As  to  the  provocations  enumerated  by  Doctor  Franklin, 
it  may_^be  said,  that  his  detail  is  the  detail  of  an  enemy. 
To  avoid  this  plausible  objection,  let  a sketch  from  the  ori- 
ginal be  sought  for,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  parhament  of 
England  itself. 

Upon  the  debatef  (session  of  1775),  it  was  argued,  and 

* If  the  orators  had  then  f^otten  a lead,  and  had  succeeded  in  their 
opposition,  what  ■would  America  have  been  to-day  ? 

Ut  E>odslej''s  Annual  Register,  1775,  page  87.^ 
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ar^ied  by  some  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  whom  the  annals 
of  England  afford  any  record,  that  the  then  parliamentary 
scheme  of  preserving  its  authority,  by  destroying  its  domi- 
nions, was  new,  and  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  civilized 
nations ; that  in  all  other  cases  of  rebellion,*  the  established 
practice  was,  to  punish  the  rebels,  but  to  spare  the  country ; 
that  in  foreign  wars,  the  country  of  an  enemy  was  frequently 
weakened  and  wasted,  because,  by  so  doing,  the  stren^h 
of  the  adverse  power  was  impaired  ; but  the  sovereign 
ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  strength  of  his  country, 
though  a rebellion  may  for  a time  exist,  is  still  his  own 
strength  ; that  here  we  (England)  have  inverted  the  order 
of  things,  and  begin  by  destroying  the  countiy,  and  rooting 
up  its  commerce  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  it  useless  to 
its  future  possessors ; that  evil  principles  were  prolific ; that 
the  Boston  port-bill  begot  the  New-England  bill — this  will 
beget  a Yirginia  bill,  and  that  again  will  become  the  pro- 
genitor of  others ; until,  one  by  one,  parliament  shall  have 
ruined  all  its  colonies,  and  rooted  up  all  its  commerce  : — - 
until  the  statute-book  becomes  a black  and  bloody  roll  of 
pro.«<^riptions ; a frightful  code  of  rigour  and  tyranny ; a 
monstrous  digest  of  acts  of  penalty,  incapacity,  and  gene- 
ral attainder;  and,  that  wherever  it  is  opened,  it  will  pre- 
sent a title  for  destroying  some  trade,  or  ruining  some  pro- 
vince. 

At  the  last  sentence  in  the  above  description,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pause — a sentence  worthy  of  remembrance 
from  the  high  station  and  eminent  talents  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  uttered,  and  the  place  where  it  was  pronounced — a 
sentence  worthy  of  remembrance,  from  having  been  a sort 
of  prophecy  at  the  time  (1775) — and  that  its  denunciation 
was  afterwa.rds  fulfilled  in  characters  of  blood,  from  the  un- 
happy sufferers  of  its  cruelty ; and  in  characters  of  shame, 
on  the  unfeeling  framers  of  the  system. 

Having  paused  upon  the  above  awful  sentence,  then  turn 
to  the  indexes  of  the  statute-books  of  England  and  of  Ire- 
land— search  out  the  name  of  Ireland  in  both.  Examine 
the  contents  of  the  statutes  refeiTed  to.  Try,  if  there  may 
not,  in  them,  be  discovered  (no  opinion  is  here  given,  no 

« The  audacity  pf  England  then  dealt  ths  term  of  rebel  out  tt  tha 
naiiics  of  Wasliin^itoii  and  I'ra&klia. 
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assertion  is  here  made)  sncli  a family  likeness  in  the  pnn- 
ciples  evolved  from  both  sets  of  statutes,  as  to  exliibit  the 
unmixed  Norman  breed  in  both — Norman  features,  as  per- 
fect as  those  remaining  in  the  black  stone  of  Strongbow’s 
monument  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin. 

Try,  if  in  the  last  system  of  law  which  has  been  referred 
to,  there  may  not  be  discovered  (no  opinion  is  here  given) 
“a  frightful  code  of  rigour  and  tyranny;  a monstrous  di- 
gest of  penalty,  incapa.city,  and  general  attainder;  and  that 
wherever  it  shall  be  opened,  it  will  not  present  a title  for 
destrojdng  some  trade,  or  mining  some  province." 

Upon  such  provocations,  declare  their  independence  the 
Americans  certainly  did.  AVhat  Tvas  the  result?  The 
proximate  result  was  a war  of  nearly  eight  years’  continu- 
ance— a countiy  vrasted  by  the  lire  and  the  sword  of  those 
who  claimed  if  in  sovereignty.  ^ 

But  what  \vere  the  ultimate  results  ? 

The  ultimate  results  were  those  stated*  by  Doctor  Frank- 
lin in  a letter  to  Mr  Strahan,  of  the  19th  of  August  1784: 
as  follows : — 

‘ ‘ Do  you  not  remember  the  story  you  told  me  of  the 
Scotch  serjeant  wdio  met  A^dth  a party  of  forty  Americans,^ 
and,  though  alone,  disarmed  them,  and  brought  them  in 
prisoners?  A story  as  improbable  as  that  of  the  Irishman 
who  pretended  to  have  also  taken  and  brought  in  liA^e  of 
the  enemy,  by  ‘ * suiTounding"  them.  And  yet,  my  friend, 
sensible  and  judicious  as  you  are,  but,  partaking  of  the 
GENERAL  infatuation,  you  seemed  to  believe  it.  llie  word 
“general”  puts  me  in  mind  of  your  General  Clarke,  who 
had  the  folly  to  say,  in  my  presence,  that  with  a thousand 
English  grenadiers,  he  would  undertake  to  go  from  one  end 
6f  America  to  the  other,  and  geld  ail  the  males,  partly  by 
force,  and  partly  by  a little  coaxing.  It  is  plain,  he  took 
us  for  a species  of  animals  very  little  superior  to  brutes. 
The  parliament,  too,  believed  the  stories  of  another  foolish 
general,  I forget  his  name,  that  the  Yankees  neA^er  felt  bold. 
Yankee  was  a sort  of  Yahoo,  and  the  parliament  did  not 
think  the  petitions  of  snch  creatures  AA'ere  fit  to  he  received 
and  read  in  such  an  assembly.  What  Avas  the  consequence 


■*  Doctor  Franklin’s  memoirs,  vol  IL  qiiarto  edition* 
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of  this  monstrous  pride  and  insolence  ? You  first  sent  small 
armies  to  subdue  us,  believing  them  more  than  sufficient, 
but  soon  found  yourselves  obliged  to  send  greater.  These, 
whenever  they  ventured  to  penetrate  our  country,  beyond 
the  protection  of  their  ships,  were  either  repulsed,  or  ob- 
liged to  scamper  out,  or  were  surrounded,  beaten,  and  taken 
prisoners.  An  American  Planter,  who  had  never  seen 
Europe,  was  chosen  by  us  to  command  our  troops,  and 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  war.  This  man  sent 
home  to  you,  one  after  another,  five  of  your  best  generals 
baffled,  their  heads  bare  of  laurels,  disgraced,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  their  employers.  Your  contempt  of  our  under- 
standings appeared  to  be  not  much  better  founded  than 
that  of  om*  courage,  if  we  may  judge  by  tliis  circumstiince, 
that  in  whatever  court  of  Europe,  a Yankee  negotiator  ap- 
peared, the  wise  British  minister  was  routed,  put  in  a })as- 
sion,  picked  a quarrel  with  your  friends,  and  was  sent 
home.” 

Such  was  the  war  result  between  England  and  America. 
But,  although  America  was  victorious,  she  had  suffered 
deeply. 

With,  scarcely  a population  amounting  to  three  millions 
of  people,  scattered  over  an  extended  and  wasted  territory, 
America  received  tlie  war  of  the  invader  i)i  lier  bosom  ; her 
towns  were  sacked,  her  fields  were  ravaged  by  a merciless 
enemy,  uniting  in  his  system  of  war,  the  devastation  and 
vengeance  of  the  savage,  with  the  range  and  system  of  ci- 
vilized tactics;  but  America  was  unyielding,  and  in  her 
conduct,  and  in  a better  cause,  answered  the  desci  iption, 
the  perseverance  of  Borne  in  the  best  days  of  die  republic 
1 — though  often  defeated  in  brittle,  site  always  succeeded  in 
! war. 

I To  the  price,  then,  which  America  paid  to  maint;iin  lier 
independence,  as  above  stated,  must  be  added  an  expen- 
diture of  upwards  of  tliirty  millions  of  money  from  177^  to 
1784. 

The  cost  to  America  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
having  been  stated,  it  remaiiis  now  to  state  the  couipensa- 
tion  which  the  estabiishiucnt  oi  that  iiidepcudeucs  has  pro- 
' duced. 
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First,  as  to  the  benefit  resulting  from  her  change  of  go- 
vernors. 

Previously  to  the  resistance  of  America,  she  had  been 
governed,  as  Ireland  has  been  generally  governed,  by  stran- 
gers sent  from  the  mother  country : — necessarily  ignorant 
of  a people,  -wnth  whom  they  had  never  intcnnixed : — pro- 
bably needy,  from  the  e-vudence  of  their  acceptance  of  dis- 
tant office : — always  attended  by  greedy  dependents,  look- 
ing for  pro\dncial  plunder : — ^pro^incial  plunder  always  con- 
sidered, in  the  dominant  country,  as  legitimate  means  of 
acquisition:  from  their  ignorance  and  rapacity,  engaged 
continually  in  some  struggle,  either  with  the  legislature  or 
the  people  of  tiieir  governments.  The  people  of  Ireland 
are  too  intimate  with  the  effects  resulting  from  the  igno- 
rance and  rapacity  of  delegated  and  Hitting  authority,  to 
require  any  enumeration  of  particulars. 

Prom  this  vein  of  the  foreign  authority  to  which,  as  de- 
pendent provinces,  America  had  been  subject,  turn  to  the 
general  character  of  their  present  domestic  government. 

“ Doubtless,”  says  its  historian,  not  its  panegyrist,* 
“ the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  exempt  from 
the  errors  and  imperfections  that  adhere  to  all  hum  an  in- 
stitutions. But  compare  its  pubhc  conduct  with  that  of 
tlie  old  governments  of  Europe.  How  calm  and  reason- 
able is  its  language  ? Always  addressing  itself  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  solid  interests  of  the  people,  and  never 
to  their  prejudices  or  their  passions.  It  Leeks  no  aid  from 
superstition,  supports  no  gainful  impostures,  and  uses  none 
of  that  disgusting  cant,  with  which  the  old  governments  of 
Europe  varnished  ever  the  degradation  of  the  people.  It 
is  a stranger  to  state  craft  and  mystery.  All  is  done  in 
the  face  of  day.  It  promotes  religion  and  learning,  with- 
out the  preference  of  particular  sects,  and  without  debas- 
ing them  by  falsehoods  beneficial  to  the  ruling  powers.  It 
is  the  only  government  in  the  world  that  dares  to  put  arms 
freely  into  the  bands  of  all  its  citizens.  Prom  Maine  to 
^Ussissipi,  it  commands  a ready  obedience,  without  einy 
other  weapon  than  a constable’s  staff.  In  a w'ord,  it  se- 

* I.?.  T"u,..aen;  Statistical,  Historical,  and  Political  Account  of  the 
Unital  States,  voi  L page  61,  i.itroductioii. 
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cures  property,  satisfies  opinion,  promotes  the  develope- 
ment  of  industry  and  talent,  with  a .rapidity  hitherto  un- 
exampled ; and,  with  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  individual 
rights  and  properties  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  accom- 
plishes all  that  the  most  expensive  and  powe.i-ful  govern- 
ments can  pretend  to.’’ 

Of  this  go-vemment,  it  may  be  observed,  that  without 
relying  upon  the  virtue  of  individuals,  or  reposing  con- 
fidence, as  it  has  been  called,  the  smallness  of  its  revenue, 
and  its  strict  and  public  appropriation,  preclude  it  from  all 
means  of  spreading  among  the  people,  any  moral  connip- 
tion, under  the  gentle  name  of  the  “ necessary  influence 
of  government while  the  quick  changes  of  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  the  public  power  is  entrusted,  render  those 
intrigues,  which  require  time  for  their  consoUdation,  al- 
most impossible. 

The  next  circumstance  of  importance  to  the  moral 
character,  open  transactions,  and  diligent  habits  of  a go- 
vernment in  any  country,  is,  not  only  the  state  of  its  agri- 
culture, but  the  character,  and  relative  importance  of  its 
agriculturists. 

On  this  head  Mr  Warden’s  Statistical  Account,  vol.  I, 
p.  44,  &c,  (Stc,  of  his  introduction  is  vciy  satisfactory : 
“ The  farmers,” says  Mr  Warden,  ‘'are  almost  universally 
the  owners  of  the  land  they  occupy,  and  they  are  seldom 
very  extensive.  The  subdivision  of  estates,  among  fami- 
lies, breaks  down  large  properties,  and  the  high  rate  of 
wages,  renders  it  difficult  to  conduct  farming  with  advan- 
tage, on  such  a scale  as  to  relieve  the  farmer  from  manual 
labour.  The  high  rate  of  profit,  afforded  by  the  business 
of  farming,  necessarily  extends  itself  to  all  other  occupa- 
tions ; and  hence,  although  the  people  of  the  United  States 
live  better  than  those  of  any  other  country,  the  clear  re- 
; tmiis  are  much  greater,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital 
^more  rapid,  than  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  any  other  na- 
tion. 

“ The  valuations  of  1799  and  1814  furnish  curious  in- 
formation on  this  head.  In  the  fifteen  years  included  in 
this  period,  the  value  of  lauds  and  houses  in  the  seventeen 
states,  had,  in  an  average,  increased  160  per  cent,  or  from 
100  to  260.  The  rate  of  increase,  on  the  whole,  is  about 
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six  and  a half  per  annum,  and  the  penod  of  doubling 
about  eleven  years.  Ic  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  capital 
accumulates  with  rather  more  than  twice  the  velocity 
of  population.*  The  latter  quadruples  in  forty  six  years  ; 
but,  in  the  same  period,  property  augments  sixteen  fold. 
The  disti'lbution  of  this  capital  presents  a distinction  in 
favour  of  the  United  States  no  less  gratifving.  It  is  not  ■ 
collected  in  great  raasse.s,  in  the  shape  of  overgrown  for- 
tunes, but  is  scattered  in  small  portions  over  the  whole 
country.’’ 

The  next  article  of  importance  m the  rate  of  prosperity 
of  states,  is  their  external  coaiinerce. 

Previous  to  the  w^ar  of  the  revolution,  the  commerce  of 
the  now  United  States  wns  confined  solely  to  Plngland. 
Frcm  the  tables  of  Sir  C.  Whitworth,  which  carry  the 
commerce  of  England  to  the  year  1773,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  w’hole  external  commerce  of  the  now  United 
States  never,  to  the  latest  time,  amounted  to  more  than 
one  million  and  a half — generally  below  that  sum.  To 
amount  to  that  sum,  a lapse  of  above  one  centmy  and 
one  half,  under  the  mild  and  matemal  government  of  that 
nation,  whose  constitution  “ is  the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations”  was  necessaiy.  But,  in  the  space  of  less  than 
one  third  of  that  time,  the  external  commerce  of  the  United  . 
States,  separated  from  the  matemal  sway  of  “the  envy  of  ■ 
surrounding  nations,”  had  risen,  in  the  year  1819,  to  the  ) 
amount  of 85, 000, 000  of  dollars,  or  to  about  <£19,000,000.  ; 

“The  United  States,”  says  Mr  arden,*  “are  at  pre-  ' 
sent  the  second  commercial  nation  in  the  wmrld.  The 
tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  United  States,  for  1816,  wms  , 
1,370,000  tons,  which  exceeds  that  of  Britain,  in  1800  i 
and  is  probably  more  than  double  that  of  all  the  nations  o 
the  north  of  Europe  at  the  same  period  (1816).”  i 

The  next  article  is  manufactures. 

During  the  time  that  the  United  States  w^ere  colonies  of 
“ the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,”  they  were  prohibited  ' 

* In  Ireland,  the  reverse  of  this  velocity  is  found.  Population  in-  ^ 
creases,  capital  stands  still : but  the  causes  are  reversed,  <tVmerica  ia  • 
separated,  Ireland  is  united. 

t Vol.  1,  pag.  i7,  Introduction. 
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from  establishing  any  manufacture  whntsoever,  even  from 
their  own  raw  material,  within  their  own  limits.  “ I would 
not,”  says  the  English  advocate  for  America,  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  “suffer  America  to  manufacture  a hob- 
nail.” 

Mr  Carey,  in  his  addresses  to  the  Philadelphian  Society, 
(No  11,  page  212)  estimates  the  internal  manuhictiires  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  250,000,0CHJ  of  dol- 
lars, or  upwards  of  £50,000,000. 

The  most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  progress  of  the 
American  manufactures  is  stated  by  iMr  Warden  (vol  I. 
page  48,  introduction),  as  follows: — “When  the  war  of 
1812  cut  off  the  supply  of  foreign  commodities,  the  rapidity 
with  which  every  species  of  manufacture  sprung  up  in  the 
country,  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  facts  in  the  Ameri- 
can history.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  manufactures 
during  the  last  war  (1812),  that  the  cotton  consumed  in 
them,  which  in  IblO  was  only  10, 000  bales,  amounted  in 
1815  to  90,000  bales,  employing  a capital  of  above 
£20,000,000.” 

Of  the  church  in  the  United  States,  that  benumbing  drug 
in  expense,  and  that  corroding  acid  which  eats  its  way  into 
the  internal  peace  and  morals  of  any  country,  where  it  is 
ESTABLISHED  by  the  state,  the  following  is  Mr  Warden’s 
account  in  America; — “There  is  no  national  church  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  support  of  religion  is  left  to  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  individuals ; and  yet  religion  is 
by  no  means  neglected  among  us.’'  “Church  establish- 
ments, connected  as  they  commonly  are  with  exclusive 
creeds,  have  been  the  most  effectual  engines  ever  contrived 
to  fetter  the  human  mind.”  “By  connecting  the  church 
with  the  state,  they  degrade  religion  into  an  instrument  of 
civil  tyranny:  by  pampering  the  ]>nde  of  a particular  sect, 
and  putting  the  sword  into  its  hands,  they  render  it  indo- 
lent, intolerant,  cruel,  and  spread  jealousy  and  irritation 
through  all  the  others.  By  violating  the  riglit  of  piivate 
judgment,  in  their  cndeavourstopromoteunifoimity  of  be- 
lief, they  multiply  hypocrites.” 

Summing  up  the  whole,  as  to  America,  will  cost  but  a 
short  review.  Turn  to  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  iude- 
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pendence  (1776),  to  the  facts  alleged,  and  to  the  principles 
adopted  in  it.  Considering  these  as  the  foundation,  and 
put  beyond  cavil  by  the  solemn  record  of  them,  then  will 
be  found  erected  upon  that  foundation,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  half  a century,  a mighty  empire — the  first  agricul- 
tural state,  and  the  second  commercial  state  in  the  world 

possessing  a military  force,  raised  upon  the  basis  of  general 
armament,  and  general  training — that  military  force  capa- 
ble of  expelling  from  its  own  territories,  anj^  unprincipled 
and  cruel  invader,  however  celebrated  for  military  prowess 
and  moral  profligacy ; still  more  fortunately,  that  militaiy 
force,  however  powerful  in  the  defence  of  its  country,  un- 
fitted to  han'ass  distant  lands,  and  to  enable  its  master 
(even  if  it  had  a master)  do  play  the  tyrant  and  the  plun- 
derer in  remote  and  unoffending  quarters  of  the  globe — 
a military  force  precisely  fitted,  and  fitting  for  nothing  else, 
than  the  only  justifiable  purpose  of  war — self-defence  : upon 
the  whole,  that  declaration  of  independence  ha^dng  created 
a people  enjoying  more  difiused  general  happiness,  and  a 
more  rapidly  progressive  prosperity,  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world ; whose  flag,  protecting  nearly  one  million 
and  a half  of  tonnage  in  their  ships,  is  seen  flying  and 
familiar  in  every  sea — a people  whose  industry  is  as  un- 
bounded as  the  globe — who  possess  liberty,  peace,  and 
self-government;  and  a people — at  this  moment — not  much 
more  numerous  than  the  people  of  Ireland ; and  a people 
which  pays  little  more  for  these  manifold  blessings,  than 
one-third  of  that  which  is  exacted  from  Ireland,  now  a 
wretched  province,  without  name  or  character  abroad,  and 
without  peace,  liberty,  or  happiness  at  home  ; but,  it  must 
be  admitted,  having  the  consolaton  of  being  protected  by 
a constitution,  “the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,”  and  of 
being  united  to  (not  independent  of)  a nation,  which  al- 
most daily  assures  the  world,  that  it  is  “ the  most  moral, 
and  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  generous,  and  the  most 
benevolent  nation  upon  the  earth.” 

Attention  has  been  already  called  to  the  fact,  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  war  for  American  independence  (a  single 
term  to  express  the  many  results — y\z,  her  weak!),  her  in- 
dustr\%  her  morals,  and  her  power)  amounted  to  about 
£30,000,000. 
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Ireland,  since  that  period,  has  been  engaged  in  war — 
certainly  not  for  independence — but  as  the  expenditure  of 
the  war  for  American  independence  has  been  stated  to 
amount  to  £30,000,000,  it  may  be  right  to  remind  the 
good  people  of  Ireland,  that  they  expended  in  a war,  for 
the  ^tabhshment  of  legitimacy  and  the  inquisition,  about 
£215,000,000;  that  is,  above  seven  times  the  cost  of  Ame- 
rican independence,  American  wealth,  American  industry, 
American  power,  and  American  happiness.  What  is  Ire- 
land now  ? 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Conclusion  of  tlie  first  part. 

The  perasal  of  Tone’s  Memoirs,  and  stiU  more,  a commen- 
tary on  them,  must  give  rise  to  many  reflections  which  can 
scarcely  be  classed  under  any  regular  divisions.  They  are 
naturally  excursive — miscellaneous.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  form  a fit  conclusion  for  this  first  part  of  the  commentaiy 
on  his  book. 

By  the  commentator,  a wish  was  entertained  to  do  justice 
to  the  character  of  Tone,  through  some  further  disclosure 
of  his  views,  than  the  unfortunately  broken  series  of  his 
Memoirs  has  left  to  the  public.  The  loss  of  those  parts 
w'hich  Avere  purloined  or  mislaid  is  to  be  lamented.  They 
v/ould  have  disclosed  much.  He  was  the  early  and  valued 
friend  of  his  commentator,  who,  afterwards,  on  the  conti- 
nent, became  intimate  with  his  plans,  and  mth  the  details 
of  the  intended  conduct,  w^hich  those  plans  would  have 
induced. 

What  have  been  disclosed  show  him  to  have  been  a man 
of  talent ; of  industry  and  of  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of 
bis  public  objects;  wirh  many  endearing  afiections  and 
irreproacha,ble  bearings  in  private  life. 

Tone  having  been  clioseii  and  trusted  as  the  right  arm 
in  his  military  duties,  of  the  first  military  character  of  his 
day,  Hoebe,*  stamps  tlie  talent  of  Tone  beyond  all  contro- 
versy : and  no  man’s  conduct,  as  to  his  family  and  his 
friends," ever  displayed  more  animated  or  more  kindly 
affections. 

As  to  tlic  OiUestion  which  the  enemies  of  Tone,  and  ser- 
vants  of  England  have  raised,  of  what  they  have  in  irony, 
termed  his  patriotism,  the  safest  mode  of  answ^ering  w'iU 

* Hoche,  alludiTijr  to  the  commencement  of  the  military  career  of 
Napoleon,  anU  some  sus]iicion  having  been  entertained  of  Ids  views, 
observed,  “lie  (Napoleon)  was  my  pupil;  he  never  shall  be  my  master.’* 
The  death  of  Koeb^  probably  changed  the  fate  of  Europe 
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be  to  copy  the  words  of  Doctor  Miller — certainly  no  papist 

^no  new-order-of- things  man.  Doctor  Miller  (Philosophy 

of  History,  vol.  1,  p.  104,  &c),  says: — “ He  who,  instead 
of  building  fanciful  theories  of  human  nature,  shall  employ 
himself  in  reviewing  it,  as  it  is  displaj^ed  in  the  eventful 
history  of  the  world,  must  be  convinced  that  an  exterior 
cause  co-operates  powerfully  to  form  and  sustain  those 
systems  of  political  action,  which  exercise  and  improve  the 
noblest  qualities  of  our  minds.  In  that  history,  Ave  obseiwe 
nation  for  ever  struggling  with  nation,  and  deriving  from 
the  struggle  the  powers  by  which  it  is  maintained.  What 
is  patriotism,  but  the  abhorrence  and  rejection  of  some 
foreign  enemy,  who  would  tear  from  us  the  blessings  of 
national  independence?  What  is  it  Avhich  renders  us  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  those  blessings,  but  the  danger  to 
wliich  AA^e  arc  exposed,  of  being  for  ever  deprived  of  tliera  ? 
Nay,  Avhat  is  it  AA^hich  gives  existence  to  the  blessings  of 
social  isr\provenient,  but  the  exercise  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  our  nature,  brought  forth  as  they  ai-e  into  activity,  amidst 
the  struggles  of  nations  ? It  is  not  in  the  peaceful  and 
gradual  progress  of  refinement,  tliat  the  powers  of  human 
genius  are  awakened  from  the  slumbers  of  barbarism,  and 
excited  to  aspire  to  excellence.  It  is  in  the  period  of  na- 
tional difficulty  that  e\'ery  effort  is  most  strongly  stimulated, 
not  only  that  AA^hicli  is  necessar}Mbr  the  national  protection, 
but  that  also  wdiich  contributes  to  domestic  improvement. 
In  such  a period  the  general  intellect  of  the  community 
appears  to  dilate  itself  into  a nobler  magnitude,  and  a sense 
of  general  dignity  seems  to  SAA^eli  every  movement  into  a 
corresponding  majest}".  The  hero  and  the  statesman  alone 
are  called  to  the  defence  of  the  country ; but  a sympathetic 
ardour  is  communicated  from  class  to  class ; and  Avhile  the 
Vero  exposes  himself  to  danger,  AA'hile  the  statesman  Avith 
rile  new  felt  SAway  of  mind  directs  the  public  councils,  the 
philosopher  with  his  eagle-ken  penetrates  into  the  secrets  of 
nature ; the  poet  Avitu  the  glance  of  imagination  catches 
bright  Ausioiis  of  an  ideal  Avorld,  and  even  the  artist,  ani- 
mated by  the  general  excitement,  infuses  into  mere  matter 
the  sensibility  and  the  intelligence  of  moral  existence.” 

The  above  quotation  has  been  extended  perhaps  to  an 
inconvenient  length,  in  order  to  show  that  the  “philosopher 
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of  histoiy”  has  justified  his  countryman  and  his  friend,  by 
proving  that  the  views  of  Tone,  in  respect  of  Ireland,  were 
founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  almost  universal  history. 
Tone  was  a philosopher  as  well  as  a soldier.  It  was 
to  the  struggle,  as  described  by  Doctor  Miller,  that  Tone 
looked  forward,  by  which  to  call  into  life  and  action,  the 
overlaid  and  slumbering  (slumbering  under  the  night- 
mare of  England)  genius  of  his  country.  His  fife,  and  the 
closing  scene  of  his  life,  proved  him  to  be  the  “ bravest 
among  the  brave.”  He  might,  in  the  engagement  of  his 
squacfion  with  Sir  B.  Warren,  have  withdrawn  in  safety 
from  the  Hoche,  and  was  entreated  by  his  brother-officers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  his  gallant  and 
affectionate  heart,  spumed  the  thought  of  leaving  them  in 
peril,  and  seeking  in  the  hour  of  battle  his  own  safety,  by 
what  he  considered  as  a flight.  The  short  remainder  of  his 
story  need  not  be  stated  here.  Sir  George  Hill,  of  Derry, 
is  its  proper  historian. 

But  Tone’s  mind,  in  the  character  of  a leader,  was  not 
faultless.  He  was  at  times  rash.  Scarcely  any  conduct, 
in  a man  of  talent,  can  exceed  the  rashness  with  which  he 
seems  to  have  committed  his  life  and  his  cause  to  the  cus- 
tody of  J ackson  and  Brecknock.  To  make  this  confidence 
more  extraordinary,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  without  j 
some  misgivings.  Whoever  undertakes  to  lead  in  a great  ; 
pubhc  crisis,  should  avoid,  even  as  a criminal  act,  all  rash 
tmsts.  ! 

Tone’s  object  was  what  he  called  the  independence  of  his  ! 
country ; but  to  this,  he  did  not  consider  as  necessary,  any  I 

separation  of  the  regal  supremacy  in  the.  two  countries.  | 

He  was  contented  with  a royal  connexion  in  the  two  crowns  j 
of  England  and  Ireland.  That  he  afterwards  entertained  | 
other  views,  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  circumstan- 
ces of  which  he  was  not  the  producer.  He  appears  to  have 
been  driven  into  such  a course,  and  to  have  therefore,  and 
only  therefore,  sought  for  foreign  aid.  His  first  views  , 
certainly  extended  to  nothing  more  than  the  internal  ex-  | 
ertion  of  the  intrinsic  powder  of  his  country.  The  advantage 
to  Ireland,  in  a complete  independence  of  the  influence  of 
an  English  parliament,  and  the  possession  of  a domestic 
legislature,  at  least  in  its  tw^o  low^er  branches,  may  be  almost 
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demonstrated  from  the  fatal  consequences  to  Ireland,  which 
have  resulted  from  what  has  been  called  the  union  of  the 
two  countries. 

Let  these  consequences  be  considered  first  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view. 

Absentees  were  to  Ireland  an  evil  even  before  the  union; 
but  an  evil  derivative  from  her  connexion  with  England. 

As  the  act  of  union,  however,  produced  a great  exten- 
sion, and,  as  long  as  that  union  shall  last,  will  produce  a 
fixation  of  that  evil,  it  may  fairly,  as  a present  andafutm’0 
mischief,  be  dated  from  that  period. 

The  pecuniary  drain  from  Ireland,  of  these 

absentees,  is  under- rated  at  annually  ...  £3,000,000 
The  next  pecuniary  drain  from  Ireland,  con- 
j sequent  on  the  union,  is  a portion  of  the 
I debt  with  which  Ireland  has,  by  the  united 
I Parliament,  been  loaded.  Of  this  debt 
£113,000,000  were  borrowed  in  England, 
and  the  principal  and  interest  made  payable 
in  London.  The  annual  interest  of  this  last 
I portion  of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  rating  it 

1 at  four  per  cent  (which  is  an  under-rate) 

i amounts  to £4,500,000 


The  amount  of  these  two  together  is  ...  £7,500,000 

This  last  sum  of  £7,500,000  drawn  from  Ireland  into 
England,  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Doctor  M‘Cul- 
loch,  a GAIN  to  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  the  Doctor  argued 
the  experts  of  Ireland  are  thereby  so  much  increased.  The 
Doctor  forgot  that  if  there  be  carried  on  (it  cannot  be 
called  a trade)  an  export,  for  which  no  return  is  made  into 
the  exporting  country,  by  so  much  is  the  capital  of  the 
country  diminished,  or  prevented  from  increase  by  saving. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a merchant  in  Ireland  shall  send  to,  or 
export  to  a merchant  in  London  or  Liverpool,  a cargo  to 
be  there  sold,  the  merchant  in  London  or  Liverpool  must 
make  a return  to  Ireland,  in  money  or  goods  of  England, 
equivalent  in  value;  and  by  the  change  of  place,  each 
cargo  receives  an  addition  of  value,  by  each  ’.avi;*g  been 
sent  to  the  market,  where  it  is  most  in  d^a*ad : and  so 
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both  countries  are  by  the  dealing  additional  gainers.  But 
the  absentee  and  the  English  fundholder  of  the  Irish  debt, 
receive  the  amount  in  money  to  the  value  of  the  Irish  ex- 
ports of  £7,500,000,  fji*  which  they  never  return  one  yard 
of  broad  clotli,  or  of  calico,  or  one  spade,  one  shovel,  &c, 
&c.  The  loss  by  the  export  is  so  far  complete.  So  much 
for  the  union  and  Doctor  M‘Culloch. 

Seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  added 
to  what  Ireland  exclusively  pays,  internally  and  externally, 
would  amount  to  a revenue  capable  of  maintaining  a first- 
rate  power  in  Europe. 

Tliis  part  of  the  subject  naturally  leads  to  the  charge 
made  against  Ireland  of  her  want  of  capital. 

Capital  ! what  is  it  ? Saving  from  the  produce  of  labour 
being  so  much  over  the  consumption. 

“ Parsimony,”  says  Adam  Smith,  “and  not  industry, 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  capital.  Industry 
indeed  accumulates  ; but  whatever  industiy  might  acquire, 
if  parsimony  did  not  save  and  store  up,  the  capital  would 
never  be  the  greater.” 

In  the  example  given  of  £7,500,000  being  in  manufac- 
ture and  produce,  annually  exported  without  any  return, 
(because,  as  to  so  much,  the.  exports  are  funds  to  pay  the 
absentee  and  the  English  tundholder  of  the  Irish  debt) 
industry,  in  Ireland,  must  accumulate  that  value,  but  the 
parsimony  to  save  it,  is  arrested  in  its  first  efibrt  —the 
accumulation  of  industry  is  sent  to  another  country,  and  no 
return  is  ever  made. 

The  export  of  commodities  without  retum,  is  then  either 
a positive  dimunition  of  capital  previously  acquired  by  in- 
dustiy, or  a prevention  of  further  increase  by  parsimony. 
But  the  export  fi-om  Ireland  without  return  is  the  direct 
effect  of  the  political  connexion  with  England.  With  no 
other  state  could  such  an  extravagance — not  a trade— -be 
carried  on,  or,  if  ever  commenced,  would  a continuance  of 
it,  by  a domestic  legislature,  be  permitted.  Therefore  (to 
make  use  in  language  of  an  £fish  privilege)  the  deficiency 
of  capital  in  Ireland,  is  the  produce  of  English  connexion. 

Again — Doctor  Franklin  observes  on  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land, that  “ if  there  be  a nation  that  exports  its  beef  and 
linen  to  pay  for  its  importation  of  claret  and  porter,  while 
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a great  part  of  its  people  live  upon  potatoes  and  wear  no 
shirts,  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  sot  who  lets  his  family 
starve,  and  sells  his  clothes  to  buy  drink  ?” 

Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  a trade  may  be  pursued 
of  gain  to  the  individual  who  exercises  it,  but  of  injury  to 
tlie  country  in  which  he  carries  it  on. 

■ The  monopoly  in  India  of  rice,  was  of  enonnous  gain  to 
i the  monopolizers.  The  indi\dduals  were  enriched — the 
people  were  famished;  but  England,  in  her  blockhead 
I system,  has  been  the  grand  monopolizer  of  the  habitable 
! globe.  Hence  we  observe  upon  a nearer  and  more  inte- 
I resting  stage,  the  same  effects  following  in  England  the 
I general  adoption  of  the  same  principle.  Like  the  rice  mo- 
i nopolizers,  a few  called  the  aristocracy,  have  become  over- 
loaded with  wealth,  while  the  general  mass  of  the  popula- 
i tion  has  been  with  an  equal  pace,  sinking  into  pauperism 
I and  starvation. 

The  blockhead  system  in  England,  as  to  its  principle, 
i ' began  early : but  in  practice  it  w^as  but  of  little  extent  until 
I after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Then  began  in  grand  ope- 
ration, the  blockhead  system  of  running  in  debt  in  order  to 
conquer,  and  by  conquering,  to  create  dependencies,  and 
by  creating  dependencies  to  secure  and  to  monopolize  a 
great  market  of  customers  But  the  blockhead  system 
cannot,  from  its  very  blockhead 'sm,  gather  in  all  conse- 
quences. Its  views  are  short.  It  did  not  perceive,  that  in 
• order  to  have  profitable  customers,  it  must  have  customers 
, both  rich  and  numerous.  Rich  and  numerous  customers 
would  become  sturdy  customers,  and  would  burst  the  bands 
of  monopoly,  because  monopoly  is  only  another  name  for 
fraud,  and  if  supported  by  force,  only  another  name  for 
robbery. 

, The  blockheads  of  rule  were  not  so  dull  as  to  be  imper- 
' \'ious  to  the  glare  of  this  consequence,  and  therefore,  with 
a true  blockhead  caution,  they  excited  every  power  to  pre- 
vent their  dependent  markets  from  holding  rich  cwnc'ners. 
Hence  the  system  of  keeping  down,  by  grinding  cruel 
prohibitions,  the  colonies  of  North  America,  as  i^ng  as 
they  submitted  to  remain  colonics.  Hence  the  ruin  which 
has  now'  fallen  upon  the  West  Indies,  because  the  islands 
were  too  feeble  to  resist.  Hence  the  ruin  that  is  striding 
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over  the  whole  extent  of  British  India,  which  is  impotent 
as  to  resistance,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  enormous 
extent  and  population,  rendering  it  incapable  of  combina- 
tion and  organization  against  its  invader.  The  grand  con- 
trivance of  blockhead  rulers,  divide  et  impera,  is  easy  of 
apphcation  in  India.  Even  in  Ireland,  small  as  its  extents 
is,  the  instniment  divide  et  impera  was,  by  calling  religion 
to  its  aid,  brought  into  effective  play ; and  would  still  go 
on  towards  ruin,  except  for  the  blessing  of  Ireland  having 
been  united  to  “ the  most  generous,  humane,  and  benevo- 
lent people  upon  the  earth.’* 

Even  in  that  grand  measure  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  as 
a compensation- wheel  in  a time-piece,  to  gather  up  former 
misreckonings,  symptoms  of  the  blockhead  system  may  be 
obser  .':1. 

The  union  of  Ireland  was  an  imitation  of  the  union  with 
Scotland,  which  had  succeeded  to  admu*ation.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  was  the  mischief 
arising  from  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  clans  or  tenants 
to  their  feudal  landlords.  These  feudal  landlords  being 
enemies  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  drawing  their  de- 
pendents into  the  quarrel,  became  too  powerful  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  their  strongholds.  The  union  was 
therefore  devised  in  order  to  draw  off  the  feudal  landlords 
from  a residence  on  their  estates,  and  so  diminish  or  dissolve 
the  tenant  or  clan  attachment.*  The  union  did  draw  those 
lords  from  their  residence.  It  gave  them  more  distant 
objects  of  a corrupt  ambition,  and  so  far  the  union  with 
Scotland  attained  its  primary  purpose. 

But  the  disor  jler  for  which  a similar  remedy  was  pre- 
scribed to  that  which  was  prescribed  for  the  Scotch  disorder, 
was  in  Ireland  directly  the  reverse  to  that  of  Scotland. 
The  disorder  of  Ireland  arose  not  from  an  over-attachment 
in  the  peasant  inhabitants  to  the  lords  of  the  soil,  but  from 
a distinct  and  positive  hatred  of  ‘both  these  parties  to  each 
other.  The  lords  of  the  soil  contemned,  despised,  and  trod 

* The  union  witli  Scotland  was  purchased— an  actual  bargain  and 
sale — vide,  for  the  particular  sums  paid,  and  to  whom  paid,  a report 
made  to  the  British  Parliament  by  the  commissionei*s  appointed  in  the 
year  1711,  for  “,sUtiiig  and  examining  the  public  accounts  of  the  king- 
dom.” 
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down  their  tenantry,  and  when  these  lords  had  worked  their 
own  mischief,  and  made  (to  use  a homely  phrase)  the 
country  too  hot  for  them,  they  generally  emigrated  and 
became  absentees.  The  tenant  or  inhabitant  continued  to 
hate  the  absentee  lord  for  his  advanced  extortion,  and  de- 
spised him  for  his  flight ; and  so  far  from  being  affected  by 
any  too  deep  attachment — as  in  Scotland — to  his  lord,  the 
Irish  peasant  now  seems  morally  free  to  chose  (and  pro- 
bably will  exercise  that  freedom)  who  shall  be  his  masters, 
or  whether  he  may  not  undertake  to  be  the  master  himself. 

So  that  what  might  have  been  expected  has  in  Ireland 
taken  place.  The  remedy  which  in  Scotland  was  fitted  to 
the  disorder,  cured  it.  While  in  Ireland,  the  blockhead 
misapplication  of  a remedy  originally  applied  to  a directly 
opposite  disease,  has  aggravated  the  plague  in  every 
symptom. 

From  the  above  views  of  the  blockhead  system,  it  seems, 
from  its  very  concoction,  to  have  a strong  tendency  to 
suicide.  If  left  free  to  act,  it  will  be  its  own  executioner. 
In  its  trading  system,  this  catastrophe  seems  manifest. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  trade  of  England  has  been 
raised,  is  fully  ^closed  in  the  statute  8th  George  I.,  ch. 
15,  and  in  other  co-relative  laws.  The  grand  blockhead 
principle  of  trade  was  to  prohibit  all  export  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  to  encourge  by  bounty,  all  export  of  manufactures. 
The  blockhead  system  did  not  perceive  that  it  carried  in 
its  very  regulations  a principle  of  destruction ; that  if  this 
^stem  were  good  for  England,  it  must  have  been  good  for 
the  countries  with  which  she  dealt ; and  that  if  England 
should  persevere,  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  adopted  by  all 
other  countries,  as  a measure  of  retaliation,  or  as  a measure 
of  profit. 

Wlien  generaUy  adopted  (and  it  is  now  in  some  instances 
in  progress),  this  consequence  must  follow — that  as  the 
raw  material  is  the  foundation  of  the  manufactured  com- 
modity, every  raw  material  being  prohibited  from  export 
everywhere,  no  raw  material  could  be  imported  any  where. 
Each  country  must  therefore  rest  upon  its  own  resource. 
This  principle  destroys  the  life  of  commerce  or  of  an  ex- 
change of  equivalents  in  the  very  egg. 

, AgaiiwAs  boimties  had  for  their  object  to  undersell 
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every  foreign  manufacture  in  its  own  ilistrict,  such  ft  system 
must  by  foreign  couniries  be  met  by  laws  of  proliibition  on 
import;  so  that  all  commerce,  according  to  the  blockhead  f 
system,  must  ultimately  fall  under  the  genertil  law  of  pro-  i 
hibition,  as  retaliation  or  economy. 

But  the  blockhead  system  will  probably  not  be  permitted  ^ 
to  hist  so  long  as  to  become  its  own  executioner.  4 

There  is  a spirit  abroad  which  is  likely  to  make  of  the 

extinction  of  blockheadism — as  a system  of  government 

shorter  work. 

Jacobinism — Wliat  is  this  spirit  so  denominated? 

“Jacobinism,”  says  Mr  Burke,  “is  the  revolt  of  the 
enterprising  talent  of  the  countiy  against  its  property.” 

But  Mr  Burke,  although  his  description  be  perfect,  has 
not  disclosed  to  his  readers  how  the  talent  of  the  country 
comes  at  any  time  to  be  separated  from  its  property.  Yet 
such  a separation  or  dissolution  of  unity  must  take  place,  or 
th^re  could  not  be  revolt.  Were  the  talent  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  united,  it  would  become  one  integral 
body,  and  could  not  vdihout  the  assistance  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  (who  Mr  Cobbett  declares  is  dead),  thus  “ turn  its 
back  upon  itself.” 

An  explanation  of  such  a moral  division  in  society  is 
worth  attention.  By  that  revolt,  the  class  of  property  be- 
comes not  only  destitute  of  talent,  but  actually  opposed  to 
its  opeiation ; otherwise  property  would  be  defended  by 
talent.  But  the  great  moral  end  of  the  unequal  division  of 
property  is,  to  enable  those,  to  whose  lot  property  shall  fall, 
to  cultivate  their  talents  freed  from  the  incessant  interven- 
tion of  mere  personal  labour — labour  for  the  maintenance 
and  advancement  of  the  individual  labourer.  That  is,  while 
one  party  shall  apply  their  labour  to  their  own  immediate 
advantage,  the  other  should  bestow  its  undivided  time,  to 
direct  lafour  and  to  protect  its  exercise.  When,  therefore,  the 
possessors  of  property  pervert  it  from  its  great  moral  desig- 
nation, they  do  lose  it,  as  they  ought  to  lose  it,  and  it  comes 
into  the  hands  of  those  (the  talent  of  the  country),  who 
have  knowledge  to  apply  it  to  its  proper  purposes.  In 
civil  societies,  where  sound  institutions  leave  the  application 
of  talents  free  to  acquire  their  reward,  this  departure  of  the 
property  from  the  hands  of  those  who  abuse  it,  to  the  hands 
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of  who  know  how  to  use  it,  is  continual,  but  gentle, 
peaceful  and  silent.  Extravagance,  idleness,  and  ignorance 
are  continually  spending ; while  frugality,  skill,  and  intel- 
ligence are  continually  acquiring.  Thus  the  tranfer  made 
necessary  by  the  moral  end  of  all  division  of  property  is 
peacefully  made.  But  it  is  not  less  a revolution,  because 
it  is  slow,  and  unobserved  by  common  eyes.  It  is  only  in 
those  states  where  bad  laws  erect  barriers,  and  block  up  the 
peaceful  roads  to  this  inevitable  transfer,  that  the  revolt, 
w'hich  Mr  Burke  has  marked,  can  take  place.  In  Erance 
those  barriers  were  erected  by  the  distinction  of  noble  and 
roturier,  and  by  the  laws  of  entail.  Where  such  laws  exist, 
or  where  customs  and  distinctions  exist,  founded  upon  such 
laws,  even  where  the  laws  themselves  have  become  nearly 
obsolete,  they  who  possess  the  property  and  the  high  sta- 
tions must  take  care  to  preserve  their  intellectual  powers 
in  as  high  a rank  above  their  inferiors,  as  they  stand 
themselves  in  the  divisions  of  noble  and  roturier.  If  not, 
the  revolt  will  take  place.  To  prevent  it,  there  is  but  one 
remedy — that  is,  to  reduce  the  minds  of  all  classes  to  one 
level  of  noble  brutality.  This  cure  has  been  frequently  ap- 
plied. It  is  the  cause  of  despotism.  Despotism  is  nothing 
but  the  shelter  which  the  ignorance  and  profligacy  of  mo- 
narchy and  aristocracy  have  contrived,  at  difierent  times,  and 
in  different  countries,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  revolt  of 
the  enterprising  talent  of  those,  who  were  their  inferiors  in 
the  social,  but  their  superiors  in  the  intellectual  orders  of 
mankind.  Will  this  contrivance  of  a shelter  under  despot- 
ism succeed  hereafter  as  it  has  heretofore  succeeded  ? 

The  monopoly  of  com,  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the 
landed  interest,  is  now  as  complete  in  England,  as  the  mo- 
nopoly of  rice  was  in  India.  Themonopoly  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  now  as  complete,  by  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  an  inquisition  can  desire.  But  the  school 
MASTER  IS  ABROAD.  He_,will  have  his  military  as  well  as 
his  civil  schools. 
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PREFACE. 


BY  MR  WILLIAM  THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 
(The  Editor  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Memoirs.) 


In  publisMiig  the  life,  works,  and  memoirs  of  my  faAer,  I 
owe  some  account  of  the  motives  which  engaged  me  to  delay 
their  appearance  to  the  present  day,  and  to  produce  them 
at  this  moment.  These  memoirs  wer^  never  destined  for 
the  public ; they  were  written  for  one  or  two  friends,  now 
no  more,  and  for  his  family,  of  which  my  mother  and  myself  , 
are  now  the  sole  survivors.  His  pen,  which  always  flowed  . 
with  light  and  easy  grace,  was,  of  course,  allowed  to  run 
in  these  careless  memoranda  with  the  utmost  eflusion 
and  abandon  of  soul ; they  exhibit  his  very  passing  feeling 
on  every  occasion,  and  are  sometimes  as  severe  on  the  fail- 
ings and  weaknesses  of  his  own  party,  and  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  most  waimly  and  sincerely  attached,  and  for  whom 
he  sacrificed  the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  youth,  and,  at 
length,  his  life,  as  on  their  adversaries.  Of  course,  whilst 
the  interests  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  yet  alive,  num- 
hers,  and  some  of  them  unsuspected  at  the  time,  might 
have  been  dangerously  compromised,  or  seriously  hurt,  by 
this  publication.  In  his  latter  days,  when  he  anticipated, 
with  the  deepest  despondency,  the  probable  failure  of  his 
hopes,  he  used  sometimes  to  exclaim,  Thank  God  1 no 
man  has  ever  been  compromised  by  me.”  Young  as  I w^as 
at  the  time,  I w as  brought  up  by  my  surviving  parent  in 
all  the  principles  and  in  all  the  feelings  of  my  father. 
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But,  now,  one  quarter  of  a century  is  more  than  elapsed, 
and  repeated  revolutions  have  altered  the  political  face  of 
the  world.  The  founder  of  the  United  Irish  Society,  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  who  called  on  tlie  people  to  unite, 
without  discrimination  of  faith,  for  the  independence  of 
their  country,  has  sealed  with  his  blood,  the  principles 
which  he  professed.  His  contemporaries,  the  men  '\vith 
whom  he  thought  and  acted,  are  mostly  sunk  in  the  grave ; 
those  who  survive,  are  either  retired  from  public  life,  or 
engaged  in  different  pursuits ; the  very  government  against 
which  he  struggled,  exists  no  more ; and  the  country  whose 
liberty  he  sought  to  establish,  has  lost  even  that  shadow  of 
a national  administration,  and  has  sunk  into  a province  of 
England.  1 cannot  think  that  the  publication  of  these 
memoirs,  at  the  present  day,  can  injm’e  the  prospects,  or 
endanger  the  peace,  of  any  living  being.  His  few  surviving 
friends,  and  even  his  opponents,  can  only  look  on  those 
relics  with  feelings  of  fond  recollection,  for  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  affectionate,  and  gentle-hearted  of  men — a man 
of  the  purest  and  sincerest  principles  and  patriotism,  (what- 
ever may  be  deemed,  according  to  the  reader’s  opinion,  of 
the  soundness  of  his  views,)  and  of  the  most  spleifdid  talents. 
It  is,  besides,  a tribute  which  I owe  to  his  memory,  and  a 
sacred  duty,  beheving,  as  I do,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  impartial 
and  uninterested  posterity,  they  will  be  honourable  to  his 
character ; that  they  throw  a most  interesting  hght  on  the 
political  situation  and  history  of  Ireland ; and  that  even  yet, 
and  in  its  present  state,  the  views  which  they  contain,  may 
be  of  some  use  to  that  country  for  which  he  died ; and  for 
which,  though  an  exile  from  my  infancy,  I must  ever  feel 
the  interest  due  to  my  native  land. 

Another  motive  which  has  determined  me  to  bring  out 
this  work  at  present,  is  the  late  publication  of  some  frag- 
ments  of  it  (an  autobiography  of  my  father)  in  the  Lon- 
don New  Monthly  Magazine;  a publication  entii’ely  un- 
expected by  me,  as  I have  never  had  any  acquaintance  or 
correspondence  with  the  editors  of  that  paper.  As  I 
possess,  and  now  republish,  the  original  manuscript  from 
whence  they  are  taken,  I must  do  these  gentlemen  the 
justice  to  give  my  testimony  in  favour  of  their  accuracy ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  trifiing  mistakes,  very 
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pardonable  at  such  a distance  of  time,  and  which  shall  bo 
rectified  in  the  present  work,  to  thank  them  for  the  liberal- 
ity of  their  comments  and  observations.  The  character  of 
these  notes,  and  the  very  appearance  of  this  biographical 
sketch,  at  this  time,  and  in  England,  convinces  me  that  my 
father’s  name  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten,  and  is  still  respected, 
even  in  the  country  of  his  adversaries.  The  amiability  of 
his  personal  character,  secured  him,  indeed,  even  during 
his  life-time,  and  amidst  all  the  rancour  of  political  animo- 
sity, the  rare  advantage  of  preserving  the  friendship  of 
many  valuable  and  illustrious  individuals,  who  were  opposed 
to  him  in  principles.  He  scarcely  had  a personal  enemy, 
unless  perhaps  w^e  except  the  cliancellor  Fitzgibbon  (Lord 
Clare),  and  the  Hon.  George  Ponsonby,  who  agreed  in 
this  point  alone  His  spirit  could  never  stoop  to  the  petu- 
lant insolence  of  the  one,  nor  to  the  haughty  dulness  of  the 
other.  But  I have  never  seen  his  name  mentioned  in  any 
history  of  the  times  without  respect  and  regret.  I cannot, 
therefore,  believe,  that  even  the  most  zealous  partizans  of 
the  British  government  would  have  the  weakness,  at  this 
time  and  distance,  to  feel  any  objection  to  the  publication 
of  these  writings. 

Although  the  character  of  Tone,  and  his  political  prin- 
ciples, will  be  best  developed  in  his  own  works,  yet  his  son 
may  be  allowed  to  give  way  to  some  of  his  feelings  on  this 
subject.  His.  image  is  yet  blended  with  the  recollections 
of  my  infancy.  To  the  soundest  judgment  and  most  acute 
penetration  in  serious  business,  he  joined  a most  simple  and 
unaffected  modesty,  and  the  most  perfect  disinterestedness ; 
no  human  breast  could  be  more  free  from  the  meaner  pas- 
sions, envy,  jealousy,  avarice,  cupidity;  and  often  oblivious 
of  himself,  he  delighted  in  the  fame  and  glory  of  others. 
Injuries  he  easily  forgot;  kindness  never.  Though  his 
constitution  was  nervous  and  sensitive  to  a very  high  degree, 
he  was  naturally  of  a most  cheerful  temper,  and  confiding, 
unsuspicious,  and  affectionate  heart.  Indeed,  few  men  have 
enjoyed  so  completely  the  happiness  of  loving  and  of  being 
. beloved.  His  wife  and  familj^ic  perfectly  adored ; and  the 
i circle  of  his  intimate  friends,  "W  those  who  w'ere  really  and 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  comprised  men  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  and  descriptions.  His  character  was  tinged 
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•wirli  a vein  of  chivalry  and  romance;  and  lively,  polife, 
and  accomplished,  his  youth  was  not  entirely  h-ee  from 
some  imprudence  and  wildness.  He  was  fond  of  plcnsiire, 
as  well  as  of  glory;  but  the  latter  feeling  was  always  in 
him,  subseiwient  to  principle ; and  his  pleasures  were  pure 
and  elegant,  those  of  a simple  taste  and  brilliant  fancy  and 
imagination ; music,  literature,  field-sports,  and  elegant 
, society  and  conversation,  especially  that  of  amiable  and 
1 accomplished  women,  with  whom  he  w^as  a universal  favour- 
ite.  His  musical  and  literary  taste  was  of  the  most  culti- 
vated delicacy  ; and  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  w’m  re 
a natural  and  national  vein  of  wht  and  feeling,  flowed  with- 
out effort  or  afirectation,  w^ere  indescribable.  But,  though 
formed  to  be  the  delight  of  society,  the  joys  of  home  and 
domestic  life  "were  his  real  element.  He  was  the  fondest 
of  husbands,  of  fathers,  of  sons,  of  brothers,  and  ( f fViends. 
In  the  privacy  of  his  modest  fireside,  the  liveliest  liow  of 
spirits  and  of  feeling  was  never  interrupted  by  one  moment 
of  dulness  or  of  harshness,  and  it  was  the  happiest  of  retreats. 

His  success  in  the  world  was  astonishing,  and  owing 
almost  as  much  to  the  amiability  of  his  character  and  social 
qualities,  as  to  his  extraordinary  talents.  Risen  from  an 
obscure  birth,  and  struggling  with  poverty  and  difficulties, 
his  classical  triumphs  and  acquirements  at  the  university 
were  of  the  highest  order.  On  entering  afterw'ards  into 
life,  he  supported  his  father  and  numerous  family,  by  his 
sole  efforts  ; and  rose  not  only  to  independence  and  fame, 
but  was  received  as  a favourite  in  the  first  aristocratic  cir- 
cles, even  before  he  engaged  in  politics.  Amongst  the 
illustrious  families  and  characters  with  whom  he  ^vas  fami- 
liarly acquainted,  and  who  certainly  yet  remember  his 
name  with  affection,  were  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord 
• Moira,  and  his  uoble  and  princely  mother,  the  Honourable 
j George  Knox,  and  Marcus  Beresford,  Plunkett,  Grattan, 

- Curran,  Hamilton  Rowan,  P.  Burrowes,  Sir  Laurence 
■ Parsons,  Emmet,  C.  Bushe,  Whitley  Stokes,  &c,  and  aU 
the  heads  of  the  Irish  bar#  and  society.  I have  already 
observed,  that,  however  opposed  to  many  of  them  in  poli- 
tics, and  when  he  was  become  a marking  leader,  and  naost 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  he  preserved  their  affection. 
And  when  after  Jackson’s  trial,  he  lay  under  a kind  of 
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proscription,  they  gave  him  noble  and  generous  proofs 
of  it. 

His  success  in  politics  was  no  less  wonderful.  When  he 
%vTote  his  first  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  (the 
Northern  Whig,)  he  was  not  acquainted  with  a single  in- 
dividual of  that  religion,  so  complete  at  that  period  was 
the  distinction  marked  in  society  between  the  several  sects. 
In  a few  months  he  was  the  prime  mover  of  their  councils, 
and  accomplished  the  union  between  them  and  the  Dis- 
senters of  the  North. 

His  political  principles  will  of  course  be  blamed  or  ap- 
proved, according  to  those  of  the  reader.  During  his  life- 
time, some  regarded  him  as  a fanatical  democrat  and  furious 
demagogue,  whilst  others  in  his  own  party  accused  him  of 
haughtiness  in  his  manner,  and  aristocratical  prejudices. 
The  fact  is,  that  though  he  preferred  in  theory  a republican 
fonn  of  government,  his  main  object  was  to  procure  the 
independence  of  his  country  under  a liberal  administration, 
whatever  might  “be  its  form  and  name.  His  tastes  and 
habits  were  rather  aristocratical  for  the  society  with  which 
he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  mingle.  I believe  that,  in 
reading  these  memoirs,  many  people  mil  be  sui*prised  at 
(and  some  perhaps  will  blame)  the  moderation  of  his  views. 
The  persecutions  of  the  government  drove  him  much  fur- 
ther than  he  proposed  at  first.  But,  from  their  fair  and 
impartial  perusal,  none  can  possibly  rise,  without  being 
con^nnced  of  his  purity  and  patriotism,  whatever  they  may 
deem  of  his  wisdom  and  foresight.  No  man  who  ever  en- 
gaged so  deeply  and  so  earnestly  in  so  great  a cause,  was 
so  little  influenced  by  any  motives  of  personal  ambition,  or 
so  disinterestedly  devoted  to  what  he  thought  the  interest 
of  his  country. 

In  opening  these  pages  it  should  also  be  remembered, 
that  the  situation  and  political  organization  of  Ireland  at 
that  period,  were  totally  different,  both  from  what  they 
had  been  before,  and  from  what  they  have  fallen  to  since. 
She  possessed,  at  that  precise  moment,  a separate  govern- 
ment, and  a national  legislature,  nominally  independent ; 
my  latlier  never  considered  himself  as  an  Englishman,  nor 
as  a subject  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  a native  and  subject 
of  the  kingdom  of  IielanJ,  most  zealously  and  passion- 
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ately  devoted  to  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  glory  of  his 
country. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  American  war  (1782),  the  unguarded 
state  of  that  island,  the  efforts  of  the  patriots  in  its  legis- 
lature, and  the  simultaneous  and  formidable  rising  of  the 
Volunteers,  whilst  England  was  exhausted  by  that  fruitless 
contest,  had  wrung  from  the  British  government  the  reluc- 
tant acknowledgement  of  its  independence.  This  period 
was  brief  and  glorious.  With  the  first  da^vn  of  hberty,  she 
took  a new  spring  and  began  to  flourish  by  her  natural  re- 
sources ; the  spirit  of  her  people  reviving  with  her  com- 
merce, industry,  and  manufactures.  But  this  davm  was 
soon  overcast  by  the  corruption  of  her  government,  and 
the  bigoted  intolerance  of  the  ruling  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy; the  former  carried  to  the  most  open  profligacy, 
and  the  latter  to  the  most  besotted  blindness.  My  ob- 
ject is  not  to  write  a histoiy,  nor  to  anticipate  what  my 
father  has  urged  with  such  force  and  eloquence  in  the  fol- 
loAving  works  and  memoirs ; but,  had  the  Ixish  legislature, 
who  recovered  their  independent  rights,  had  the  liberality 
to  emancipate  their  Catholic  brethren,  and  allowed  them  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  free  and  equal  citizenship,  and 
had  the  Volunteers  admitted  them  into  their  ranks,  Eng- 
land would  never  have  recovered  the  power  which  she  had 
lost.  It  would  be  a curious, but  at  this  day  a very  vain  specu- 
tion,  to  calculate  what  these  two  independent  but  allied 
kingdoms  might  have  risen  to,  cultivating  their  separate 
means  under  one  sovereign  and  wirh  one  interest. 

This  wakening  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  roused,  however, 
from  their  long  slumber  of  slavery,  the  oppressed  and  de- 
graded Catholics : who,  by  a strange  anomaly,  forming  the 
original  population  of  the  country,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  were,  at  that  period,  and  are  stiU  in  some  respects, 
aliens  in  their  native  land.  Their  first  steps  were  weak  and 
timid,  but  their  progress  was  inconceivably  rapid ; those  of 
the  present  day,  in  reading  these  memoirs,  and  other  works 
of  tlie  same  time,  will  scare believe  that  their  fathers 
could  ever  have  been  degraded  to  such  a state ; and  vdth 
what  trembling,  doubts,  and  hesitation,  they  first  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  dawn  of  freedom,  and  directed  their  first 
tottering  steps  in  its  career.  My  father  was  the  first  Pro- 


testant  who  engaged  in  their  cause  to  its  whole  length ; 
and  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  the  beginning, 
to  rouse  them,  if  not  to  a sense  of  their  wrongs,  at  least  to 
the  spirit  of  expressing  them.* 

But  these  efforts,  by  which  the  whole  island  began  shortly 
to  heave  her  foundations,  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  that  party 
who  monopolized  all  the  power  and  property  of  the  country. 
To  secure  the  support  of  England,  they  sacrificed  its  pro- 
sperity, honour,  and  independence ; and  the  British  minis- 
try, with  patient  discretion,  awaited  the  result ; they  gave 
all  their  means  and  aid  to  strengthen  the  Irish  administra- 
tion, and  allowed  it  to  render  itself  as  odious  as  possible ; 
and  to  destroy,  by  its  cruelty  and  insolence,  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  all  affection  for  their  national  government. 
No  other  arms  than  those  of  corruption  were  used  by  Eng- 
land against  the  independence  of  Ireland ; for  its  own  ad- 
ministration took  on  itself  all  the  odium  of  its  tyranny, 
and  all  the  task  of  reducing  the  people  to  slavery.  The 
distant  king  and  parliament  of  England  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, often  solicited  as  mediators  by  the  oppressed  and  mi- 
serable Irish.  It  w^as  this  government  and  this  party, 
against  wdiich  the  animosity  and  attacks  of  my  father  were 
directed ; it  was  the  Irish  government  which  he  sought  to 
overturn  by  uniting  the  divided  factions  of  the  people.  His 
resentment  against  England  was  a secondary  and  inci- 
dental passion  ; it  arose  from  her  support  of  those  abuses. 
He  long  endeavoured,  by  legal  and  constitutional  means, 
and  even  by  soliciting  the  British  monarch  and  govern- 
meat,  to  effect  that  reform  ; nor  was  it  till  all  his  hopes 
proved  fruitless  from  that  quarter,  that  he  determined  on 
attempting  by  any  means,  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

As  for  the  Irish  administration,  England  reaped  the 
fniits  of  her  policy.  It  became  so  corrupt  and  so  infamous 
that  it  could  no  longer  stand  ; and  finally,  its  members  bar- 
tered tlie  existence  of  their  country  as  a nation,  for  a paltry 
personal  compensation  to  themselves.  It  was  the  cheapest 

* It  is  a remarkable  6ict  that  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irish- 
men who  perished  in  the  civil  were  Protestants:  Tone,  Fmmet, 
Pussell,  Lord  Edwai-d  Fitzgerald,  &c.  Of  tiie  twenty  prisoners  in  Fort 
George,  four  only  were  Catholics. 
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bargain  England  ever  drove.  Was  it  the  wisest?  Instead 
of  using  her  influence  to  re  -organize  that  vTetched  govern- 
ment, to  give  it  strength  and  popularity,  by  emancipating 
the  people  and  attaching  them  to  their  institutions,  she  chose 
to  absorb  Ireland  in  her  owm  sphere,  and  efface  it  from  the 
list  of  nations.  But  that  execrable  administration,  in  dis- 
appearing from  existence,  left,  as  a pernicious  legacy  behind 
it,  ail  its  abuses,  confirmed,  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  now 
supported  by  the  direct  and  open  authority  of  the  British 
monarch,  laws,  parliament,  and  constitution.  The  union 
and  incorporation  of  the  two  countries  v/ere  but  nominal, 
and  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population  pat  tir.ipated  neither  in 
the  benefits  nor  privileges  of  the  Biitisb  iiistitutions. 

This  was  a wretched  tWid  narrow  policy  Instead  of  en- 
couraging, by  every  meai.s  in  its  ])ower,  the  industry  and 
the  mental  and  physical  resviiircesof  Ireland,  and  thus  adding 
to  the  general  mass  of  wealth  and  information  of  the  whole 
empire,  a petty  jealousy  of  lier  competition  u ith  the  trade 
raid  manufactures  of  England,  has  alwajs  eng^iged  the  go- 
vernment of  the  latter  country  to  keep  down  and  crush,  in 
every  possible  way,  the  natural  spring  and  spirit  of  the  Irish. 

"W  bother  England  has  gained  much  by  the  union,  time 
will  show.  The  ministry  has  gained  a clear  reinforcement 
of  one  hundred  votes  in  Parliament,  for  no  Irishman  Avill 
ever  consider  himself  as  an  Englishman;  and  whilst  his  O'wn 
country  is  miserable  and  enslaved,  what  earthly  motive  but 
his  own  interest  can  influence  him  in  questions  wliich  re- 
gard merely  the  liberties  or  interests  of  England?  The 
people  show  no  symptoms  of  attachment  or  loyalty  to  their 
new  masters ; and  for  what  should  they  be  loyal  ? Eor  six 
hundred  years  of  slavery,  misrule,  and  persecution  ! Ire- 
land must  be  guarded  at  the  same  expense,  and  with  the 
same  care,  as  formerly,  and  is  rather  a heavy  clog  on  the 
powers  and  means  of  Great  Britain,  than  a support  and  an 
siddition  to  tlmm.  iNor  is  it  absolutely  impossible  that,  if 
some  ambitioas  an  ■ unprincipled  monarch  here  ifter  mount 
the  throne,  he  may  find  in  the  Irish  Catholics,  of  whom  the 
mass  will  be  brutalized  by  misgovernment,  and  rendered 
ferocious,  very  proper  instruments  for  his  designs.  They 
have  no  reason  to  aumire,  nor  to  be  attached  to  the  British 
constitution,  and  would  follow  the  call  of  kjutan  himself, 
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were  he  to  cheer  them  on  to  revenge — and  who  could  blame 

i them  ? 

" But  I must  not  lose  myself  in  dissertations  whicli  do  not 
concern  my  subject.  For  in  my  father's  time  no  one  dreaiiit 
of  that  union ; and  his  most  violent  adversaries,  the  most 
furious  upholders  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  would  have 
been  most  indignant  at  such  a suggestion.  Had  it  been 
prematurely  proposed,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  joined 
with  their  adversaries  rather  than  have  listened  to  it.  The 
only  conclusion  which  I wish  to  draw  from  these  premises 
is,  that  England,  by  dissolving  that  Irish  government,  has 
fully  confirmed  the  charges  adduced  against  it,  and  my 
father’s  opinion  of  it ; and  till  the  abuses  which  it  supported, 
and  wdiich  have  survived  its  fall,  are  corrected ; till  that 
monopoly  is  removed  by  which  all  the  rights  and  powers  of 
citizenship  and  sovereignty  are  usurped  by  a favoured  mi- 
nority ; whilst  the  remainder  of  the  population  groans  in 
slavery.  Ireland,  either  under  a separate  and  national 
administration,  or  as  a province  of  Great  Britain,  will  ever 
remain  in  an  unnatural  state  of  anarchy  and  misery,  unable 
to  cultivate  her  resources,  either  for  her  own  benefit,  or  for 
that  of  her  masters. 

I shall  close  this  preface  with  a single  remark.  The  only 
liberties  which  I have  taken  with  the  following  memoirs,  in 
preparing  them  for  the  press,  were  to  suppress  a few  pas- 
sages relative  to  family  affairs,  -which  concern  nobody ; and 
■ the  account  of  some  early  amouivs,  wdiich  my  father,  though 
a little  wild  in  his  youth,  was  too  much  of  a gentleman  to 
have  alloAved  to  appear,  and  wliich  it  would  iU  become  his 
son  to  revive  at  this  day. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS.' 

“ We  have  now  before  us  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ‘Na- 
tional Library  for  Ireland,’  containing  ‘ The  Rising  of 
’98,’  and  wliich  has  shown  its  green  cover  just  about  the 
accession  of  the  present  Ministr}"  to  power.  These  volumes 
come  forth  witlioiit  the  names  of  the  authors,  for  reasons 
which  the  present  one  renders  abundantly  obvious.  They 
contain  144  pages  of  close  letter-press,  written  with  con- 
siderable ability,  and  in  a manner  eminently  calculated  to 
excite  the  lower  classes  of  the  people ; and  are  published 
for  Eourpence  each,  a sum  that  cannot  do  more  than  de- 
fray the  expense.  Pecuniary  profit  is  evidently  not  the 
obiect;  but  we  shall  show  that  the  plain  and  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  volume,  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  is  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  sovereignty  of  our  Queen  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  to  incite,  not  to  a repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union,  but  to  a total  and  violent  abruption  of  Ireland  from 
the  British  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent Irish  nation,  by  exterminating,  under  the  name 
of  Saxons,  all  the  inhabitants  attached  to  English  connec- 
tion. * Eveiy  page  of  the  book  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  intense  anti-English  feeling  we  have  noticed ; the  ha- 
tred is  so  excessive,  and  the  malevolence  so  engrossing, 
that  no  limits  seem  to  be  placed  to  indiscretion — no  dis- 
guise for  a moment  tolerable.  There  is  nothing  in  past 
times  that  by  perversion  or  misrepresentation  could  gall 
the  mind  of  the  Celt  that  is  not  raked  up ; the  very  idea 
of  an  English  Sovereign  as  Monarch  of  Ireland  is  intole- 
rable ; and  loyal  men’s  ears  and  feelings  are  insulted  with 
the  novel  nomenclature  ofEnizABETH  T odor  and  George 
Guelph.” — Evening  Mail. 

The  Rising  of  ’98 “ This  incomparably  cheap  little 

Tolume  is  before  us;  we  have  peiTised  its  contents,  and 
never  did  a publisher  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  public  in  a 
more  honest  and  straightforward  way.  It  is  the  ‘ concen- 
trated essence  ’ of  all  the  histories  of  that  momentous  and 
heart-rending  period.  It  is  full — pithy — concise — clear, 
and  contains  all  the  obtainable  information  on  the  period 
it  treats  of,  to  be  had  up  to  the  present  time.  The  work 
recommends  itself.  Its  cheapness — Eouii-pemcb,  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  millions,  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, and  for  whom  it  is  published.  Read — Read — 
Read  ‘ The  Z>ational  Library  fodfSeland.’  ” — Argus. 
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FBOIC 

THE  JOURNALS 

or 

THEOBALD  WOLEE  TONE. 
DURING  HI&  MISSION  IN  FRANCE. 


February  2,  1796 — I landed  at  Havre  de  Grace  yester- 
day, after  a rough  winter  passage  from  New  York  of  thirty- 
one  days. 

February  6 It  is  very  singular,  but  I have  had  several 

occasions  already  to  observe,  that  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  passing  silver  than  paper.  I have  seen  money  refused 
where  assignats  have  been  taken  currently.  This  is  a phe- 
nomenon I cannot  understand,  especially  when  the  depre- 
ciation is  considered.  The  republican  silver  is  received 
with  great  suspicion.  People  have  got  it  into  their  heads, 
that  it  is  adulterated;  but  even  so,  surely  it  is  worth,  in- 
trinsically, more  than  a bit  of  paper.  So  it  is,  however, 
that  assignats  are  more  current.  The  comedie  again.  The 
Marseilloise  hymn  sung  every  night,  and  the  verse  “Trem- 
blez  Tyrans,”  always  received  with  applause. 

February  7.  Sunday — I was  curious  to  observe  how  this 
day  would  be  kept  in  France.  I believe  nobody  worked  ; 

* These  extracts  are  chjefly  confined  to  details  of  the  intercourse  of 
the  author  with  the  French  authorities,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  in 
vasion  of  Ireland,  being  selected  from  a voluminous  mass  of  flippant  and 
uninteresting  matter,  only  calculated  to  meet  tlie  eye  of  Mrs  Tone,  to 
whom  it  WR5  addressed. 
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the  shops  were  half  open,  half  shut,  as  I have  seen  them 
on  hoHdays  in  other  countries ; every  body  walking  the 
sfrl^ets.  A vessel  from  Boston  was  wrecked  last  night 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  basin,  and  an  unfortunate  French 
woman  lost,  with  two  little  children.  She  had  fled  to  Ame* 
rica  early  in  the  revolution,  and  was  now  retmming  to  her 
husband  on  the  restoration  of  tranquilUty.  God  Almighty 
help  him  I she  might  have  been  saved  alone,  but  preferred 
to  perish  with  her  infants ; it  is  too  horrible  to  think  of. 

Februaiy  1 2,  Paris Stop  at  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers, 

Eue  Vivienne,  a magnificent  house,  but,  I foresee,  as  dear 
as  the  devil ; my  apartment  in  the  thii’d  story  very  hand- 
somely furnished,  &c,  for  fifty  francs  per  month,  and  so  on 
in  proportion  for  a shorter  time : much  cheaper  than  the 
Adelpln  and  other  hotels  in  London  ; but  I will  not  stay 
here  for  all  that — I must  get  into  private  lodgings. 

February  13. — Captain  Sisson,  with  whom  we  travelled 
up,  called  to  breakfast.  Settled  our  account  of  expenses. 
Council  of  war  with  D’Aucourt.  Agree  to  keep  close  for 
a day  or  two,  until  we  get  French  clothes  made,  and  then 
pay  my  first  visit  to  Monroe  (the  American  ambassador), 
and  deliver  my  letters.  In  the  mean  time  to  make  in- 
quiries. 

February  15 ^Went  to  Monroe’s,  the  ambassador,  and 

delivered  in  my  passport  and  letters.  • Received  veiy  po- 
litely by  Monroe,  who  inquired  a great  deal  into  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  America,  which  I answered  as  well 
as  I could,  and  in  a manner  to  satisfy  him  pretty  w'ell  as  to 
my  own  sentiments.  I inquired  of  him  where  1 was  to  de- 
liver my  despatches.  He  informed  me,  at  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  gave  me  his  address.  I then  rose  and 

told  him,  that  when  he  had  read  B ’s  letter  (which  was 

in  cypher),  he  would,  I hope,  find  me  excused  in  taking 
the  liberty  to  call  again.  He  answered,  he  would  be  happy 
at  all  times  to  see  me ; and  after  he  had  inquired  about 
Hamilton  Rowan,  how  he  liked  America,  &c,  I took  my 
leave,  and  returned  to  his  office  for  my  passport.  The  se- 
cretary smoked  me  for  an  Irishman  directly.  A la  bonne 
heure.  Went  at  three  o’clock  to  the  minister  for  foreign 
afldirs.  Rue  du  Bacq,  471.  Delivered  my  passport,  and 
inqifii'ed  for  some  one  who  spoke  English.  Introduced  im- 
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mediately  Ic  the  chef  de  bureau,  Lamare,  a man  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly plain  appearance.  I showed  my  letter,  and  told 
him  I wished  for  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it  into  the  min. 
ister’s  hands.  He  asked  me,  “ Would  it  not  do  if  he  too^ 
charge  of  it.’’  I answered,  he  undoubtedly  knew  the  offi- 
cial form  best ; but  if  it  was  not  irregular,  I should  consi- 
der myself  much  obliged,  by  being  allowed  to  deliver  it  in 
person.  He  then  brought  me  into  a magnificent  anticham. 
her,  where  a general  officer  and  another  person  were  wTit- 
ing,  and  after  a few  minutes  delay,  I was  introduced  to  the 
minister,  Charles  de  la  Croix,  and  delivered  my  letter,  which 
he  opened ; and  seeing  it  in  cypher,  he  told  me  in  French, 
he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  the  trouble  I had  taken, 
and  that  the  secretary  would  give  me  a receipt,  acknow- 
ledging the  delivery.  I then  made  my  bow,  and  retired 
with  the  seci'etaiy,  the  minister  seeing  us  to  the  door. 

February  17 Went  at  one  o’clock  to  the  minister’s  bu. 

reau  for  my  passport,  who  received  me  very  politely.  He 
told  me,  ill  French,  that  he  had  had  the  letter  I brought 
decj’phered,  and  laid  instantly  before  the  directoire  exe- 
cutif,  who  considered  the  contents  as  of  the  greatest  impor. 
tance  ; that  their  intentions  were,  that  I should  go  imme. 
diately  to  a gentleman,  whom  he  would  give  me  a letter 
to ; and,  as  he  spoke  both  languages  perfectly,  and  w^as 
confidential  that  I should  explain  myself  to  him  without 
reserve ; that  his  name  was  Madgett.  I answered,  that  I 
knew  him  by  reputation,  and  had  a letter  of  introduction 
to  liim,  but  did  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  make  my- 
self known  to  any  person  mthout  his  approbation.  He  an- 
swered, that  I might  communicate  with  Madgett  without 
the  least  resciwe  ; sat  down  and  wrote  a note  to  him,  which 
he  gave  me ; I then  took  my  leave,  the  minister  seeing  me 
to  the  door.  Set  off  for  Madgett’s,  and  delivered  my  let- 
ter. Madgett  delighted  to  see  me ; tells  me  he  has  the 
greatest  expectation  .our  business  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
most  serious  manner  ; that  the  attention  of  the  French  go- 
vernment is  now  turned  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  stability 
and  form  it  had  assumed,  gave  him  the  strongest  hopes  of 
success ; that  he  had  wnltteu  to  Hamilton  Kowan,  about  a 
month  since,  to  request  I might  come  over  instantly  in  or- 
der to  confer  with  the  French  government,  and  determino 
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on  the  necessary  aiTangements ; and  that  he  had  done  thi j 
by  order  of  the  French  executive.  He  then  asked  rae,  had 
I brought  any  papers  or  credentials ; I answered  that  I only 
brought  the  letter  of  Adet  to  the  executAe,  and  one  to  the 
American  ambassador ; that  I had  destroyed  a few  others 
on  the  passage,  including  one  from  Mr  Rowan  to  himself, 
as  we  were  chased  by  a Bermudian ; that  as  to  credentials, 
the  only  ones  I had,  or  that  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
permit,  I had  shown  to  Adet  on  my  first  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  August  last.  That  these  were  the  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
for  my  services  as  their  agent,  signed  by  Mr  Edward  Byrne, 
and  the  two  secretaiies,  Richard  M‘Cormick  and  John 
Sweetman,  and  dated  in  April  1793.  A second  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Catholics  of  Dublin,  signed  by 'the  chair- 
man and  secretary ; and  the  resolution  of  the  Belfast  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  electing  me  an  honorary  member  in 
testimony  of  their  confidence,  and  signed  by  the  officers  of 
the  regiment.  These  I had  offered  to  Adet  to  bring  with 
me  to  France,  but  he  said  it  was  sufficient  that  I satis- 
fied him,  and  as  they  were  large  papers,  it  would  be  run- 
ning an  unnecessary  risk  of  discovery,  in  case  we  were 
stopped  by  British  cruisers.  That  he  -would  satisfy  the 
French  executive,  and  that  the  fewer  papers  of  any  kind  I 
carried  the  better:  and  consequently,  that  I had  brought 
only  those  I mentioned.  Madgett  then  said,  that  was 
enough,  especially  as  he  had  the  newspapers  containing  the 
resolutions  I mentioned;  and  that  the  French  executive 
-were  already  fully  apprised  who  I was.  Pie  then  added, 
that  we  should  have  ten  sail  of  the  line,  any  quantitj"  of 
arms  that  was  v/anted,  and  such  money  as  was  indispen- 
sable ; but  that  this  last  was  to  be  used  discreetly,  as  the 
demands  for  it  on  all  quarters  were  so  numerous  and  urgent. 

February  18 — Breakfast  at  Madgett’s.  Long  account 
on  my  part  of  the  state  of  Ireland  when  I left  it,  which  will 
be  found  substantiallj’^  in  such  memoirs  as  I m.ay  prepare. 
Madgett  assures  me  again  that  the  government  here  have 
their  attention  turned  most  seriously  to  Irish  affairs;  that 
they  feel  that  unless  they  can  separate  Ireland  from  Eng- 
land, the  latter  is  invulnerable ; that  they  are  willing  to 
conclude  a treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  Ireland,  and 
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ft  treaty  of  commerce  on  a footing  of  reciprocal  advantage; 
that  they  will  supply  ten  sail  of  the  line,  arms,  and  money, 
as  he  told  me  yesterday;  and  that  they  were  already  mak- 
ing arrangemenls  in  Spain  and  Holland  for  that  purpose. 
Ho  asked  me,  did  I think  any  thing  would  he  done  in  Ire- 
land by  her  spontaneous  efforts.  I told  him,  most  cer- 
tainly not ; that  if  a landing  were  once  effected,  every  thing 
would  follow  instantly,  but  that  that  was  indispensable ; 
and  1 begged  him  to  state  this  as  my  opinion,  to  such  per- 
sons in  power  as  he  might  communicate  with  ; that  if 
20,000  French  were  in  Ireland,  we  should  in  a month  have 
an  army  of  one,  two,  or,  if  necessary,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  but  that  the  “ point  d’appui”  was  indispensable, 
I then  mentioned  the  necessity  of  having  a man  of  rt'pnta- 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces,  and  mentioned  Piche- 
gTu  or  Jourdan,  both  of  whom  are  well  known  by  charac- 
ter in  Ireland.  He  told  me  there  was  a kind  of  coolness 
between  the  executive  and  Pichegru  (this  I suspected  be- 
fore), but  that,  if  the  measures  were  adopted,  he  might  still 
be  the  general ; adding  that  he  was  a man  of  more  talents 
than  Jourdan.  I answered,  “ either  would  do.”  He  then 
desired  me  to  prepare  a memorial  in  form  for  the  French 
executive  as  soon  as  possible,  which  he  would  translate  and 
have  delivered  in  witliout  delay. 

February  18,  19,  20 At  work  in  the  morning  at  my 

meniorial.  Call  on  Madgettonce  a day  to  confer  with  him. 
He  says  there  will  be  sentayierson  to  Ireland  immediately, 
with  whom  I shtill  have  a conference  ; and  that  it  would  be 
desirable  he  should  bring  back  an  appointment  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  for  me,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  of- 
fensive and  defen dve  with  the  republic;  in  which  case  I 
should  be  ackiiowledged  as  such  by  the  French  govei-n- 
ment.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  me  ; 
however,  I answered  that  such  an  appointment  could  not 
be  had  without  communicating  with  so  many  persons  as 
might  endanger  the  betraying  of  the  secret  to  the  Irish  go- 
vernment; that  I only  desired  credit  with  the  directoire 
executif,  so  far  as  they  should  find  my  assertions  supported 
by  indisputable  facts  ; that  the  information  I brought  was 
the  essential  part;  and  the  credential,  though  highly  gra- 
titying  to  my  private  feelings,  would  be  in  fact  but  matter 
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of  form-  That  when  a gOTemment  v/as  formed  in  Ireland, 
it  would  l)e  time  enough  to  talk  of  embassies ; and  then, 
if  my  country  thought  me  worthy,  I should  be  the  happiest 
and  proudest  man  living  to  accept  the  office  of  ambassador 
from  Ireland.  So  there  was  an  end  to  my  appointment.  I 
must  wait  till  the  war  at  least  is  commenced,  if  ever  it  com- 
mences, or  perhaps  until  it  is  over,  if  I am  not  knocked  on 
the  head  in  the  mean  time.  I should  like  veiy  well  to  be 
the  first  Irish  ambassador ; and  if  I succeed  in  my  present 
business,  I think  I Avill  have  some  claim  to  the  office. 
Madgett  says  if  we  succeed,  it  is  part  of  the  plan,  but  I be- 
lieve he  means  his  own  plan,  to  demand  Jamaica  for  Ire- 
land, by  way  of  indemnity.  I wish  we  had  Ireland  ^vith- 
out  Jamaica. 

February  22 ^Finished  my  memorial,  and  delivered  a 

fair  copy,  signed,  to  Madgett  for  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations.  Madgett  in  the  horrors.  He  tells  me  he  has 
had  a discourse  yesterday  for  two  hours  with  the  minister, 
and  that  the  succours  he  expected  will  fall  veiw  short  of 
v/hat  he  thought.  That  the  marine  of  France  is  in  such 
a state  that  government  will  not  hazard  a large  fleet ; and, 
consequently,  that  we  must  be  content  to  steal  a march. 
That  th.ey  will  give  2000  of  their  best  troops,  and  arms  for 
20,000;  that  they  cannot  spare  Pichegru  nor  Jourdan; 
that  they  will  give  any  quantity  of  artilleiy;  and,  I think 
lie  added,  what  money  might  be  necessary.  He  also  said 
they  would  first  send  proper  persons  among  the  Irish  pri- 
soners of  war,  to  sound  them,  and  exchange  them  on  the 
first  opportunity.  To  all  this,  at  which  I am  not  disap- 
pointed, I answered,  that  as  to  2000  m.en,  they  might  as 
well  send  twenty.  That  with  regard  to  myself,  I would 
go  if  they  would  send  but  a corporal’s  guard ; but  that  my 
o])inion  w^as,  that  5000  was  as  little  as  could  he  landed 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  that  that  number  would 
leave  the  matter  doubtful.  I hid  him  then  remember,  that 
my  plan  was  built  on  the  supposition  of  a pow'erful  support 
in  the  first  instance;  that  I had  particularly  specitied  so  in 
my  memorial ; and  begged  him  to  apprize  the  minister 
tiiat  my  opinion  was  so.  That  nevertheless,  \rith  5000 
men,  tiie  business  might  be  attempted,  and  I did  believe 
would  succeed  ; but  that,  ia  that  case,  we  must  6ght  hard 
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for  it;  that  thon^h  I was  satisfied  bow  the  niilitia  and 
army  would  act  in  case  of  a powerful  invasion,  I could  not 
venture  to  say  what  might  be  their  conduct  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  mentioned  ; that,  if  they  stood  by  the  go- 
vernment, which  it  was  possible  they  might,  we  should 
have  hot  Avork  of  it  ; that,  if  5000  men  were  sent,  they 
should  be  the  very  flower  of  the  French  troops,  and  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  artillery  men,  with  the  best 
general  tliey  could  spare.  He  interrupted  me  to  ask  who 
was  known  in  Ireland  after  Pichegru  and  Jourdan.  I 
answered,  Iloche,  especially  since  his  aflair  at  Quiberon. 
He  said  he  w^as  sure  v/e  might  have  Hochc.  I also  raeiu 
tioned,  that  if  they  sent  but  5000  men  they  should  send 
a greater  quantity  of  arms ; as  in  that  case  we  could  not 
coinraaiid,  at  once,  all  the  arms  of  the  nation,  as  Ave  should 
if  they  vA^ere  able  to  send  20,000,  or  even  15,000.  I added, 
fhat  as  to  the  prisoners  of  Avar,  my  advice  Avas  to  send 
pi  oper  persons  among  them,  but  not  to  part  with  a man 
of  them,  until  the  landing  Ava;s  effected,  and  then  ex- 
change t’nein  as  fast  a,s  possible.  He  promised  to  repre- 
sent all  this,  and  that  lie  hoped  he  would  get  5000  men  at 
least,  and  a greater  quantit}’’  of  arms.  Vv"e  then  parted. 
Oh  good  God,  good  God  1 what  Avould  I give  to-nigh t that 
we  Avere  safely  landed,  and  encamped  on  the  Cave  Kill. 
If  we  can  find  oui’  Avaiy  so  far,  I think  Ave  shall  puzzle  John 
Bull  to  work  ns  Out.  Surely  v/e  can  do  as  much  as  the 
Chouans  or  people  of  La  Vendee. 

February  23 — A busy  day.  Called  ’ on  Madgett  in 
order  to  explain  to  him  that  all  I had  said  relative  to  the 
support  to  be  expected  frorn  the  people  in  Ireland,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  army,  was  on  the  supposition  of  a consider- 
aole  force  being  lauded  in  the  first  instance.  This  I iiad 
pressed  upon  him  yesterday,  but  I cannot  make  it  too  clear 
for  my  own  credit.  My  theory,  in  three  words,  is  this : 
with  20,000  men  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  resist- 
ance for  an  hour,  and  Ave  should  begin  by  the  capital ; with 
5000  1 w'ould  have  no  doubt  of  success,  but  then  we  should 
expect  some  flgiiting,  and  Ave  should  begin  near  Beifast ; 
with  2000  I think  the  business  utterly  desperate;  f r,  let 
them  land  where  they  would,  they  Avouid  be  utterly  defeated 
before  any  one  could  join  them,  or,  in  fact,  before  tiiebulk 
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of  the  people  could  know  that  they  were  come.  This  would 
be  a mere  Quiberon  business  in  Ireland,  and  would  operate 
but  as  a snare  for  the  lives  of  my  brave  and  unfortunate 
country  men;  to  whose  destniction  I do  not  wish,  God 
knows,  to  be  accessaiy. 

February  24 Went  at  twelve  o’clock,  in  a flight,  to 

the  Luxemburg ; conning  speeches  in  execrable  French  all 
the  way.  What  shall  I sa}^  to  Carnot?  Well,  “what- 
soever the  Lord  putteth  into  my  mouth,  that  surely  shall  I 
utter.”  Plucked  up  a spirit  as  I drew  near  the  palace,  and 
mounted  the  stairs  like  a lion.  Went  into  the  lirst  bureau 
that  I found  open,  and  demanded  at  once  to  see  Carnot. 
The  clerks  stared  a little,  but  I repeated  my  demand  with 
a courage  truly  Iwroic;  on  wliich  ttiey  instantly  submitted, 
and  sent  a person  to  conduct  me.  This  happened  to  be 
his  day  for  giving  audience,  wFich  each  memlDer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive directory  does  in  his  turn.  Introduced  by  my 
guide  into  the  anti- chamber,  which  w'as  filled  wuth  people; 
the  officers  of  state,  all  in  their  new  costume.  Write  a 
line  in  English,  and  deliver  it  to  one  of  the  huissiers,  stating 
that  a stranger  just  arrived  from  America  wished  to  speak 
to  citizen  Caraot  on  an  affair  of  consequence.  He  brought 
me  an  answer  in  tw'o  minutes,  that  I should  have  an  au- 
dience. The  folding  doors  were  now'  thrown  open,  a 
bell  being  previously  rung  to  give  notice  to  the  people, 
tliat  all  who  had  business  might  present  themselves,  and 
citizen  Carnot  appeared,  in  the  petit  costume  of  v/iiite 
satin  with  crimson  robe,  richly  embroidered.  It  is  very 
elegant,  and  resembles  almost  exactly  the  draperies  of 
Vandyk.  He  went  round  the  room  receiving  pa|:)€rs  and 
answering  those  who  addressed  him.  I told  my  friend  the 
huissier,  in  marvelious  French,  that  my  business  w^as  too 
important  to  be  transacted  there,  and  that  I -would  return 
on  another  day,  when  it  would  not  be  Carnot’s  turn  to  give 
audience,  and  when  I should  hope  to  find  him  at  leisure. 
He  mentioned  this  to  Carnot,  who  ordered  me  instantly  to 
be  shown  into  an  inner  apartment,  and  that  he  would  see  mo 
as  soon  as  the  audience  was  over.  That  I thought  looked 
well,  and  began  accordingly  to  con  my  speech  again.  In 
the  apartment  were  five  or  six  personages,  who  being,  like 
myself,  of  great  distinction,  were  admitted  to  a private 
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audience.  I allowed  them  all  precedence,  as  I wished  to 
have  my  will  of  Carnot ; and  while  they  were  in  their  tmnis 
speaking  with  him,  I could  not  help  reflecting  how  often  I 
had  wished  for  the  opportunity  I then  enjoyed;  what 
schemes  I had  laid,  what  haza-rds  I had  run ; when  Hooked 
round  and  saw  myself  actually  in  the  cabinet  of  the  execu- 
tive directory,  vis-ii-vis  citizen  Carnot,  the  organizer  of 
victory,  1 could  hardly  believe  my  owm  senses,  and  felt  as 
if  it  were  all  a dream.  However,  I was  not  in  the  least 
degree  disconcerted,  and  when  I presented  myself,  after 
the  rest  were  dismissed,  I had  all  my  faculties,  such  as  they 
were,  as  well  at  my  command  as  on  any  occasion  in  my  life. 
Wliy  do  I mention  these  trifling  circumstances  ? It  is  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  trifling  in  her  eyes  for  whom  they 
were  written.  I began  the  discourse  by  saying,  in  hondble 
French,  that  I had  been  informed  he  spoke  English.  A 
little,  sir,  but  I perceive  you  speak  French,  and  if  you 
please  we  will  converse  in  that  language.  I answered  still 
in  my  jargon,  that  if  he  could  have  the  patience  to  endure 
me,  I would  endeavour,  and  only  prayed  him  to  stop  me 
whenever  I did  not  make  myself  understood.  I then  told 
him  that  I was  an  Irishman  ; that  I had  been  secretary  and 
agent  to  the  Catholics  of  that  country,  w'ho  were  about 
3,000,000  of  people;  that  I was  also  in  perfect  possession  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  Dissenters,  who  were  at  least  900,000  ; 
and  that  I wished  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland.  He  stopped  me  here  to  express  a doubt 
as  to  the  numbers  being  so  great  as  I represented,  I an- 
swered, a calculation  had  been  made  within  these  few  3’ears, 
grounded  on  the  number  of  houses;  which  was  ascertained 
for  purposes  of  revenue;  that,  by  that  calculation,  thepeo. 
pie  of  Ireland  amounted  to  4,100,000,  and  it  was  acknow. 
iedged  to  be  considerably  under  the  truth.  He  seemed  a 
little  surprised  at  this,  and  I proceeded  to  state,  that  the 
sentiments  of  all  those  people  were  unanimous  in  favour  of 
France,  and  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  England.  He 
asked  me  then  “ what  they  wanted.”  I said,  “An  armed 
force  in  the  commencement,  for  a point  d’appui,  until  they 
could  organize  themselves,  and  undoubtedly  a supply  of 
arms  and  some  money.”  I added  that  I had  already  de- 
livered in  a memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  minister  of  fo- 
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reign  relations  ; and  that  I was  preparing  another,  \rhich 
would  explain  to  him,  in  detail,  dl  that  I knew  on  the 
subject,  belter  than  I could  in  conversation.  He  then 
said,  We  shall  see  those  memoiials.”  The  organizer  of 
■N'ictory  proceeded  to  ask  me,  ‘ ‘ W ere  there  not  some  strong 
places  in  Ireland?”  I answered  I knew  of  none,  but  some 
works  to  defend  the  harbour  of  Cork.  He  stopped  me  here, 
saying,  “ Ay,  Cork!  but  may  it  not  be  necessary  to  land 
there  ?”  By  which  I had  perceived  he  had  been  organizing 
a little  already  in  his  own  mind.  I answered,  I thought 
not.  That  if  a landing  in  force  were  attempted,  it  would 
he  befter  near  the  capital  for  obvious  reasons  ; if  with  a 
gniall  aimy,  it  should  be  in  the  north,  rather  than  the 
south  of  Ireland,  for  reasons  which  he  would  find  in  my 
memorials.  He  then  asked  me,  ‘ ‘ Might  there  not  be  some 
danger  or  delay  in  a longer  navigation  ?”  I answered,  it 
would  not  make  a difference  of  two  days,  w^hich  was  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  advantages.  I then  told  him  that  I 
came  to  Trance  by  direction  and  concurrence  of  the  men, 
v.Ito  (and  here  I was  at  a loss  for  a Trench  word,  with 
which,  seeing  my  embarrassment,  he  supplied  me,)  guided 
t'iie  tivo  great  parties  I had  mentioned.  This  satisfied 
me  clearh%  that  he  attended  to,  and  understood  me.  X 
added  that  I had  presented  myself  in  Angust  last,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  citizen  Adet,  and  delivered  to  him  such 
credentials  as  I had  with  me : that  he  did  not  at  that  junc- 
ture think  it  advisable  for  me  to  come  in  person,  but 
offered  to  tiansmit  a memorial,  which  I accordingly  de- 
livered to  him.  That  about  the  end  of  November  last,  I 
received  letters  from  my  friends  in  Ireland,  repeating  their 
instructions  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  I should,  if  pos- 
sible, force  my  way  to  Trance,  and  lay  the  situation  of 
Ireland  before  its  govemment.  That  in  consequence, 
I had  again  waited  on  citizen  Adet,  wdio  seemed  eager 
to  assist  me,  and  offered  me  a letter  to  the  directoire  ex- 
ecutif,  which  I accepted  with  gratitude.  That  I sailed  from 
A m erica  in  the  very  first  vessel,  and  was  arrived  about  a 
fortnight.  Tliat  I "had  delivered  my  letter  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  who  had  ordered  me  to  explain  myself, 
without  reserve,  to  citizen  Madgett,  whicli  I had  ac- 
cordingly done.  That  by  his  advice  I had  preparod  juni 
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delivered  one  memorial  on  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  ; 
and  was  then  at  work  on  another,  which  would  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  subject.  That  I had  the  highest  respect 
for  the  minister,  and  that  as  to  Madgett,  I had  no  reason 
w'hatsoever  to  doubt  him ; but  nevertheless,  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  in  my  mind,  it  was  a business  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  transacted  with  a mere  commis. 
That  I snould  not  think  I had  discharged  my  duty, 
either  to  Ei-ance  or  Ireland,  if  I left  any  measure  unat- 
tempted which  might  draw  the  attention  of  tne  direc- 
tory to  the  situation  of  the  latter  country ; and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, 1 had  presumed  to  present  myself  to  him,  and  to 
implore  his  attention  to  the  facts  contained  in  my  two  me- 
morials. That  I would  also  presume  to  request,  that,  if 
any  doubt  or  difficulty  arose  in  his  mind  on  any  of  those 
facts,  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  permit  me  to  ex- 
plain. 1 concluded  by  saying,  that  I looked  upon  it  as  a fa- 
vourable omen,  that  I had  been  allowed  to  communi- 
cate with  him,  as  he  was  already  perfectly  well  known 
by  reputation  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  A^ery  man  of  whom 
my  friends  had  spoken.  He  shook  Ids  head  and  smiled,  as 
if  he  doubted  me  a little.  I assured  bhii  the  fact  was  so ; 
and  as-a  proof,  told  him  that  in  Ireland,  we  all  knew,  three 
years  ago,  that  he  could  speak  English:  at  which  he  did 
not  seem  displeased.  I then  rose,  and  after  the  usual 
apologies,  took  my  leave ; but  I had  not  cleared  the 
anti-chamber,  when  I recollected  a veiy  material  circum- 
stance, which  was,  that  I had  not  told  him,  in  fact, 
Avho,  but  merely  Avhat  I was  ; I was,  therefore,  return- 
ing on  my  steps,  when  I was  stopped  by  the  sentiy, 
demanding  my  card ; but  from  this  dilemma  I was  extri- 
cated by  my  lover  the  huissier,  and  again  admitted.  1 then 
told  Carnot,  that,  as  to  my  situation,  credit,  and  the  sta- 
tion I had  filled  in  Ireland,  I begged  leave  to  refer  him  to 
James  Monroe,  the  American  ambassador.  He  seemed 
struck  with  this,  and  then  for  the  first  time  asked  my  name. 
1 told  him  in  fact  I had  two  names,  ray  real  one,  and  that 
under  which  I travelled  and  was  described  in  my  passport. 
I then  took  a slip  of  paper,  and  wrote  the  name  “James 
Smith,  citoyen  Americain,”  and  under  it,  “ Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,”  which  I handed  him,  adding  that  my  real  name  was 
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tTie  undermost.  He  took  the  paper,  and  looking  over  it, 
said,  “ Ha!  Theobald  \Volte  Tone,”  with  the  expression  of 
one  Vvdio  has  just  recollected  a circumstance,  from  which 
little  movement  I augur  good  things.  I then  told  liiin  I 
would  hnisli  my  memorial  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hoped  tie 
would  permit  me  in  the  course  of  a fe  w days  after,  tO})rcsent 
myself  again  to  him ; to  Vvdiicli  he  answered,  “ Uy  all  means,” 
and  so  I agrdn  took  my  leave.  Here  is  a full  and  true  ac- 
count of  iny  iirst  audience  of  the  executive  directory  of 
Trance,  in  the  person  of  citizen  Carnot,  tiic  organizer  of 
victory.  I think  I came  off  very  clear.  What  am  I to 
•t’nink:  of  all  this  ? As  yet  I have  ntet  no  difficulty  nor 
check,  nothing  to  discourage  me ; but  I wish  witii  such 
extravagant  ])assion  for  the  emancipation  of  my  country, 
and  I do  so  abhor  and  detest  the  very  name  of  England,  that 
'I  doubt  my  own  judgment,  lest  I see  things  in  too  favour, 
able  a light.  I hope  X am  doing  my  duty.  It  is  a bold 
measure ; after  ail  if  it  should  succeed,  and  my  visions  be 
realized — Huzza  ! Vive  ia  Kepublique ! ••  I am  a pretty 
fellow  to  negotiate  with  the  directory  of  Trance,  pull  down 
a iiiouarehy  and  establish  a republic;  to  break  a, connexion 
of  600  years’  standing,  and  contract  a fresh  alliance  with 
another  councry. 

February  '26 This  morning  ffnished  an  awkward  busi- 

ness, that  is  to  say,  wrote  a long  letter  to  the  minister,  all 
about  iny’self : very  proper  in  an  ambassador  to  frame  his 
own  credentials.  My  commission  was  large,  for  I made  it 
myself.  Kead  it  over  carefully ; every  Avord  true  and  not 
exaggerated.  Kesolved  to  go  at  once  to  ilie  minister  and 
deliver  my  letter,  like  a true  Irishman,  with  my  own  hands. 
Went  to  ids  bureau,  and  saw  Lamare,  the  secretary,  whom 
I sent  in  to  demand  an  audience.  Lamare  returned  Avitli 
word  that  the  iniiiLter  was  just  engaged  with  iseri  Corsini, 
ambassador  from  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  would 
see  me  the  moment  he  was  at  leisure.  Heri  Corsini  being 
departed,  I was  iiitrod need.  I began  with  telling  the  minis- 
ter,  that  though  I spoke  execrable  Trench,  I would  Avith  Ids 
permission,  put  his  patience  to  a short  trial.  I then  told 
him,  that,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  I had  finished  a me- 
morial on  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  Avhich  I had  delivered 
to  Madgect;  that  I had  finished  the  draft  of  another,  which 
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I would  deliver  to-morrow,  on  the  means  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  great  object  of  my  mission,  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  England,  and  her  establishment  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic  ina,lliance  with  France.  Do  la  Croix  in- 
terrupted me  here  by  saying,  that  I might  count  upon  it,  there 
was  no  object  nearer  the  heart  of  the  executive  directory ; 
that  they  had  that  business,  at  that  very  moment,  before 
them;  and  would  leave  no  means,  consistent  widi  their  iit- 
most  capacity,  iinti’ied  to  accomplish  it.  And  he  repeated 
again,  with  earnestness,  “ that  I might  count  upon  it.” 
The  minister  then  asked  me  what  we  wanted  in  Ireland  ? I 
answered,  that  we  wanted  a force  to  begin  witli;  arms,  am- 
munition, and  money.  He  asked  me  what  quantities  of 
each  would  I think  suiheient?  I did  not  wish  to  go  just 
then  into  the  detail,  as  I judged  from  Madgett’s  discourse, 
that  the  minister’s  plan  was  on  a smaller  scale  than  mine, 
and  I did  not  desire  to  shock  him  too  much  in  the  onset. 
I therefore  took  advantage  of  my  bad  French,  and  mentioned 
that  I doubted  my  being  able  sniReiently  to  explain  my- 
self in  conversation,  but  that  he  would  find  my  opinions  at 
length  in  the  tw'o  memorials  I had  prepared,  andwhenhehad 
considered' them,  I hoped  he  would  allow  me  to  wait  on  him 
and  explain  any  point  which  might  not  be  sufficiently  clear. 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  his  own  ideas,  which,  were, 
as  I suspected,  upon  a small  scale.  He  said,  he  understood 
Ireland  was  very  populous  and  the  people  warlike,  so  as 
soon  to  be  made  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  already  in 
some  degree  armed.  I answered  not  so  much  as  to  be  cal- 
culated upon  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  arms  wanted,  as 
most  of  the  guns  which  they  had  were  but  fowling-pieces. 
He  then  said,  he  knew  they  bad  no  artillery  nor  eannoniers, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  v/ouid  be  necessary  to  supply 
( them  with  both  ; that  held  pieces  would  l)e  sufficient,  as  we 
had  no  strong  places ; that  we  should  have  thirty  ])ieces  of 
cannon,  half  eight  pounders,  and  half  sixteen  pounders, 
properly  manned  and  officered,  and  20*, 000  stand  of  arms. 
I interrupted  him  to  say,  20,000  at  least  as  the  only  limi- 
tation to  the  numbers  we  could  raise  woidd  be  the  quantity 
of  arms  we  might  have  to'put  into  their  hands.  He  then 
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earl j support.  I answered,  “Certainly,  as  that  province 
was  the  most  populous  and  warlike  in  the  kingdom.”  He 
then  produced  a map  of  Ireland,  and  we  looked  over  it  to- 
gether. I took  tliis  advantage  to  slide  in  some  of  my  own 
ideas,  by  saying  that  if  we  were  able  to  begin  in  consider- 
able force,  we  should  commence  as  near  the  capital  as  pos- 
sible ; the  possession  of  which,  if  once  obtained,  would.  I 
tiiought,  decide  the  whole  business  ; but  if  we  began  with  a 
smaller  force,  we  should  commence  as  near  Belfast  as  we 
could,  and  then  push  forward,  so  as  to  secure  the  mountains 
of  Horne  and  tlie  Fews,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  Lough 
Eme,  we  could  cover  the  entire  province  of  Ulster,  and 
maintain  ourselves  until  we  had  collected  our  friends  in  suf- 
ficient force  to  penetrate  to  Dublin.  He  liked  my  plan  ex- 
tremely, w'hich  certainly  appears  to  be  the  only  feasible  one, 
in  case  of  a small  force  being  landed.  He  then  mentioned 
the  Irishmen  serving  in  the  British  navy ; and  asked  me 
what  I thought  of  sending  proper  persons  amongst  them  to 
insinuate  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country,  and  whether 
in  such  case,  they  would  act  against  us  or  not  ? This  is 
Madgett’s  scheme ; and,  if  it  is  not  followed  by  very  different 
measures,  is  nonsense.  I answered,  that  undoubtedly  the 
measure  was  a good  one,  if  accompanied  properly ; but  to 
give  it  full  effect,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  there  should 
be  a government  established  in  Ireland,  for  reasons  which 
he  would  find  detailed  in  my  memorials,  and  of  which  I 
gave  him  an  imperfect  abstract.  I think  he  seemed  satis- 
fied on  that  head.  The  result  of  this  conversation,  the 
principal  circumstances  of  which  I have  substantially  related, 
is,  that  the  executive  directory  at  present  are  determined 
to  take  us  up,  but  on  a small  scale ; that  they  will  give 
us  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  properly  manned,  and  20,000 
stand  of  arms,  with  some  money  of  course,  to  begin  with; 
but  I did  not  collect  from  the  minister  that  they  had  an 
idea  of  any  definite  number  of  troops,  at  least  he  mentioned 
none,  and  I did  not  press  him  on  that  head,  as  I wish  they 
should  first  read  and  consider  my  memorials ; perhaps  what 
is  said  in  them  may  induce  them  to  reconsider  the  subject ; 
and  if  so,  I shall  have  done  a most  important  service  both 
to  France  and  Ireland. 

February  29. Finislied  my  second  memorial,  and  de. 
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livered  it  to  Madgett  for  translation.  We  have  not  a mia- 
ute  to  spare,  for  in  a little  time  the  channel  fleet  will  proba- 
bly be  at  sea,  and  the  camps  formed  in  Ireland ; and  of 
course  the  government  there  will  have  the  advantage  of  a 
force  ready  concentrated  and  prepared  to  act  instantly ; and 
perhaps  they  may  happen  to  take  the  wrong  side,  which  would 
be  very  bad. 

March  1 This  day  I got  an  English  newspaper  from 

Madgett,  dated  the  2nd  of  last  month,  in  which  there  is  a pa- 
ragraph alluding  to  the  death  of  the  late  unfortunate  Maj  or 
Sweetman  in  a duel.  I do  not  think  I ever  received  such 
a shock  in  my  life  ! Good  Gud ! if  it  should  be  my  friend. 
The  only  chance  I have,  is,  that  there  may  be  another  per- 
son  of  that  name,  but  I fear  the  worst.  I had  the  sincer- 
est  and  most  aflectioiiate  regard  for  him ; a better  and  a 
braver  heart  blood  never  warmed ; I have  passed  some  of 
the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life  in  his  society.  If  he  be 
gone,  my  loss  is  unspeakable,  but  his  countiy  will  have  a 
much  severer  one  ; he  was  a sincere  Irishman  ; and  if  ever 
an  exertion  was  to  be  made  for  our  emancipation,  he  would 
have  been  in  the  very  foremost  rank ; I had  counted  upon 
his  military  talents,  and  had  amused  myself  often  in  making 
liim  a general ; poor  fellow,  if  he  be  gone,  there  is  a chasm  in 
my  short  list  of  friends,  that  I will  not  find  it  easy  to  fill. 
After  all  it  may  be  another,  but  I fear,  I fear  — I cannot  bear 
to  think  of  it. 

March  6 — I have  not  had  spirits,  since  the  news  of  poor 
Swectraan’s  death,  to  go  on  with  my  memorandums.  As 
it  happens,  I have  no  serious  business,  and  I am  glad  of  it, 
for  my  mind  has  been  a good  deal  engaged  on  that  subject. 
It  seems  the  quarrel  arose  about  treading  on  a lady’s  gown, 
in  coming  out  of  the  opera ; a worthy  cause  for  two  brave 
men  to  fight  about!  Tiiey  fought  at  four  yards’  distance, 
which  was  Sweetman’s  choice;  there  were  both  desperately 
wounded,  but  captain  Watson  (an  Irishman  also,)  is  likely 
to  recover ; my  poor  friend  is  gone.  When  he  received 
the  shot,  which  w'cnt  through  his  body,  he  cried  out  to  Wat- 
son, “ Are  you  w^ounded  :'”  “ Yes,”  rexjlied  the  other, 

“ I believe  mortally.”  “And  so  am  I,”  replied  Sweetman ; 
he  fell  instantly.  I certainly  did  not  think  I could  have 
been  so  much  affected  on  his  account  as  I have  been.  lU' 
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depeu*1ently  of  mj  personal  regard  for  him.  I reckoned  much 
upon  his  assistance,  in  case  of  the  . French  government  afford- 
ing us  any  aid.  His  courage,  his  eloquence,  his  pojmiar 
talents,  his  sincere  atfection  for  his  country,  would  have  made 
liim  eminently  serviceable ; all  tliat  is  now  lost ; we  must 
supply  his  place  as  we  ctin.  1 will  write  no  more  about  him, 
but  sliall  ever  remember  him  with  the  most  sincere  regret. 

March  11 — "VYeut  to  the  minister,  De  la  Croix,  and 
had  a long  conversation.  He  began  by  saying,  that  he  had 
read  my  two  memorials  carefully,  and  that  I seemed  to  in- 
sist on  a considerable,  force,  as  necssary  to  the  success  of  the 
measure;  that,  as  to  that,  there  were  conriderable  dithculties 
t.o  be  surmounted,  arising  from  the  superiority  ot  the  English 
dcct.  That,  as  to  20,0(5j  men,  they  could  not  possibiv  bo 
transported,  unless  the  F'rench  were  masters  of  the  chan- 
nel, in  which  case  they  could  as  easily  send  40,000  or  60,000 

ainl  inarch  at  once  to  London.  N.  B In  this  De  ia  Croix 

is  much  mistaken.  It  would  he,  in  my  mind,  jast  as  impos- 
sible for  France  to  conquer  England,  as  for  England  to  con- 
quer Fhance.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  carry  on  war 
in  a country  where  every  man’s  hand  is  against  you,  and 
yet  his  own  country  might  ha\  e given  him  a lesson  ; how- 
ever, it  was  not  my  business  to  contest  the  point  wiih  him, 

>0  I let  him  go  on).  As  to  20,000  men,  it  was  thus  out  ol 
die  question.  As  to  5000,  there  would  be  groat  difficulties  ; . 

Jiey  would  require,  for  example,  twenty  slaps  to  convey 
ffiera  ; it  would  not  be  easy  to  equip  twenty  sail  in  a | 
French  port  without  the  English  h.iving  some  notice,  and  j 
ill  that  case,  they  would  iiistantly  block  up  the  port  with  a j 
.br-«e  double  of  any  that. could  be  sent  ajairtst  them.  To 
ffiis  I answered,  th'U  I v-'as  but  too  sensieie  of  the  (.iitheuhy 
ae  mentioned  ; tiiat,  however,  all  great  enterprizes  were  at- 
.ended  with  great  ditiieultie.s,  and  I besought-  hhn  to  coiisi-  , 
der  the  magnitude  of  the-  object,  hliat,  as  to  5600,  when 
I nienlioned  that  niiinlcr.  il  wes^not  that  I thought  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  people  at  i-:  rgo,  but  for  rliose  men  of  r eoie  . 
property,  whose  i ssistaiice  wo.s  so  e.'^sendal  it;  framing  a d 
government  in  Ireland,  without  loss  of  time ; and  who  might  . 
be  deterred  from  coming  forward  at  hrsr,  if  they  saw  but  an 
incoiisideraide  force  to  support  them;  tiiat  I begged  leave  i 
to  refer  to  iny  sectnd  memorial,  where  he  ^^oUid  liiid  my  d 
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reasons  on  this  subject  detailed  at  'e^gth  that  I M 
ten  those  memorials  under  a strong  sense  of  ^ L 

a view  to  flatter  or  mislead  him,  or  to 
agi-eeable  to  the  French  government 

such  inlormation  as  I thought  essentia  foi  ’ 

Sk^ftheygluxnslten*^^^^ 

fit  major  iliirtv  pieces  of  artillery,  with  cannoniers,  and 
20  000  stand  of  arms,  would  not  the  peoiile  join  them , and 
ff  so  mtht  we  not  call  the  clubs  that  I had  mentioned  m 
mv  memorials,  (meaning  the  Catholic  Committee  and  the 
T^llii^rrOshmen  of  Belfast,)  and  frame  of  them  aprovisoiy 
government,  until  the  national  convention  could  I’® 
b^ld  I aii^vered,  that  as  to  the  people  joining  them  I 
never  had  the  least  doubt;  that  my  only  fear  was,  “® 
men  who  composed  the  clubs  of  which  he  ^oke  might  he 
m Arlt  ba!kwm  d,  from  a doubt  of  the  sufficiency  ot  he 
force  • that  1 hoped  they  would  act  with  spirit,  and  as  be 
came ’them  • but  that  I could  not  venture  to  commit  my 
creiiit  with  him  on  any  fact  of  whose  certainty  I was  no 

“Well,  then/’  replied  lie,  ‘siip- 

nosino'  A’oiir  patriots  should  not  act  at  first  with  spirit,  ^ o 
^say  von  are  Lre  of  the  people.  In  that  case,  you  must 
onlv  choose  deleo-ates  from  the  army,  and  let  them  ac.pio- 
vl^^rilvmuil  you  have  acquired  such  a consi«  as^will 
give  cotiran-e  to  the  men  of  whom  you  make  m®'  t'®". 
fnswered,  Uiat,  hv  that  means,  wc  might  undoubtedly  act 
with  success;  tliat  a sort  of  military  government  "ju®  "O  > 
however,  what  I should  jirefer  to  commence  "'uh.  d I s"' 
anv  other;  but  that  the  iiecess'ty  ot  the  ease  must  justif 
us^in  adopting  so  strong  a measure  m the  hrst  instance. 

(isf  B In  this  I lied  a little,  for  my  wishes  are  iii  favour 

of  a very  strong,  or  in  other  words,  a military  govern- 
ment, in'thc  outset  ; and  if  I had  any  share  of  influence 
in  such  government,  I think  I would  not  abuse  it;  but 
I see  the  handle  it  might  give  to 
had  any  such  among  us.  It  li  umiocessaiy  heie  to  w.it# 
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au  essay  on  tlie  subject;  but  the  result  of  my  medita- 
tions is,  that  the  advantages,  all  circumstances  consi- 
dered, outweigh  the  inconveniences  and  hazard;  and  I, 
for  one,  am  ready  to  take  my  share  of  the  danger  and 
the  responsibility;  I was,  consequently,  glad  when  De 
la  Croix  proposed  the  measure).  I added,  that  the 
means  which  he  then  mentioned,  undoubtedly  weakened 
my  argument,  as  to  the  necessity  of  n umbers,  consider- 
ably. He  then  said,  that  tVom  Madgett’s  representa- 
tions, he  had  been  induced  to  think  that  men  were  not  at 
all  wanting.  I answered,  that  was  very  compatible  with 
my  theory,  for  that  certainly  if  there  were  any  idea  of  na- 
tional resistance,  5000  might  be  said  to  be  no  force  at  all 
for  a conquest.  I then  shifted  tlie  discourse  by  saying, 
that,  as  to  the  embarkation,  on  whatever  scale  it  was  made, 
it  might  be  worth  consideration  Avhether  it  could  not  be 
best  effected  from  Holland  ; that  their  harbours  were,  I be- 
lieved, less  closely  watched  than  the  Erench  ; and  that,  at 
any  rate,  England  had  no  port  for  si  dps  of  war  to  the  north- 
ward of  Portsmouth  ; so  that  even  if  she  had  a fleet  off  the 
coasts  of  Holland,  it  must  return  occasionally  to  refit,  and 
during  one  of  these  intervals  the  expedition  might  take 
place.  This  brought  on  the  old  subject  of  debaucliing  the 
Irish  seamen  in  the  British  navy,  w'lnch  seems  a favourite 
scheme  of  De  la  Croix,  and  is,  in  my  mind,  flat  nonsense. 
He  questioned  me  as  before,  whether,  by  preparing  a few 
of  them,  and  suffering  them  to  escape,  they  might  not  rouse 
the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  seamen,  and  cause  a powerful 
revulsion  in  the  navy  of  England.  I answered,  as  I had 
done  already,  that  the  measure  was  undoubtedly  good,  if 
properly  followed  up ; at  the  same  time,  that  there  w as 
great  hazard  of  alarming  the  British  government ; that  he 
’would  find  my  plan  on  the  subject  in  my  second  memoritfl, 
where  he  would  see  that  an  Lish  government  was,  in  my 
mind,  an  indispensable  requisite ; that  I did  not  build  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  Irish  seamen,  but  on  their  passions  and 
interests ; that  we  could  offer  them  the  whole  English  com- 
merce as  a bribe,  whilst  England  has  nothing  to  oppose  in 
return  but  the  mere  force  of  discipline ; and  I pressed  this 
as  strongly  on  the  minister  as  my  execrable  French  would 
permit.  On  the  whole,  I do  not  much  glory  in  this  day’s 
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conversation.  If  I have  not  lost  confidence,  I certainly 
have  not  gained  any.  I see  the  minister  is  rooted  in  his 
narrow  scheme,  and  I am  sony  for  it.  Perhaps  impenous 
circumstances  not  permit  him  to  be  otherwise ; but  if 
the  Prench  government  have  the  power  effectually  to  assist 
ns,  and  do  not,  they  are  miserable  politicians.  It  is  now 
one  hundred  and  three  years  since  Lewis  XIY  neglected 
a similar  opportunity  of  .separating  Ireland  from  England; 
and  France  has  had  reason  to  iaineut  it  ever  since.  He,  too, 
went  upon  the  shurt-sighted  policy  of  merely  einbaiTassing 
England,  and  leaviiig  Ireland  to  sliift  as  she  might.  1 
hope  the  repu]>lic  will  act  on  nobler  motives,  and  with 
more  extended  views. 

Mnreli  14 — "VYent  this  day  to  the  Luxemburg;  I have 
the  luck  of  going  on  the  days  that  Carnot  gives  audience, 
and  of  course  is  moit  occupied ; waited,  however,  to  the 
last,  v/hen  only  one  person  remained  besides  myself.  Car- 
not then  called  me  over,  and  said,  “ you  are  an  Irishman.” 
I answered  I was;  “tiicii,”  said  he,  “here  is  almost  a 
countryman  of  yours,  wlio  speaks  English  perfectly.  He 
has  tliC  confidence  of  government ; go  with  him  and  ex- 
plain yon  o.  if  winiout  re.seiwe.”  I did  not  much  like  this 
•nf;.!  ting  me  over;  however,  there  was  no  remedy ; sol 
nnide  my  bow,  and  fullowetl  my  new*  lover  to  his  hotel. 
He  told  me  on  the  way  that  he  was  General  Clarke ; that 
liis  father  was  an  Iiishman  ; that  he  had  himself  been  in 
Ireland,  and  had  many  relations  in  that  country;  he  added 
(God  forgive  him  if  lie  exaggerated, ) that  all  the  military 
arrangements  of  tlie  republic  passed  through  his  hands ; 
and  in  short,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  at  the 
liead  of  the  war  department.  By  this  time  we  anived  at 
the  hotel  where  he  kept  his  bureau,  and  I observed  in  pa^ss- 
ing  through  the  office  to  his  cabinet,  an  immense  number 
of  boxes  labelled,  Armee  du  Nord,  Armee  des  Pyren^e.s, 
Armee  du  Khin,  &c,  &c,  so  that  I was  pretty  well  satis- 
fied that  I was  in  the  riglit  track.  'When  we  entered  tlie 
cabiner,  I told  him  in  three  words,  who  and  what  I was, 
and  then  proceeded  to  detail,  at  considerable  length,  ail  X 
knew  on  the  state  of  Ireland;  which,  as  it  is  substantially 
contained  in  my  two  memorials,  to  which  I referred  him,  I 
need  not  here  recapitulate.  This  took  up  a considerable 
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time,  I suppose  an  hour  and  a half.  He  then  began  to 
interrogate  me  on  some  of  the  heads,  in  a manner  which 
showed  me  that  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  particularly  with  the  great 
internal  changes  which  have  taken  place  there  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  which,  however,  is  no  impeach- 
ment of  his  judgment  or  talents : there  were,  however, 
other  points  on  which  he  was  radically  wrong.  For  ex- 
ample, he  asked  me,  would  not  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland, 
some  of  which  he  mentioned,  as  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  con- 
cur in  the  attempt  to  establish  the  independence  of  their 
country  ? I answered  ; “ Most  certainly  not and  begged 
him  to  remember  that  if  the  attempt  were  made,  it  would 
be  by  the  people,  and  the  people  only ; that  he  should  cal- 
culate on  all  the  opposition  that  the  Irish  aristocracy  could 
give;  that  the  French  Revolution,  which  had  given  cour 
age  to  the  people,  had,  in  the  same  proportion,  alarmed 
the  aristocracy,  who  trembled  for  their  titles  and  estates  ; 
that  this  alarm  was  diligently  fomented  by  the  British 
minister,  w^ho  had  been  able  to  persuade  every  man  of  pro- 
perty that  their  only  security  w'as  in  supporting  him  impli- 
citly in  every  measure  calculated  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
what  were  called  French  principles ; that,  consequently, 
in  any  system  he  might  frame  in  his  mind,  he  should  lay 
down  the  utmost  opposition  of  the  aristocracy  as  an  essen- 
tial point.  At  the  same  time,  I added,  that,  in  case  of  a 
landing  being  effected  in  Reland,  their  opposition  would 
be  of  very  little  significance,  as  their  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  give  them  no  claim  on  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple ; that  their  own  tenants  and  dependants  would,  I was 
satisfied,  desert  them ; and  they  would  become  just  so 
many  helpless  individuals,  devoxfi  of  power  and  influence. 
He  then  mentioned  that  the  volunteer  convention  in  1783, 
seemed  to  be  an  example  against  what  I now  advanced ; 
the  people  then  had  acted  through  their  leaders.  I an- 
swered, they  certainly  had  ; and  as  their  leaders  had  be- 
trayed them,  that  very  convention  was  one  reason  why  the 
people  had  for  ever  lost  all  confidence  in  what  was  called 
leaders.  He  still  seemed,  however,  to  have  a leaning  to- 
wards the  co-operation  of  our  aristocracy,  which  is  flat 
nonsense.  He  iisked  me  was  there  no  one  man  of  that 
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boflyftat  weconia  not  make  use  of;  ,^"3  again  mentionea 
•‘  for  example,  the  Earl  of  Ormond.”  I answered,  not 
that  as  to  Lord  Ormond,  he  was  a drunken  beast, 
xv’thout  a character  of  any  kind,  but  that  ot  a blockhead  ; 
♦1^  f T Hill  hplieve  soeakino’  my  own  private  opinion  as  an 

KU,SuSX4:"s.  dV  J ~ 

theneople  if  the  revolution  was  once  be^un,  btcause  i 
thoShim  a good  Irishman;  but  that  for  this  opinion 
I had  merely  my  own  conjectures  : and  that,  a^ 
if  the  beginning  was  once  made,  it  would  be  of  veiy  hthe 
conseouSice  what  part  any  individual  might  take.  I o 
not’ know  how  Fitzgibbons’s  name  happened  to  come  in 
heiV  b the  Is^^^  me  would  it  not  be  possible  to  make 
^ ’fVnrT nf  him  Anv  one  who  knows  Ireland,  will 

Sly  bdieve\hat  I did  not  find  it  easy  to  make  a serious 
Tntl'rm  this  question.  Yes!  Fitzgibbon  wouW  be  J-T 


ratios  ArTtrsuh  :^^^^^^^  thrsuppm-t  m be  ex 
peettifrom  our  aristocracy.  He  then  asked  me  what  I 
thousht  the  revolution,  if  begun,  would  terminate  in.  I 
answered,  undoubtedly,  as  I thought,  in  a repubhc  al^j 
trFrance.  He  then  said  what  security  could  I give,  that 
ntwLty  years  after  our  independence,  we  might  not  be 
found  en^ged  as  an  ally  of  England  against  h ranee?  I 
thought  the  observation  a very  foolish  one,  and  only  an- 
swered tliat  I could  not  venture  to  foretel 

nation  of  events  for  twenty  ye^rs  might  produce;  but  ^n 
the  present  posture  of  affairs,  there  were  few  things  wnich 
presented  themselves  to  my  view  under 

Sy  ov?r®the  miXof^the  pto;’lIi,":nd  the  apprehension 
wouS  tm^tL people  against  the  clep;  that  'ythm  Ae^ 

the  cokdutlt  of  tLfbody,  pending  C^ohe  bu^ 
and  how  much  and  how  yi»tly  they  had  lost  chaiacter  on 
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tliat#account.  I told  him  the  anecdote  of  the  Pope’d  legate, 
who  is  also  archbishop  of  Dublin,  being  superseded  in  the 
actual  management  of  his  o^\^l  chapel,  of  his  endeavouring 
to  prevent  a political  meeting  therein,  and  of  his  being 
forced  to  submit  and  attend  the  meeting  himself ; but,  par- 
ticulari)^  I mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  clei-gy  ex- 
communicating all  Defenders,  and  even  refusing  the  sacra- 
ments to  some  of  the  poor  fellows  in  articulo  mortis,  which 
to  a Catholic  is  a very  serious  ahair,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
This  last  circumstance  seemed  to  strike  him  a good  deal. 
He  then  said  that  I was  not  to  augu^  any  thing  either  way, 
from  any  thing  that  passed  on  that  day;  that  he  would  read 
and  consider  my  memorials  very  attentively ; but  that  I 
must  see  that  a business  of  such  magnitude  could  not  be 
discussed  in  one  conversation,  and  that  the  first ; that  I 
was  not,  however,  to  be  di-couraged  because  he  did  not  at 
present  communica^  with  me  more  openly.  I ansv-ered,  I 
understoood  all  that;  that  undoubtedly,  on  this  occasion,  it 
w^as  my  turn  to  speak,  and  his  to  hear,  as  I was  not  to  get 
information,  but  to  give  it.  I then  fixed  with  him  to  re« 
turn  in  six  days,  (on  the  ist  of  Germinal,)  and  ha%ing  re- 
quested him  to  get  the  original  memorials,  as  he  was  per- 
fect master  of  tlie  Englisli,  and  1 cou\d  not  answer  for  a 
translation  wdiich  I had  never  seen,  I took  my  leave. 

TTarch  15 Went  to  breakfast  wdth  Madgett,  in  conse- 

quence of  a note  which  I received  from  him.  Madgett  in 
liigh  spirits;  tells  me  every  thing  is  going  on  as  well  as 
possible  ; that  our  affair  is  before  the  directory  ; that  it  is 
determined  to  give  us  50,000  stand  of  arms,  artillery  for  au 
army  of  that  force,  67'2  cannoniers,  and  a demi-brigade, 
w'hich  he  tells  me  is  from  3000  to  4000  men ; that  the 
minister  desires  my  opinion  in  wTitiug  as  to  the  place  of 
landing.  All  this  w^as  very  good  and  precise.  I told  him 
wdth  that  force  we  must  land  near  Belfast,  and  push  qb  im- 
mediately to  get  possession  of  the  Fews  mountains,  which 
cover  the  province  of  Ulster,  until  w^e  could  raise  and  arm 
our  forces ; that,  if  possible,  a second  landing  should  be 
made  in  the  bay  of  Galway,  wduch  arrny  should  cover  itself, 
as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  Shannon,  breaking  dowm  most 
of  the  bridges,  and  fortifying  the  remainder ; that  we  should 
thus  begin  wdth  the  command  of  one  half  of  the  natioaa. 
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and  that  niinUterhad  also  mentioned,  I 

of  embarkation,  ^hi  ' j . because  I believed 

suggested  some  of  the  Bi  tchpo  t next,  that 

thOT  were  less  'patched  than  the  i ten  ^ 

England  having  no  harbour  where  J ^ 

the  north  of  Portsmou.  > occasionally 'to  refit,  and 

the  North  Seas,  it  S inte^al.  If,  how- 

the  expedition  inightta  . P ‘ j ^yatched,  we  might 

ever,  the  Dutch  5 harboum  on  the  ocean,  and 

go  from  *«,e^roTlreU«Ve  Lough  of^^^^^ 

coast  round  by  the  west  oi  i . French,  and  we 

fast.  Madgett  «duced  h s to  wnting 
went  together  to  the  that  Prieur  de  la 

him  before  my  eyes.  S recommended  and  guaran- 

Marne  i.s  in  the  secret,  and  has^eco^  Fitz.Simons  to  go  to 

teed  a Capuchin  fnar  most  violent  dislike  to 

Ireland.  1 told  Madgett  I had  the  mo« 
letting  any  priest  jnto  the  b . 

not  like  it  either,  but  that  P ^mke  his  life  on  his 

this  man  for  twenty  >’en’^®>.  .11 'umt  • I give  my  opinion 

honesty.  I do  tiadgett'’mentio^ned  that 

plump  against  his  'leinp  „f resumption  of  the  forfeited 

(be  fellow  had  s®“®  “^.^ymer.  e to  begin  with  1 

lands.  That  would  be  a “"twenty  or  thirty 

Besides,  he  has  been  o a . j sjare  say  hates  a 

years,  and  knows  nothmg  p ean  help  it,  he 

snrr;  s”  ‘ t^ssn 

LS.S  iS'of'W  «V"  ” “ “““ 

whom  I 'ihveno  confidence  mi  . minister 

wan\:mk~r^an^f— 

comnvtUeeisalrea  ly  a comp  i , ^ can  imme- 

and  the  Dissenters  are  so  ^^fbodies,  when 

diiitely  choose  delegates.  < tenths  of  the  peo- 

iom»d  will  represent,  numencnlly,  ni.ie-tentns  01  1 1 

pie;  and,  of  course,  under  existing  circumstances, 
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best  govcniTnent  that  we  can  fonn  at  the  moment.  Tab 
Madgett  reduced  to  writing;  but  I have  no  copy,  which  j8  * 
of  the  less  consequence,  as  the  paper  is  only  a paraphi  aae  | 
of  part  of  m 7 last  memorial.  i 

March  21 — Went,  by  appointment  (this  being  the  1st  ' 
of  Germinal),  to  the  Luxemburg,  to  General  Clarke;  “ damn 
it  and  rot  it  for  me,”  he  has  not  yet  got  my  memorials  ; 
only  think  how  provoking.  I told  him  1 would  make  him 
a fair  copy,  as  I had  the  rough  draft  by  me.  He  answered 
it  was  unnecessary,  as  he  had  given  in  a memorandum  in 
writing  to  Carnot,  to  send  for  the  originals,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  them  before  I could  make  the  copy.  Wc  then 
went  into  the  subject  as  before,  but  nothing  new  occun^ed. 
He  dwelt  a little  on  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  I replied  as 
1 had  done  in  the  former  conversation ; he  said  he  waf 
satisfied  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  either,  ant 
I answered  that  he  might  expect  all  the  opposition  the^ 
could  give,  if  they  had  the  power  to  give  any ; but  that, 
happily,  if  the  landing  were  once  effected,  their  o]  anion 
would  be  of  little  consequence.  He  then  asked  me,  as  be- 
fore, what  form  of  government  I thought  would  be  likely 
to  take  place  in  Ireland,  in  case  of  the  separation  bei-‘g 
effected  ; adding  that,  as  to  France,  though  she  would  cei'> 
tainly  prefer  a republic,  yet  lier  great  ohjcct  was  tlie  ii  de- 
pendence of  Ireland  under  any  form  ? I answered,  I had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  if  we  sncceedecl,  we  would  estab- 
lish a republic ; adding  that  it  was  my'  own  wish,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  the  men  with  whom  I co-operated. 
He  then  talked  of  the  necessity  of  sending  some  person  to 
Ireland  to  examine  into  the  state  of  things  there,  adding 
“yon  would  not  go  yonrself.”  I answered,  certainly  not 
that,  in  the  first  place,  I had  already  given  in  all  the  infor- 
mation I was  possessed  of,  and  for  me  to  add  any  thing  to 
that,  would  he,  in  fact,  only  supporting  my  credit  liy  my 
own  declaration  ; that  he  would  find,  even  in  the  English 
papers,  and  I was  sure  much  more  in  the  Irish,  if  he  had 
them,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  country,  to  sup-- 
port  eveiy  word  I had  advanced;  and  evidence  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  nature,  as  it  came  out  of  the  mouths  of 
those  who  were  interested  to  conceal  it,®and  would  conceal 
it,  if  they  could ; that,  for  me  Jo  he  found  in  Ireland  now 
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i|l  would  be  a certain  sacrifice  of  my  life  to  no  pui'pose  ; that, 

I if  the  expedition  was  undertaken,  I would  go  in  any  sta- 
ll tion ; that  1 was  not  only  ready  and  willing,  but  should 
most  earnestly  supplicate  and  entreat  tlie  French  govern- 
ment to  permit  me  to  take  a paU,  even  as  a y)riv;;le 
Toluntecr,  with  a firelock  on  my  sliOuldei';  and  that 
. I thought  I could  be  of  use  to  both  countries.  He 
answered,  “as  to  that,  there  could  he  no  difliculty  or 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  French  government.”  He  then 
■ expressed  his  regret  at  the  delay  of  the  memonals,  and  as- 
sured me  he  would  use  all  diligence  in  procuring  them,  and 
would  not  lose  a moment  after  they  came  to  liis  hands. 
Clarke  asked  me  had  I thought  of  subsisting  the  French 
troops  after  the  landing,  in  case  the  executive  decided  in 
; favour  of  the  measui-e.  I answered,  I had  not  thought  in 
detail  on  the  subject ; but  there  was  one  infallible  mode 
which  presented  itself,  which  w'as,  requisition  in  kind  of  all 
things  necessary;  adding,  that  he  might  be  sure,  whoever 
wanted,  the  army  should  not  want,  and  especially  our 
I allies,  if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  their  assistance. 

I He  asked  me,  “ might  not  that  disgust  the  people  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.”  I answered,  the  revolution  was  not  to 
be  made  for  the  people  of  yweperty  ; but  as  to  those  of 
tliem,  who  were  our  friends,  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
would  induce  them  to  much  greater  sacrifices ; and  as 
to  those  wlio  were  our  enemies,  it  was  fit  that  tliey  should 
Euflfer. 

March  22 T have  worked  this  day  like  a horse.  In 

the  moming  I called  on  Madgett  to  tell  him  tliat  Carnot 
wanted  the  memonals,  and  begged  him  to  expedite  them. 
He  boggled  a good  deal,  and  I got  almost  angry; 
however,  I am  growing  so  much  of  a statesman  that 
I did  not  let  him  see  it.  I tlierefore  dropped  the  busi- 
ness of  the  memorials,  and  Madgett  then  told  me  tliat 
he  sets  off  to-morrow,  on  a pilgrimage,  to  root  out  the  Irish 
prisoners  of  war,  and  especially  Mr  William  Browne,  who  is 
to.be  sent  to  Ireland  if  be  can  be  found  out,  or  if  be  has  not 
long  since  been  discharged  ; that  he  is  to  go  to  Versailles, 
CompiegTic,  Guise,  and  propagate  the  faith  amongst  the 
Irish  soldiers  and  seamen.  Thisishis  fayourite  scheme,  and 
’ is,  in  my  mind,  not  to  mince  the  matter,  damned  nonsense. 
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What  are  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  Irishmen,  more  or 
Jes-s,  to  the  success  of  the  business?  Nothing.  And  then 
business  taking  wind.  I do  not  like 

matted  ‘I*  • a small 

reWA  there  is  some  cash 

to  be  touched,  &c.  Madgett’s  scheme  is  j ust  like  mv  countiT- 
mans,  that  got  on  horseback  in  the  packet,  in  order  to 
make  more  haste.  ^ He  is  always  hunting  for  maps,  and 
tc.cn  he  Po  i.q  mnkinGr  rer^ludon.^^.  I believe  he  is 

\ery  sincere  m the  business ; but  he  does,  to  be  sui’c,  at  times 
pester  me  confoundedly. 

March  23..— Madgett  sentfor  metliismoraiug  to  tell  me, 

T every  thing  is  going  on  well;  but,  for  my 

part,  1 think  every  thing  is  going  on  verv  slowly.  Madgett 
^en  u)ld  me,  the  minister  desired  I shJuld  draw  up  such  a 
mcrnonal  as  I thought  the  Trench  commander  ought  to 
publish  on  landing.  That  is  not  quite  so  easy.  I ^vished  to 
evade  it  by  saying  the  style  of  Trench  eloouence  was  so  dif- 
terent  from  ours  that  I doubted  my  abilities  to  do  it.  He 
answered,  it  was  precisely  for  that  reason  it  was  necessary 
I should  write  it;  that,  when  I had  done,  the  execiitiye  di. 
rectory  would  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they 
might  see  necessa^’;  hut  the  ground  work  must  be  mine. 

I then  .said  I would  try,  and  ^ve  parted. 

March  24 — Began' my  French  manifesto.  It  dra<rs  a 
little  heavy  or  so,  hut  there  is  no  remedv.  I wish  they 
woiiid  MTite  it  themselves.  *" 

March  25.— At  work  in  the  morning  at  mv  manifesto. 

1 think  It  begins  to  clear  up  a little.  I find  a strong  dispo- 
sition  to  be  scurrilous  against  the  Engli.sh  government,  which 
. not  check.  I will  write  on,  pen-mell,  and  correct  it 
-u  blood  will  ever  cool  on  that  subject. 

March  27 — On  looking  over  my  manifesto  this  morning 
I begin  to  think  it  is  damned  trash.  God  forgive  me  if  I 
judge  uncharitably,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  pitiful  stuff,  at 
any  rate,  it  certainly  is  not  a Trench  manifesto  at  all,  and  I 
foresaw  in  the  outset  the  difficulty  of  witing  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a Trench  general.  If  I were  to  compose  a manifesto 
tor  the  Irish  convention,  and  had  good  advisers,  I might 
get  on ; but,  as  to  this  affair,  I see  that  I shall  have  to  give 
It  up  for  hard  work,  as  they  say  in  Galway  of  , 
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o’clock  to  General  Clarke,  and  had  a long  conversation.  He 
told  me  he  had  read  my  two  memorials,  and  ndthout  flat- 
tery could  assure  me  they  were  extremely  well  done,  (that 
of  course)  ; that  he  had  made,  in  consequence,  a favourable 
report  to  Carnot,  who  endeavoured  to  read  them  also ; but 
finding  a difficulty  in  reading  English  manuscript,  he  (Clarke) 
was  to  translate  them  for  him ; that  all  he  could  at  present 
I tell  me  was,  that  the  executive  was  determined  to  send  a 
! person  directly  to  Ireland ; and  that  he  had  in  consequence 
i written  to  an  ex-officer  of  the  Irish  brigade,  to  know  if  he 
I would  go,  but  that  he  declined  on  the  score  of  health.  I 
told  him  I was  sorry  for  that,  as  a military  man,  if  one  could 
; be  found  proper  in  other  respect,  is  what  I would  prefer.  I 
then  went  on  to  obseiwe,  that  I hoped,  if  the  measure  were 
adopted  by  the  French  executive,  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  delay  it  till  tlie  return  of  this  emissary,  if  one  were  sent, 
especially  as  his  business  would  be  to  give  information  in 
Ireland,  not  to  bring  any  thence.  Clarke  answered,  sup- 
posing the  measure  to  be  adopted,  certainly  not ; that  all 
preparations  would  be  going  on  in  the  mean  time ; but  I 
must  see  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  a person  to  apprize 
the  people  in  Ireland.  I replied,  by  all  means,  but  that 
whoever  we  sent,  he  must  carry  no  papers,  nor  speak  to 
above  four  or  five  persons  whom  I would  point  out,  for  fear 
of  hazarding  a discovery,  which  might  blast  all ; in  which 
Clarke  agreed.  We  then  fell  into  discourse  on  the  detail  of 
the  business,  being  in  fact  a kind  of  commentary,  viva  voce, 
on  the  memorials.  I began  by  saying,  that  as  I presumed 
the  number  of  troops  would  not  be  above  five  or  six  thou- 
sand men,  I hoped  and  expected  they  would  be  the  best 
that  France  could  spare  us.  Clarke  replied,  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  sufficiently  disciplined.  I answered,  it  was 
not  merely  disciplined  troops,  but  men  who  were  accustomed 
to  stand  fire,  that  we  wanted  some  of  the  old  battalions  from 
Holland  or  the  Rhine ; for  as  to  raw  troops,  we  should  soon 
have  enough  of  them.  Clarke  answered,  that  he  could  not 
promise  we  should  have  the  pick  and  choice  of  the  French 
army,  but  that,  if  any  were  sent,  they  would  be  brave  troops 
that  would  run  on  the  enemy  as  soon  as  they  saw  them.  I 
answered,  as  to  the  courage  of  the  French  army,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  I would  venture  to  say,  that  wherever 
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thcr  would  lead,  the  Irish  would  follow.  Clarke  then  said 
there  were  some  Iiish  officers  yet  remaining  in  France',  who 
might  go,  and  lie  mentioned  Jennings,  who  used  to  call 
liimseif  Baron  deKilmaine,  God  knows  why.  I answered, 
that  in  Ireland  we  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  officers  of 
the  old  Irish  brigade,  so  many  of  them  had  either  deserted 
or  betrayed  the  French  cause;  that  as  to  Jennings,  he  had 
had  the  misfjrtune  to  command  after  Custine,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  break  up  the  famous  “ Camp  de  Caesar]  ” that, 
though  this  might  probably  have  been  no  fault  of  his,  it  had 
made  an  impression  ; and,  as  he  uas  at  any  rate  not  a fortu  • 
nate  general,  I thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  a French- 
man. We  then  began  to  chat  rather  than  talk  seriously, 
and  moot  points  of  war.  First,  as  to  Dubiin,  I told  hint  I 
did  not  expect,  with  the  proposed  force,  that  much  could  be 
done  there  at  first;  that  its  garrison  was  always  at  least 
5000  strong ; and  that  the  government,  taking  advantage 
of  the  momentary  success  of  the  coalesced  despots,  had  dis- 
armed the  people,  taken  their  cannon,  and  passed  the  gun- 
powder and  convention  bills,  whose  nature  and  operation  I 
explained  to  him ; that  hoAvever,  if  the  landing  were  once 
effected,  one  of  Byo  things  would  happen,  either  the  govern- 
ment would  retain  the  garrison  for  their  security,-  in  which 
case  there  would  be  5000  men  idle  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
or  they  would  march  them  off  to  oppose  us,  in  which  case 
the  people  would  rise  and  seize  the  capital ; and  I added,  if 
they  preferred  the  first  measure,  which  I thought  most  likely, 
whenever  we  were  strong  enough  to  march  southward,  if  we 
were,  as  I had  no  doubt  we  should  be,  superior  in  the  field, 
we  could  starve  Dublin  in  a -week  without  strildng  a hlovr. 

I like  this  day’s  business  very  -well.  I see  I was  wrong 
the  day  before  yesteiday,  in  thinking  Clarke’s  manner  cold. 
I fancy  that  it  was  myself  that  was  out  of  temper,  because, 
forsooth,  he  had  not  read  my  memorials. 

April  1 Saw  a superb  battalion  of  infantry,  and  a squad- 
ron of  cavalry  inspected  at  tlie  Thuilleries  by  a general  offi- 
cer. The  French  are  very  fine  troops,  such  of  them  as  I 
have  seen ; they  are  all  ihe  right  military  age,  with  scarcely 
any  old  men  past  service,  or  boys  not  grown  up  to  it.  They 
are  not  very  correct  in  their  evolutions ; nor  near  equal  to 
the  English,  and  much  less,  as  I supiiose,  to  the  Germans* 
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This  has  a little  shaken  my  faith  in  the  force  of  discipline, 
for  they  have  certainly  beaten  both  British  and  Germans 
like  dogs ; but  after  the  spectacles  which  I see  daily,  why 
need  I wonder  at  that  ? The  fete  de  la  jeimesse,  for  ex- 
ample, of  yesterday,  explains  it  at  once.  Discipline  will 
not  stand  against  such  enthusiasm  as  I was  a witness  to, 
and,  I,may  say,  as  I felt  myself.  If  we  go  on  in  Ireland, 
we  must  move  heaven  and  earth  to  create  the  same  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  which  I see  here ; and,  from  my  obseiwa- 
tion  of  the  Irish  character,  which  so  nearly  resembles  the 
Trench,  I think  it  very  possible.  The  devil  of  it  is,  that 
poor  Pat  is  a little  given  to  drink,  and  the  French  are  very 
I sober.  We  must  rectify  that  as  well  as  we  can;  he  is  a 
i good  man  that  has  no  fault;  and  I have  a sort  of  sympa- 
thetic feeling  which  makes  me  the  more  indulgent  on  this 
score.  (Query.)  Would  it  have  a good  effect  to  explode 
corporal  punishment  altogether  in  the  Irish  ai*my,  and 
substitute  a discharge  with  infamy  for  great  faults,  and 
confinement  and  hard  diet  for  lesser  ones  ? I believe  there 
is  no  coi*poral  punishment  in  the  French  army;  and  I 
would  wish  to  create  a spirit  in  our  soldiers,  a high  point 
of  honour,  like  that  of  the  French.  When  one  of  their 
generals  (Marshal  Richelieu)  was  besieging  a town,  he  was 
: tonnented  with  the  drunkenness  of  his  army.  He  gave 
out  in  orders,  that  any  soldier  who  was  seen  di’unk,  should 
not  be  suffered  to  mount  to  the  assault ; and  there  was 
I not  a man  to  be  seen  in  liquor  afterwaids.  Drunkenness 
then  induced  a suspicion  of  cowardice,  which  kept  them 
effectually  sober.  It  is  a choice  anecdote,  and  pregnant 
with  circumstances. 

April  2 — Went  to-day  to  Clarke,  at  the  Luxemburg, 
He  tells  me  he  has  been  hunting  in  vain  for  a proper  per- 
son to  go  to  Ireland  ; that  he  had  a Frenchman  tampered 
with,  who  was  educated  from  a child  in  England, and  spoke 
; the  language  perfectly.  That,  at  first,  he  agreed  to  go,  but 
• afteiwards,  on  learning  the  penalties  of  the  English  law, 
against  high  treason,  his  heart  failed  him  and  he  declined, 
r This  is  bad.  How^ever,  there  is  no  remedy.  Clarke  w’ent 
! on  to  tell  me  that  if  the  measure  w’ere  pursued,  (without 
spying  whether  it  Avould  or  would  not,)  the  executive  wqyq 
determined  to'  employ  me  in  the  French  service  in  a mili- 
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tarj  capaciity ; and  that  I might  depend  on  finding  every 
thing  of  that  kind  settled  to  my  satisfaction.  I answered, 
that,  as  to  my  o\^ti  personal  feelings,  I had  nothing  more 
to  demand.  He  then  wished  I would  give  him  a short 
plan  of  a system  of  Chouanneri  in  Ireland,  particularly  in 
Munster  ; for  he  would  tell  me  frankly,  the  government 
had  a design  before  any  thing  more  serious  was  attempted, 
to  turn  in  a parcel  of  renegadoes,  (or,  as  he  said,  black- 
guards, ) into  Ireland,  in  order^  to  distress  and  embarrass 
the  government  there,  and  distract  them  in  their  motions. 
I answered,  I was  sorry  to  hear  it.  That,  if  a measure  of 
that  kind  were  adopted  with  a view  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people,  it  was  unnecessary,  for  they  were  already 
sufficiently  prepared.  That  it  would  only  produce  local 
iosurvections,  which  would  soon  be  suppressed,  because  the 
army  (including  the  militia,)  would,  in  that  case,  to  a cer- 
tainty, support  the  government ; and  every  man,  of  any  pro- 
perty, even  those  who- wished  for  the  independence  of  their 
country,  would  do  the  ^ame,  from  the  dread  of  indiscri- 
minate plunder,  which  would  be  but  too  likely  to  ensue 
from  such  a measure  as  he  described ; that  there  was  another 
thing  very  much  to  be  apprehended  in  that  case,  and  which, 
if  I were  minister  of  England,  I should  not  hesitate  one 
moment  about,  and  in  which  the  parliaments  of  both 
countries  would  instantly  concur — viz,  to  pass  two  acts, 
repealing  those  clauses  which  enact  that  the  militia  shall 
only  seive  in  their  own  country,  and  directly  to  shift  the 
militia  of  Ireland  into  England,  and  replace  them  by  the 
English  militia,  which  would  serve  to  awe  both  countries, 
and  most  materially  embarrass  us.  That  if  all  this  was  so, 
and  those  insurrections  suppressed,  their  ine^dtable  effect, 
grounded  upon  all  historical  experience,  would  be,  to 
strengthen  the  existing  government.  That  England  would 
take  that  opportunity  to  reduce  Ireland  again  to  that  state 
of  subjection,  or  even  a worse  one,  than  she  had  been  in 
before  1782 ; and  would  bind  her,  hand  and  foot,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  all  future  exertion  impossible ; in  which 
she  would  be  supported  by  the  whole  Irish  aristocracy,  who 
compose  the  legislature,  and  who  would  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  their  own  security.  ^ ' 

April  3. — Called  on  Madgett  this  morning,  by  appoint- 
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Eicnt.  He  is  always  fiill  of  good  news.  He  tells  me  the 
marine  force  will  be  seventeen  ships  of  war,  great  and  small, 
arms  apd  artillery,  &c,  for  50,000  men;  that  many  of^e 
officers  are  already  named,  but  he  believes  not  the  geneml- 
in-chief.  All  this  is  very  good,  but  ‘‘Would  I could  see 
it,  quoth  blind  Hugh.”  We  then  came  to  my  commis- 
Eion  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  He  asked  me,  as  I 
was  here  the  representative  of  the  Irish  people,  would  I 
not  feel  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  character  to  accept 
of  a commission ; for,  as  to  the  French  government,  they 
would  give  me  any  rank  I pleased  to  demand.  I answered, 
that  1 considered  the  station  of  a French  officer  was  one 
that  w’ould  reflect  honour  on^ny  one  who  filled  it ; that,  con- 
sequently, on  that  score,  I could  have  no  possible  objec. 
tion;  that,  besides,  my  object  was  to  insure  protection,  in 
case  any  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  accidents  incident  to 
the  fortune  of  war,  should  throw  me  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ; that  I was  very  willing  to  lisk  my  life  in  the  field, 
but  not  be  hanged  up  as  a traitor;  that,  as  to  rank,  it  was 
indifferent  to  me  ; as  I did  not  doubt,  but  as  soon  as  things 
were  a little  reduced  into  order,  in  Ireland,  I should  ob- 
tain such  a station  in  that  service  as  they  might  think  [ 
merited ; that,  in  the  mean  time,  I should  wish  to  be  of 
the  family  of  the  general -in -chief,  as  I could  be  of  use  there, 
speaking  a little  French,  to  interpret  between  him  and  the 
natives;  unless  the  government  here  thought  proper  to 
raise  a corps  of  the  Irish  prisoners,  in  which  case,  1 hoped 
they  would  intrust  me  with  the  command. 

April  9 — Sullivan  called  on  me  this  morning,  with  an 
English  paper  oi  the  31st  March,  (ten  days  ago,)  in  which 
is  an  article  on  Ireland,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  Sir 
Edward  Bellew',  of  Bellewstowm,  being  arrested  as  con- 
nected with  the  Defenders.  This  surprises  me,  for  he  is  a 
confirmed  aristocrat,  and  he  and  all  his  family  have  been 
SO  devoted  to  the  government  as  even  to  have  the  meanness 
of  opposing  the  Catholics.  Such  is  the  gratitude  of  the 
Irish  government ! But  tliis  piece  of  news  is  accompanied 
by  another,  which  gives  me  the  most  sincere  anxiety  on 
every  possible  account,  public  or  private : it  is  the  arrest 
of  John  Keogh.  Poor  fellow,  this  is  no  place  to  write  his 
panegy  ric.  1 have  not  got  such  a shock  this  long  time.  If 
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we  lose  him,  I know  not  where  to  look  for  a man  to  supply 
his  place.  I have  differed  from  him  at  one  time,  but  liis 
eervices  to  Ireland  have  been  eminent  indeed,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Catholics ; and,  in  all  probability,  they  will 
prove  his  ruin  ; for,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  confine- 
ment in  the  unwholesome  air  of  a prison  will  be  to  him 
death  as  certain  as  the  guillotine.  I am  inexpressibly 
concerned  on  his  account.  That  infernal  government  of 
Ireland  1 It  is  of  a long  time  they  have  been  on  the  watch 
for  his  destruction,  and  I am  sure  they  will  stick  at  no 
means,  however  atrocious,  to  accomplish  their  ends,  1 
can  scarcely  promise  myself  ever  to  see  him  again,  and  I 
can  sincerely  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  I 
anticipated  in  case  of  our  success,  was  the  society  of  Mount 
Jerom,  where  I have  spent  many  happy  days,  and  some 
of  them  serviceable  to  the  country.  It  was  there  that  he 
and  I used  to  frame  our  papers  and  manifestoes.  It  was 
there  we  drew  up  the  petition  and  vindication  of  the  Catho- 
lics, which  produced  such  poweiful  effects  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  I very  much  fear  we  shall  never  labour 
together  again  for  the  good  of  our  native  country.  I am 
sure  he  has  been  too  wise  and  too  cautious  to  put  himself 
in  their  power ; but  what  wisdom  or  caution  is  proof  against 
forged  and  suborned  testimony,  which  I know  they  wdll 
never  stick  at  procuring ; and  in  the  state  affairs  are  now 
in  Ireland,  any  evidence  will  be  received.  Well,  a day 
^1  come  for  aU  this.  If  w^e  cannot  prevent  his  fall,  at 
feast  I hope  we  shall  be  able  to  revenge  it ; and  I,  for  one, 
if  it  be  in  twenty  years  from  this,  promise  not  to  forget  it. 
My  heart  is  hardening  hourly,  and  I satisfy  myself  now'  at 
once  on  points  w'hich  would  stagger  me  twelve  months  ago. 
The  Irish  aristocracy  are  putting  themselves  in  a state  of 
nature  with  the  people,  and  let  them  take  the  consequences. 
They  show  no  mercy,  and  they  deserve  none.  If  ever  I 
have  the  power,  I will  most  heartily  concur  in  making  them 
a dreadful  example.  Dined  to  day  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
with  Madgett  and  a person  of  the  name  of  Aherne,  a phy- 
sician, who  is  to  be  sent  to  Ireland.  Explained  to  him  my 
sentiments  as  to  the  conduct  he  should  adopt  there,  and 
particularly  cautioned  him  against  writing  a syllable,  or 
carrying  a single  scrape  of  a pen  with  him ; pointed  out  to 
Aim  persons  whom  h9  is  to  see  and  speak  to,  at  the  same 
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T fear  many  of  the  most  useful  are  now  cither  in 
prison  or  concealing  themselves.  This  comes  of  ^ 

that  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I like  Aherne  very  we^,  he  seems 
a cool  man  with  good  republican  sentiments^  nf^^^tland 
already  employed  in  Scotland.  Apropos  of  Scotian^ 
There^is  some  scheme  going  on  there,  as  I collected  fio  n 
liints  which  dropped  from  him  and  Madgett,  but  what  it  is 
I know  not,  nor  did  I inquire.  My  opinion  is,  that  notxung 
will  ever  be  done  there,  unless  we  first  begin  in  Ii’^land. 

April  11.— Sullivan  called  on  me  this  morning,  foi  it  is 
he  that  brings  my  secondary  intelligence,  to  tell  me  l.  c 
D’ Albarade,  the  late  minister  of  the  marine,  is  to  comniand 
the  naval  department  of  our  expedition;  and  that  a confi- 
Lntial  person  told  him  yesterday  that  he  might  look  for 
good  news  soon  for  his  country,  for  that  there  was  some- 
filing  at  that  moment  doing  for  her  in  Holland ; ^7  which 
I presume  that  it  is  there  their  preparations  jnakmg.  I 
am  elad  of  that.  I mentioned  Holland  myself  to  Cainot, 
Claiie  and  the  minister.  By  the  bye,  the  minister  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  turned  out,  but  as  the  business  is  now  m 
the  hands  of  Carnot  himself,  1 am  in  hopes  that  will  ma^e 
no  difference  as  to  us.  I do  not  glory  at  all  m the  present 

ApriU3 -By  the  bye,  Clarke  is  just  as  competent  to  re- 

gulate this  affair,  as  I am  to  be  made  lord  chancellor  of 
England;  and  for  my  fitness  for  this  station,  I 
all  who  ever  knew  me  in  the  capacity  of  a lawyer.  I hav  e 
not  forgot  his  nonsense  about  gaming  over  some  of  the  InJi 
aristociW  to  our  side,  to  begin  with ; smeh  as  Lord  Oi*i^ond 
for  example;  neither  have  I forgot  his  asking  ine,  mi  Jit 
-we  not  make  something  of  Eitzgibbon?  Good  Clod,  is  it 
not  enough  to  set  one  mad,  to  be  obliged  to  listen  and  k^p 
my  temper,  not  to  say  my  countenance,  at  such  execrable 
trash?  And  yet  the  fate  of  Ireland  is  in  a certain  degree 
in  this  man’s  Mnds.  Well,  well,  wretched,  I again  repeat 
it  is  the  nation  whose  independence  hangs  on  the  mil  ot 
another.  Clarke  has  also  some  doubts  as  to  my  report  on 
the  influence  of  the  Irish  priests,  which  he  dreads  a good 
deal ; and  this  is  founded  on  his  own  obseiwation,  on  a visit  he 
paid  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1789.  That  is  to  say  a Erench- 
man,  who  just  peeps  into  the  country  for  an  instant,  seven 
years  ago,  and  then  in  the  heat  of  the  revolution,  ^ts  up 
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his  opinion  against  mine,  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  wht) 
attentively  studied  and  been  confidentially  employed, 
and  to  v/hom  nothing  relating  to  Catholic  affairs  could  pos- 
sibly be  a secret.  That  is  reasonable  and  modest  in  my 
friend  Clarke.  He  likewise  catechised  Aherne,  as  to  the 
chance  of  our  preferring  monarchy  as  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment^ in  case  of  a successful  revolution ; adding  that,  in  that 
case,  we  would  of  course  consult  the  French  government 
ill  our  choice.  This  is  selling  the  bear’s  skin  with  a ven- 
geance. I wonder  does  he  seriously  think  that  if  we  suc- 
ceeded, we  would  come  post  to  Paris  to  cons.ult-him.  General 
Clarke,  a handsome  smooth-faced  young  man,  as  to  what 
we  should  do.  I can  assure  him  we  would  not.  When  he 
spoke  to  me  on  this  head,  he  Avas  more  reasonable,  for  he 
said  it  Avas  indilFerent  to  the  French  republic  what  form  of 
government  we  adopted,  proAuded  AA'e  secured  our  indepen- 
dence. It  seems  now  he  is  more  sanguine;  but  I for  one, 
Avill  neA^er  be  accessary  to  subjecting  my  country  to  the 
control  of  France,  merely  to  get  rid  of  that  of  England. 

April  15 ^Went  with  Aherne  to  the  minister,  and  met 

a most  gracious  reception.  He  had  seen  Clarke,  to  Avhom 
the  military  part  of  the  business  had  been  entrusted,  and  Avho 
assured  him  that  preparations  Avere  actually  making  in  the  in- 
terior of  Holland,  With  regard  to  Aherne,  he  said  his  instruc- 
tions Avould  be  ready  in  three  or  four  days.  Then  we  shall 
see  something  of  the  matter.  I mentidhed  td^lpm  the  ar- 
restation  of  Keogh,  and  the  embarrassment  it  mast  produce 
in  our  affairs.  He  observed,  it  would  only  inflame  the  peo- 
ple’s minds  the  more.  I answered  as  to  them,  they  were 
sufficiently  inflamed  akeady ; but  the  embarrassment  AA'hich 
I saAv,  Avas  in  the  imprisonment  of  him  and  others,  inasmuch 
as  they  could  be  of  such  serAuce  in  framing  a proAusional  go- 
vernment. I observed,  likewise,  and  begged  him  to  re- 
member, that  the  very  men  I had  pointed  out  as  my  friends, 
and  as  the  proper  persons  to  speak  to  in  Ireland,  were  the 
A^ery  persons  noAv  imprisoned  and  persecuted  by  the  British 
government.  I also  took  the  opportunity  to  apologize  for  not 
seeing  him  eftener ; that  I knew  the  value  of  his  time  too 
AA'ell  to  take  it  up  in  Ausits  of  ceremony,  and  Ave  parted  the 
best  of  friends  in  the  Avorld,  he  assuiirig  me  that,  in  every 
part  of  the  business  v/hercin  he  Avas  engaged,  I might  dc- 
i)eud  on  his  utmost  exertions.  I must  now  Avait  till  I see 
Ahernc’s  instructions. 
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. April  20. — ^Went  with  Aheme,  at  one  o’clock,  to  the 
minister’s,  in  order  to  see  after  liis  instructions.  At  last 
there  is  a prospect  of  somethinj^  like  business.  The  minister 
read  the  draft  of  the  instructions,  in  which  there  is  a great 
deal  of  trash  mixed  with  some  good  sense.  Only  think  of 
one  of  the  articles,  wherein  they  say,  that  if  Ireland  con- 
tinues devoted  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  one  of  that  family  can 
be  found  w'ho  will  be  agreeable  to  all  parties  ! Who  the 
devil  is  this  Pretender  in  petto  ? It  is  all  one  to  us,  how- 
ever, for  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I made 
one  or  two  observations  on  the  instructions,  to  the  minister, 
he  acted  very  fairly,  for  he  gave  them  to  me,  and  desired 
me  to  make  what  observations  struck  me ; and  as  to  Ah  erne, 
he  said  that  he  must  only  be  guided  by  such  of  them  as 
might  apply  to  the  state  of  things  he  found  there,  and  dis- 
regard those  that  did  not ; all  which  is  candid.  I see  tlie 
instructions  are  WTitten  by  Clarke,  for  I find  in  them  his 
trash  about  monarchy,  the  noblesse,  and  clergy.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  reconciles  me  to  all  this  absur- 
dity, w'hich  is,  that  the  French  government  promises  us 
10,000  men  and  20,000  stand  of  arms;  with  that  force  I 
have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  of  our  success.  It  is  to  be 
escorted  by  nine  sail  of  the  line  ( Dutch  I believe),  and  three 
frigates,  and  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  or  towards  the 
end  of  May,  which  is  not  more  than  six  weeks  olF. 

April  22: — Copied  Aherne’s  instructions,  and  wrote  my 
observations,  which  are  very  short.  I barely  mention  what 
is  necessary,  and  for  the  rest  I say  a]l  is  very  right ; and 
that  when  he  arrives  in  Ireland,  I have  no  doubt  but  the 
people  there  will  execute  every  part  of  them  which  circum- 
stances will  admit.  Gave  them  to  Madgett  to  translate. 
Went  to  Clarke  to  apprize  him  of  my  having  changed  my 
lodgings : asked  him  had  he  any  news  tor  me.  He  answered 
not.  I replied  that  hitherto  he  had  not  found  me  very 
pressing  for  information  ; but  that,  nevertheless,  I expected 
that  when  the  time  came,  I should  be  properly  apprized  of 
everything.  He  replied,  “ Certainly.”  He  then  attacked 
me  about  his  proclamation  for  Chouannising  England.  I 
replied  that  I had  done  nothing  in  it,  and  that  if  he  avouM 
})crmit  me  to  give  my  opinion,  the  measure  was  unwise  and 
impracticable  ; that  the  peasantry  of  England  were  not  at  all 
in  a situation  which  rendered  it  likely  they  Avould  take  any 
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part  in  siicli  a business,  for  several  reasons  wliicb  I enume- 
rated, that  perhaps  in  Scotland  (which  however  I was  not 
sure  of)  it  might  do,  but  in  England,  never.  He  pressed 
me,  however,  to  write  the  manifesto.  I replied  as  before, 
that  I did  not  know  their  grievances,  and  would  much  rather 
write  one  for  Ireland,  which  I did  know.  He  desired  me 
to  do  that  also,  and  without  loss  of  time.  I promised  him 
I would,  and  so  we  parted.  He  is  a strange  fellow. 

April  25 Went  with  Aherne  to  the  minister’s,  and 

gave  him  my  observations,  which  he  read  and  liked  very 
well.  He  struck  out,  in  consequence,  all  the  stuff  about 
royalty,  &c,  and  returned  the  instructions  to  Aherne,  in 
order  to  his  copying  them ; but  kept  my  obseiwations  to 
show  them  to  Carnot.  He  tells  me  Aherne  ■will  be  des- 
patched in  a few  days,  and  that  he  has  every  reason  to  think 
the  expedition  will  be  ready  by  the  latter  end  of  May. 

April  26 Wrote  a short  memorial  on  the  force  and  dis- 

position of  the  army  in  Ireland,  as  it  appears  in  the  English 
papers,  and  gave  it  to  Sullivan  to  translate.  I think  it  is 
very  prettily  done,  which  is  not  the  case  with  all  my  produc- 
tions. I will  give  it  to  the  minister  to-raorrow. 

April  27 Sullivan  brought  me  my  memorial  admirably 

translated.  Went  at  one  o’clock  to  the  minister’s,  where  I 
met  Aherne.  The  minister  tell  us  the  directory  is  just  now 
occupied  by  very  important  business,  but  in  two  or  three 
days  will  be  disengaged,  and  then  Aherne  will  receive  his 
final  instructions  and  be  despatched;  he  also  told  me,  that 
matters  were  so  arranged,  and  combinations  made,  that  in 
a month  every  thing  would  be  ready.  All  this  is  excellent, 
but  I am  sworn  never  to  believe  it  till  I see  it. 

May  2 Went  to  the  Luxemburg ; saw  Rewbell  gmng 

audience  in  his  costume ; wrote  a note  desiring  to  see  Carnot, 
and  was  admitted ; lie  recollected  me  perfectly.  I began  by 
saying,  fluently  enough,  that  in  pursuance  of  his  orders,  I 
had  been  several  times  with  General  Clarke,  and  had  given 
him  all  the  information  I was  possessed  of,  as  well  verbally 
as  memorials  and  other  papers.  He  said  he  kneiv  I had. 
I then  observed  that,  considering  General  Clarke  as  in  an 
ofhcial  situation,  I had  avoided  pressing  him  to  give  me  any 
information  in  return ; but  that,  at  present,  wLen  I learned 
directly  from  the  minister,  and  indirectly  from  many  other 
quarters,  that  preparations  were  in  a considerable  degree  of 
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forwardness  for  the  expedition,  I hoped  when  he  conBldered 
the  efforts  I had  made,  the  risks  I had  run,  the  dangers  I 
had  escaped  in  endeavouring  to  lay  the  state  of  Ireland  be- 
fore the  Trench  government,  as  well  as  the  situation  I had 
once  the  honour  to  fill  in  my  own  country,  that  he  would 
not  consider  me  as  unreasonably  importunate  in  requesting 
him  to  give  me  such  information  as  he  might  deem  proper, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  expedition,  supposing  it  were  to  take 
place.  He  replied,  my  request  was  not  at  all  unreasonable ; 
but  that,  before  measures  were  finally  determined  upon,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  Trench  government  should  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Ireland;  and  for 
that  purpose  a person  should  be  sent  to  observe  every  thing 
and  make  his  report  accordingly ; for,  if  the  people  there, 
were  amicable  to  the  Trench  republic,  the  attempt  might 
be  made ; but  if  not,  it  would  require  a considerable  force 
to  conquer  the  country.  This  'was  a staggering  blow  to 
me,  to  find  myself  no  farther  advanced  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  than  I was  at  my  first  audience.  However,  I re- 
collected myself,  and  said,  that  undoubtedl}' the  Trench  go- 
vernment was  in  the  right  to  expect  every  possible  infor* 
mation  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  but  that  I beg- 
ged leave  to  observe  that  there  were  few  individuals  more 
competent,  from  their  situation,  to  give  them  that  informa- 
tion, than  myself,  much  more  so  than  any  stranger  they 
might  send,  who  would  just  slide  into  the  country  for  a mo- 
ment, and  return,  if  he  were  lucky  enough  to  escape;  that, 
i\s  to  all  I had  advanced,  I hoped  he  would  find  my  asser- 
tions confirmed  by  the  English  gazettes ; that  nevertheless, 
if  he  doubted  my  information,  or  supposed  that  affairs  might 
be  altered  since  my  departure  f rom  Ireland,  and  so  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  a confidential  person,  I begged  him  to 
remember  that  the  time  was  precious,  and  there  was  not  one 
inoment  to  lose.  He  said  he  understood  that  I could  not 
go  myself.  I answered  I was  too  well  known  in  that  countiy 
to  be  there  four-and-twenty  hours  without  being  discovered 
and  seized,  that,  consequently,  I was  the  most  unfit  person 
in  the  world;  and  I took  that  opportunity  to  mention  that 
if  the  expedition  were  undertaken,  I hoped  to  be  permitted 
to  bear  a })art  id  its  execution.  He  replied,  that  the  Trench 
government  would,  in  that  case  certainly  avail  themselves 
of  my  coinage  and  talents  ( proliter  votre  courage  et  de 
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■^s  talents).  But  still  he  did  not  say  whether  the  expedi- 
tion would  take  place  or  not,  though  this  was  the  seco>nd 
push  I made  at  him  on  that  head.  When  I saw  he  would 
not  give  me  any  definite  information,  I observed  that  there 
was  a subject  on  which  I had  received  such  positive  instruc- 
tions on  leaving  Ireland,  that  I considered  myself  bound  to 
mention  it  to  him,  and  that  was  relative  to  thet  general  who 
might  be  appointed  to  the  command,  that  it  was  our  wish, 
if  possible,  that  it  should  be  Pichegru ; that  if  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  I probably  should  not 
have  mentioned  him ; but  that  at  present,  when  he  is  not 
employed  in  any  military  function,  I hoped  I was  not  irregu- 
lar  in  praying  him  (Carnot)  to  turn  his  thoughts  on  Piche- 
gTu  for  that  command ; supposing  as  before  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  take  place.  Carnot  replied,  that  undoubtedly 
Pichegru  was  an  officer  of  consummate  talents  ; but  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  many  generals  not  inferior  to  him 
in  abilities  (aussi  forts  que  lui).  I replied  I was  satisfied  the 
republic  abounded  with  excellent  officers ; but  that,  in  my 
country,  the  prej  udice  as  to  Pichegru’s  character  was  so  strong 
that  I rated  him  equal  to  an  army  of  20,000  men,  as  to  the  ef- 
fect his  appointment  would  have  on  both  parties  in  Reland. 
He  replied  that  he  would  give  every  consideration  to  what  I 
said  on  the  subject ; and  that,  at  any  rate,  I had  done  per- 
fectly right  in  suggesting  Pichegru  to  the  notice  of  the  direc- 
tory. I then  observed  that  as  to  Pichegru  himself,  I thought 
the  appointment  would  add  a new  lustre  to  his  former  glory ; 
that,  if  he  desired  fame,  the  assisting  in  creating  a free  re- 
public of  4,500,000  people,  was  an  object  of  no  ordinaiy  mag- 
nitude, and  if  he  was  studious  of  his  interest,  which  I did  not 
suppose,  he  might  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  my  country  in  its 
fullest  extent,  as  well  as  every  person  who  might  be  instru- 
mental in  establishing  her  liberties.  Just  at  this  moment, 
General  Clarke  entered,  and  I cannot  say  that  he  seemed 
highly  delighted  at  the  recontre.  I took  my  leave  of  Car- 
not, and  went  over  to  speak  to  him.  I told  him  in  sub- 
stance our  conversation  as  above  written,  and  when  I men- 
tioned  Pichegru,  he  said  “ Pichegru  ! Oh,  he  won’t  accept 
it.”  . I said  I was  soiTy  for  it.  He  then  asked  me  had  1 
finished  his  proclamation  for  Chouannising  England.  I told 
him  I found  it  impossible,  but  that  I would  finish  the  one  I 
had  begun  for  Ireland,  whose?  grievances  I knew,  and  mth 
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whose  local  circumstances  I was  acquainted ; of  both  of 
wliick,  with  regard  to  England,  I was  utterly  ignorant. 
He  desired  me  then  to  finish  that  one,  and  bring  it  to  him 
witliout  loss  of  time.  I said  I would  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  days,  and  took  my  leave. 

May  10 Madgett  has  got  orders  to  find  ten  or  a dozen 

intelligent  prisoners  wlio  are  to  be  sent  into  England.  Into 
England,  of  all  places  in  the  world ! What  can  tha^  mean  ? 
He  tells  me  there  is  to  be  an  expedition  there,  contempo- 
rary with  ours,  in  order  to  cut  out  work  for  John  Hull  at 
home,  and  prevent  his  distracting  his  poor  head  too  much 
about  his  Irish  affairs.  He  tells  me,  also,  that  Hoche  is  to 
command  in  England.  If  that  be  so,  it  looks  serious,  but 
IMadgett  is  so  terribly  sanguine  that  I know  not  what  to 
tiiink.  I will  say,  for  the  present,  in  the  lalfguage  of  the 
Gazette,  “ this  news  merits  fui’ther  confirmation.  ’*  At 
work  at  my  proclamation. 

May  11 At  work  furiously  at  my  proclamation ; I like 

it  better  than  ray  first  attempt.  Madgett  is  gone  in  search 
of  his  imps,  whom  he  has  orders  to  send  off  to  Hoche  as 
soon  as  he  has  found  them.  That  looks  a little  serious,  but 
still  I am  slow  of  faith. 

May  23,  24,  25,  26 After  balancing  for  four  or  five 

dnys,  and  turning  the  matter  every  way  in  my  thoughts,  I 
have  taken  my  resolution,  and  written  this  day  to  my  dearest 
love,  to  Rowan,  and  Doctor  Rejmolds,  acquainting  them 
w'itii  my  determination  to  settle  in  France,  and  desiring  them 
to  make  preparations  for  the  departure  of  my  family  with 
all  possible  haste.  It  is  a bold  measure,  but  ‘ ‘ Audaccs 
fortuna  juvat.”  If  my  negotiation  here  succeeds,  it  will 
be  best  they  should  be  in  France ; if  it  fails,  still  I am  sa- 
tisfied it  is  more  advisable  for  us  to  settle  here  than  in 
America.  At  all  events,  the  die  is  cast.  It  is  an  epoch 
in  ray  life.  I have  decided  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
and,  if  I fail,  I fail  I am  weary  of  floating  about  at  the 
menw  of  events ; let  me  fix  myself  if  possible,  at  last. 

June  1,  2,  3 A faint  ray  of  hope  has  broke  to-day 

across  tlie  impenetrable  gloom  wdiich  has,  for  some  time 
back,  enveloped  my  prospects.  I called  on  Clarke,  pro 
forma,  not  expecting  to  find  him,  in  which  I was  not  dis- 
appointed. I found,  hosvever,  a note  informing  me  that  he 
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had  read  my  proclamation,  and  liked  it  very  well ; that  how- 
ever, it  would  be  necessary  to  curtail  it  somewhat,  and  that 
he  desired  to  see  me  for  that  purpose,  any  time  after  tiiis 
day  and  to-morrow.  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  desired  to 
see  me.  Well  that  is  something.  I wrote  an  answer  im- 
mediately, appointing  the  18th  Prairial  (6t!i  June),  by 
which  T leave  him,  out  of  respect,  one  day  clear.  Will  any 
tiling  come  out  of  this?  I am  glad  Clarke  likes  my  pro- 
clamation, which  I found  too  long  myself.  I see  lie  has  a 
correct  taste  in  those  things.  If  the  expedition  takes  place, 
it  will  be  something  to  boast  of  to  have  written  the  procla- 
mation. But  let  me  not  be  “ running  before  my  horse  to 
market.”  I have  kept  my  hopes  under  a strict  regimen  all 
along,  and  latterly,  God  knows,  on  a very  low  diet.  I 
will  not  let  this  breeze  tempt  me  to  spread  a deal  of  canvass, 
merely  to  have  it  to  furl  again.  Things  are,  however, 
better  to-day  than  they  were  yesterday. 

June  6 Called  this  morning,  by  appointment,  upon 

General  Clarke.  Found  him  more  cordial  in  his  manner 
than  ordinary.  He  told  me  he  had  read  my  proclamation, 
and  found  it  extremely  well  done : that,  liowever,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  curtail  it  considerably,  for  the  first  point  in 
these  compositions  is  to  insure  their  being  read,  and,  for 
that,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  short ; that  there  would 
be  a longer  one  prepared  for  those  who  studied  politics,  but 
that  mine  was  destined  for  the  people  and  soldiery.  I 
thought  there  was  good  sense  in  all  this,  and  I can  safely 
say  that,  in  all  the  public  papers  I have  ever  written,  I am 
above  the  personal  vanity  of  an  author,  as  I believe  Gog 
can  witness.  I therefore  told  him  I would  mince  it,  sans 
remorse.  He  then  told  me  I might  rely  on  it,  they  had 
not  lost  sight  either  of  the  business  itself,  or  of  my  share 
in  it. 

June  13,  14 Called  on  Clarke  this  morning,  for  want 

of  other  idleness.  Clarke  was  civil  enough.  I want  to 
consult  him  as  to  what  I am  to  do  concerning  trade  alfairs. 
My  finances  are  reduced  to  a state  truly  deplorable.  I am 
worth  to-day  about  thirteen  Louis  d’ors,  which  will  not  last 
me  more  than  a month,  and  I must  not  let  myself  be  run 
to  the  last  sol.  I might  have  been,  perhaps,  something 
more  economical^  but  not  much,  all  things  oonsidcrod. 
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J atie  18,  1 9 Called  on  Clarke  by  appointment.  Found 

Iii3  aid-de-camp  copying  my  proclamation,  as  abridged. 
Clarke  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  begged  to  make  a copy 
myself,  as  he  wanted  it  immediately.  I accordingly  sat 
myself  down  at  his  desk,  and  he  went  about  his  lawful  oc- 
casions. In  about  half  an  hour  I had  finished,  and  he  re- 
turned. I told  him  in  three  words  the  position  of  my  affairs ; 
that  I had  gone  on  thus  far  entirely  on  my  own  means,  and 
calculated  I had  about  as  much  as  would  enable  me  to  carry 
on  the  war  another  month,  in  which  time  I should  be  “ a 
sec,”  as  the  French  say;  finally  I asked  his  advice  on  the 
premises.  He  answered  me  friendly  enough ; he  said  they 
must  provide  for  me  in  the  military  line,  for  which  I had 
expressed  an  inclination,  and  in  the 'cavalry,  where  the  pay 
was  most  considerable ; but  added,  that  the  pay  of  all  ranks 
was  below  their  necessities.  He  then  asked,  had  I ever 
served?  I answered.  No  ; that  I had  been  a volunteer  in 
the  Belfast  regiment,  which  I considered  as  no  service,  but 
was  fond  of  a military  life,  and  in  case  of  any  thing  being 
done  for  Ireland,  it  would  be  the  line  I should  adopt.  He 
then  said,  my  not  having  served  might  make  some  diffi- 
culty, but  that  he  would  see  about  it,  and  let  me  know  the 
result  in  three  or  four  days,  adding,  that  I might  be  sure 
something  would  be  done.  He  then  took  me  in  his  carriage 
to  the  minister’s,  with  whom  he  had  business.  On  the  way 
I told  him  it  was  extremely  painful  to  me  to  apply  to  tiie 
republic  for  any  pecuniary  assistance,  but  that  circumstances 
compelled  me  ; that  I was  not  a man  of  expense,  and  that 
of  course  a moderate  supply  would  satisfy  me  ; and  add'jd, 
that  being  engaged  here  in  the  service  of  my  country,  any 
sum  advanced  to  me  was  to  be  considered  as  advanced  on 
her  account,  and  as  such  to  be  repaid,  with  all  other  ex- 
penses, at  the  conclusion  of  the  business.  He  laughed  at 
this,  and  said  we  would  have  no  money.  I said  that  was 
true,  or  at  least,  we  should  not  have  much,  but  we  would 
have  means ; and  I instanced  the  quantity  of  English  pro- 
perty which  would,  in  that  event,  be  forfeited  to  the  state ; 
and  assured  him  we  would  have  enough  to  pay  our  debts 
of  justice,  of  honour,  and  of  gratitude. 

June  20 — To-day  is  my  birth  day^ — I am  thirty-three 
years  old.  At  that  age  Alexander  had  conquered  the 
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world ; at  that  age  Wolfe  had  completed  his  reputation, 
and  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Well,  it  is  not  my 
fault,  if  I am  not  as  great  a man  as  Alexander  or  Wolfe. 
I have  as  good  dispositions  for  glory  as  either  of  them,  but 
I labour  under  two  small  obstacles  at  least — ^want  of  talents 
and  want  of  opportunities ; neither  of  which,  I confess,  I 
can  help. 

June  23 Called  on  Clarke  in  the  morning,  and  found 

him  in  high  good  humour.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  men- 
tioned my  business  to  Carnot,  and  that  within  a month  I 
may  expect  an  appointment  in  the  French  army.  This  is 
glorious ! He  asked  me  would  I choose  to  serve  in  the  ca- 
valry or  infantry.  I said  it  w^as  equal  to  me,  and  referred 
it  to  him  to  fix  me  in  the  most  eligible  situation.  I fancy 
it  ^vill  be  in  the  cavalry,  “ for  a captain  of  horse  never  takes 
off  his  hat.”  He  then  told  me  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  ac- 
quaint me  so  far,  as  that  the  business,  and  even  the  time 
were  determined  on  by  the  directory,  and  the  manner  only 

remained  under  discussion.  There  is  good  news  at  last 

I observed  to  him,  after  expressing  the  satisfaction  I sin- 
cerely felt  at  this  information,  that  I wished  to  remind  him 
of  the  great  advantages  tq  be  derived  from  the  landing  being 
effectuated  in  the  North,  particularly  from  the  circumstance 
of  framing  our  first  array  of  the  different  religious  persua- 
sions, wiiich  I pressed  upon  him,  I believe,  with  success. 
1 then  asked  him,  had  he  many  Irish  prisoners  remaining, 
as  I thought  they  might  be  useffilly  employed  in  case  of  the 
landing  being  effected.  He  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  “I 
see  you  w'ant  to  form  your  regiment.”  I said,  I should  like 
very  well  to  command  tw'O  or  three  hundred  of  them,  who 
might  be  formed  into  a corps  of  hussars,  to  serve  in  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  army,  not  only  as  soldiers,  which  I 
knew  they  would,  and  with  sufficient  courage,  but  as  “ec- 
claireurs”  to  incense  the  countiy  people.  He  seemed  to 
relish  this  a good  deal ; and  I went  on  to  say,  that  in  that 
case,  they  should  be  as  an  Irish  corps  in  green  jackets,  mth 
green  feathers,  and  a green  standard  with  the  hai^p,  sur- 
mounted by  the  cap  of  liberty.  He  bit  at  this,  and  made 
me  draw  a sketch  of  the  device,  and  also  a description, 
w Inch  he  took  down  himself  in  French,  from  wliich  I infer 
the  standard  will  be  made  directly.  Whilst  I w'as  with 
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Clavko,  Mdtlgctt  called  on  him,  and  I slept  into  the  next 
room  wliilst  he  gave  him  audience.  It  was  to  recommend 
Aliernc  to  be  employed  as  a military  man  in  this  business. 
Clarke  seemed,  I thought,  disinclined.  He  asked  me,  did 
I know  Aliernc  ? I answered,  that  I saw  him  merely  offi- 
cially by  tlie  minister’s  orders,  but  that  I knew  nothing 
whatsoever  to  his  prejudice;  and  that  as  to  Madgett,  Iliad 
a.  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and,  of  course,  supposed  ho 
v/oiild  not  recommend  an  improper  person;  that,  however, 

I could  say  nothing  from  myself,  for  or  against  him,  fur- 
ther than  what  I had  mentioned.  N.  B I do  not  wish 

to  hurt  Ahcrne,  but  I had  rather  he  was  not  employed  in 
Ireland,  at  first,  for  he  is  “outre”  and  extravagant  in  his 
notions ; he  wants  a total  “ bouleversement”  of  ail  property ; 
and  he  has  not  talents  to  see  tiie  absurdity  and  mischief,  ' 
not  to  say  tiie  impossibility,  of  this  system,  if  system  it  may 
be  called.  I have  a mind  to  stop  his  promotion,  and  believe 
I must  do  it.  It  .would  be  a terrible  doctrine  to  commence 
with  in  Ireland.  I wish  all  possible  justice  to  be  done  to 
Aberne,  but  I do  not  wish  to  see  him  in  a station  where  he 
luiglit  do  infinite  mischief.  I must  think  of  this.  I told 
Clarke  1 had  w'rittcn  for  my  family,  and  was  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  settle  in  France. 

June  '2.0 — “ I’ve  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  tiie  world ; but 
hang  it,  that  does  not  signify;  am  I not  going  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  French  service  ? I believe  I might  have  been 
a little  more  economical,  but  I am  sure  not  mucli.  I 
brought  with  me  one  hundred  Louis  to  France,  and  they 
w’ill  liave  lasted  me  just  six  months,  by  the  time  they  are 
run  out;  after  all,  that  is  no  great  extravagance.  Besides 
“a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,”  and  poor  Pat  was 
never  much  noted  for  Iiis  discretion  on  tliat  point ; and  I 
am  in  some  things  as  arrant  an  Irisiinian  as  ever  stood  on 
the  Pont-neuf.  I think  I have  made  as  good  a defence  as 
tlie  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  and  i leave  it  to  all  the 
'Yorld,  whether  I am  not  fairly  excusable  for  any  little  “de- 
dommagement”  wdiich  i cun  lay  hold  on,  seeing  the  sacri- 
fices I have  made  thus  far,  the  services  which  I hope  1 shall 
at  last  have  rendered  my  country,  and  es])ccially  the  dreary 
and  tristful  solitude  to  which  I have  devoted  myself  in 
Paris,  w’hcve  1 have  not  formed  a single  connexion  but  wdt-h 
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the  persoiK  indispensably  necessary  to  the  sucoees  of  our 
business. 

June  2S — Called  on  Clarke  by  appointment.  I told 
him  I had  two  things  to  mention : first,  that  as  we  had  the 
Pope  now  in  our  grasp,  I wished  him  to  consider  whether 
we  might  not  artfully  seduce  him  into  writing  to  his  legate 
Dr  Troy,  in  order  to  secure  at  least  the  neutrality,  if  not 
the  support,  of  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy.  He  objected, 
that  this  would  be  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Pope  ; 
and  said  he  was  sure  the  directory  would  make  no  public 
application  of  this  sort ; besides  tliat  it  would  be  making 
the  matter  known  in  Italy.  I replied,  that  undoubtedly  it 
was  not  a matter  for  an  official  application,  but  for  private 
address ; and  as  to  milking  it  known,  it  need  not  be  applied 
for  until  the  last  stage  of  the  business ; nevertheless,  I 
merely  threw  it  out  as  a hint  for  his  consideration,  without 
pressing  it,  as  I expected  no  formidable  opposition  from  the 
priests  in  Ireland.  He  giive  me  to  understand  that  he  had 
a communication  open  with  Ireland,  and  showed  me  a pa- 
per^ asking  me  did  I know  the  handvrriting.  I did  not. 
He  then  read  a good  deal  It  stated  very  briefiy,  that  four- 
teen of  the  counties,  including  the  entire  norib,  were  com- 
pletely organized  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  Eng- 
lish  yoke  and  establishing  our  independence ; that  in  the 
remaining  eighteen,  organization  was  advancing  rapidly, 
and  that  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  inferiors  obeyed  their 
leaders,  ivithout  examining  their  orders,  or  even  knowing 
who  they  were,  as  every  one  knew  only  the  person  imme- 
diately above  him.  That  the  militia  were  about  20,000 
men,  17,000  of  whom  might  be  relied  on,  that  there  were 
about  12,000  regular  troops,  wretched  bad  ones,  who  would 
soon  be  settled  in  case  the  business  were  attempted.  Clarke 
was  going  on,  but  stopped  here  suddenly,  and  said,  laugh- 
ing, ‘ ‘ There  is  something  there  which  I cannot  read  to  you, 
or  you  Avill  guess.”  I begged  him  to  use  his  discretion 
without  ceremony.  He  then  asked  me,  did  I know  of  this 
organization  ? I replied,  that  I could  not,  with  truth,  say 
positively  I knew  it,  but  that  I had  no  manner  of  doubt  of 
it ; that  it  was  now  twelve  months  exactly  since  I left  Ire* 
land,  in  which  time,  I was  satisfied,  much  must  have  been 
done  in  that  country,  and  that  he  would  find  in  my  memo- 
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rials  that  such  an  organization  was  then  begun,  was  rapidly 
spreading,  and  I had  no  doubt  would  soon  embrace  the 
whole  people.  It  is  curious,  the  coincidence  between  the 
paper  he  read  me  and  those  I have  given  him,  though,  upon 
second  thought,  as  truth  is  uniform,  it  would  be  still  more 
extraordinary  if  they  should  vary.  I am  delighted  beyond 
measure  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  Ireland 
since  my  banishment.  I see  they  are  advancing  rapidly 
and  safely ; and,  personally,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  me  than  this  coincidence  between  what  I have  said  and 
written,  and  the  accounts  which  I see  they  receive  here. 
The  paper  also  stated,  as  I had  done,  that  we  wanted  arms, 
ammunition,  and  artillery ; in  short,  it  was  as  exact  in  all 
particulars,  as  if  the  same  person  had  written  all.  This 
ascertained  my  credit  in  France  beyond  a doubt. 

July  6 Saw  Clarke  this  morning;  he  is  almost  reco- 

vered, and  tells  me  my  business  is  delayed  solely  by  the 
absence  of  General  Hoche,  who  is  coming  up  with  all  pri- 
vacy to  Paris  to  confer  with  the  directory ; that  I must  be 
introduced  to  him,  and  communicate  with  him,  and  most 
probably  return  with  him  to  the  army,  where  my  presence 
would  be  necessary.  All  this  is  very  good.  I shall  be 
glad  to  be  introduced  to  Hoche  ; it  looks  like  serious  busi- 
ness. Clarke  also  told  me  he  wanted  to  have  my  commis- 
sion expedited  instantly  by  the  minister  of  war,  but  that 
Carnot  had  decided  to  wait  for  Hoche.  I told  him  it  was 
the  same  to  me,  and  also  begged  to  know  when  he  expected 
Hoche.  He  replied,  “every  day.”  I then  took  occasion 
to  mention  the  state  of  my  finances,  that  in  two  or  three 
days  I should  be  run  out,  and  relied  upon  him  to  prevent 
my  falling  into  difficulties.  He  asked  me  could  I carry  on 
the  war  some  little  time  longer  ? I answered,  I could  not, 
for  that  I did  not  know  a soul  in  Paris,  but  the  government. 
He  seemed  a little  taken  aback  at  this,  by  which  I see  that 
money  is  not  their  forte  at  present.  Damn  it  for  me  ! I 
am  sure  I wish  there  was  not  a guinea  in  the  world.  So 
here  I am,  with  exactly  two  Louis  in  my  exchequer,  ne- 
gotiating with  the  French  government,  and  planning  revo- 
lutions. I must  say  it  is  truly  original. 

July  8. — Called  on  Clarke.  He  tells  me  my  corhraission 
will  be  made  out  in  two  or  three  days ; I returned  him  m.y 
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* acknowledgments.  As  soon  as  I receive  it,-  must  call  on 
Carnot  to  thank  him.  Fixed  with  Clarke  to  call  on  him 
regularly  every  other  day.  Lazarus  is  not  yet  arrived,  and 
be  hanged.  The  moment  he  comes,  Clarke  is  to  let  me 
know.  I am  surprised  at  the  sang  froid  with  which  I view 
this  affair  of  my  regiment,  but  it  is  my  temper. 

J uly  1 2.  Battle  of  Aughrim As  I was  sitting  in  my 

cabinet,  studying  my  tactics,  a person  knocked  at  the  door, 
who,  on  opening  it,  proved  to  be  a dragoon  of  the  third 
regiment.  He  brought  me  a note  from  Clarke,  informing 
me  that  the  person  he  mentioned  was  arrived,  and  desired 
to  see  me  at  one  o’clock.  I ran  off  directly  to  the  Luxem. 
burg,  and  was  showed  into  Fleury’s  cabinet,  where  I re- 
mained till  three,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a very  hand- 
some, well-made  young  fellow,  in  a brown  coat  and  nankeen 
pantaloons,  entered,  and  said,  “ Vous  vous  etes  le  citoyen 
Smith  ?”  I thought  he  was  a chef  de  bureau;  and  replied, 

Oui,  citoyen,  jem’appele  Smith.”  He  said,  “Vous  vous 
appelez,  aussi,  je  crois,  Wolfe  Tone?”  1 replied,  “ Oui, 
citoyen,  e’est  mon  veritable  nom.”  “Eh  bien,”  replied 
lie,  “ jesuis,  le  General  Hoche.”  At  these  words,  I men- 
lioned  that  I had  for  a long  time  been  desirous  of  the  honour 
I then  enjoyed,  to  find  myself  in  his  company;  “Into  his 
aims  I soon  did  fly,  and  there  embraced  him  tenderly.” 
He  then  said  he  presumed  I was  the  author  of  the  memo- 
randums which  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  I said  I 
w'as,  “Well,”  said  be,  “ there  are  one  or  two  points  I want  to 
consult  you  on.”  He  then  proceeded  to  ask  me,  in  case  of 
the  landing  been  effectuated,  might  he  rely  on  finding  pro- 
visions, and  particularly  bread  ? I said  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ina.ke  anj'  arrangements  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  land- 
ing, because  of  the  surveillance  of  the  government,  but  if 
that  were  once  accomplished,  there  would  be  no  want  of 
]Wovisions ; that  Ireland  abounded  in  cattle ; and,  as  for 
bread,  I saw  by  the  Gazette  that  there  was  not  only  no 
deficiency  of  corn,  but  that  she  was  able  to  supply  England, 
in  a great  degree,  during  the  late  alanning  scarcity  in  that 
country ; and  I assured  him,  that  if  the  French  were  once 
in  Ireland,  he  might  rely  that,  whoever  wanud  bread  they 
should  not  want  it.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  tliis,  and 
proceeded  to  ask  me,  might  we  count  upon  being  able  to 
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form  a provisory  government,  either  of  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee, mentioned  in  my  memorials,  or  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Defenders  ? I thought  1 saw  an  opening  here  to  come  at 
the  number  of  troops  intended  for  us,  and  replied,  that  that 
would  depend  on  tlie  force  which  might  be  landed  ; if  that 
force  were  but  trifling,  I could  not  pretend  to  say  how  they 
might  act ; but  if  it  was  considerable,  I had  no  doubt  of  their 
co-operation.  “ Undoubtedly,”  replied  he,  “ men  will  not 
sacrifice  themselves  when  they  do  not  see  a reasonable  pros- 
pect of  support ; but,  if  I go,  you  may  be  sure  I will  go  in 
sufBci^t  force.”  lie  then  asked,  did  I think  ten  thousand 
men  would  decide  them  ? I answered,  undoubtedly,  but 
that  early  in  the  business  the  minister  had  spoken  to  me  of 
two  thousand,  and  that  I had  replied  that  such  a number 
would  effect  nothing.  Ko,  replied  he,  they  would  be  over- 
whelmed before  any  one  could  join  them.  I replied,  that 
I was  glad  to  hear  him  give  that  opinion,  as  it  was  precisely 
what  1 had  stated  to  the  minister,  and  I repeated  that,  with 
the  force  he  mentioned,  I could  have  no  doubt  of  support 
and  co-operation  sufficient  to  form  a provisory  government. 
He  then  asked  me  what  I thought  of  the  priests,  or  was  it 
likely  they  would  give  us  any  trouble?  I replied,  I certainly 
did  not  calculate  on  their  assistance,  but  neither  did  1 think 
they  would  be  able  to  give  us  any  effectual  opposition,  that 
that  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
was  exceedingly  diminished  of  late,  and  I instanced  the  case 
of  the  Defenders,  so  often  mentioned  in  my  memorials,  and 
in  these  my  memorandums.  I explained  all  this,  at  some 
length,  to  him,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  in  prudence, 
we  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  shocking  their  prej  ji- 
dices  unnecessarily,  and  that,  with  common  discretion,  I 
thought  we  might  secure  tlieir  neutrality  at  least,  if  not  their 
support.  I mentioned  this  merely  as  my  opinion,  but  added, 
that,  in  the  contrary  event,  I was  satisfied  it  v/ould  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  them  to  take  the  people  out  of  our  hands. 
We  then  come  to  the  army.  He  asked  how  I thought  they 
would  act  ? I replied,  for  the  regulars  I could  not  pretend  to  say, 
but  that  they  were  wretched  bad  troops;  for  the  militia," j 
hoped  and  believed  that  when  we  were  once  organized,  they 
would  not  only  not  oppose  us  but  would  come  over  to  the  cause 
of  their  country  en  masse ; nevertheless  ,I  desired  him  to  cal- 
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dilate  on  their  opposition,  and  inal<e  his  arrangements 
accordingly;  that  it  was  the  safe  policy,  and  if  it  became 
necessary,  it  was  so  much  gained.  He  said  he  would,  un- 
doubtedly, make  his  arrangements  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  chance  that  could  be  guarded  against ; that  he  would  come 
in  force,  and  bring  great  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition, 
stores,  and  artillery;  and,  for  his  own  reputation,  see  that 
all  the  arrangements  were  made  on  a proper  scale.  I was 
very  glad  to  hear  him  speak  thus : it  sets  my  mind  at  ease 
ou  divers  points.  He  then  said  there  ivas  one  important 
point  remaining,  on  which  he  desired  to  be  satisfied  ; and 
that  ivas,  what  form  of  government  we  would  adopt  on  the 
event  of  our  success  ? I was  going  to  answer  him  wuth 
great  earnestness,  when  General  Clarke  entered  to  request 
■we  ivoiild  come  to  dinner  wdth  citizen  Carnot.  We  accor- 
dingly adjourned  the  conversation  to  the  apartment  of  the 
president,  where  we  found  Carnot  and  one  or  two  more. 
Koche  after  some  time,  took  me  aside  and  repeated  his 
question.  I replied,  “ Most  undoubtedly  a republic.”  He 
asked  again,  “ \7as  I sure  ? ” I said  as  sure  as  I could  be  of 
any  thing,  that  I knew  nobody  in  Ireland  who  thought  of 
any  other  system,  nor  did  I believe  there  ivas  any  body  ivho 
dreamt  of  monarchy.  He  asked  me,  was  there  no  danger 
of  the  Catholics  setting  up  one  of  their  chiefs  for  king  ? I 
replied,  “Not  the  smallest,”  and  that  there  were  no  chiefs 
amongst  them  of  that  kind  of  eminence.  This  is  the  old 
business  again,  but  I believe  I satisfied  Hoche,  it  looks  well 
to  see  him  so  anxious  on  that  topic,  on  ivhich  he  pressed  me  * 
more  than  on  all  the  others.  Carnot  joined  us  lieie,  ivith  a 
pocket  map  of  Ireland  in  his  hand,  and  the  conversation 
became  pretty  general  between  Clarke,  Hoche,  and  him, 
every  one  else  having  left  the  room.  I said  scarcely  any 
thing,  as  I washed  to  listen.  Hoche  related  to  Carnot  the 
substance  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  me.  When 
he  mentioned  his  anxiety  as  to  bread,  Carnot  laughed  and 
said,  “ There  is  plenty  of  beef  in  Ireland ; if  you  cannot  get 
bread,  you  must  eat  beef.”  I told  him  I hoped  they  would 
find  enough  of  both;  adding,  that  within  the  last  twenty 
years  Ireland  had  become  a great  corn  country,so  that  at  pre. 
sent  it  made  a considerable  article  in  her  exports.  They  then 
proceeded  to  confer,  but  I found  it  difficult  to  follow  them 
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as  it  was  in  fact  a suite  of  former  conrersations,  at  whicb  I 
had  not  assisted,  and  besides  they  spoke  with  the  rapidity  of 
dfrenclimen.  I collected,  however,  if  I am  right,  that  there 
will  be  two  landings,  one  from  Holland,  near  Belfast,  and 
the  other  from  Brittany,  in  Connaught ; that  there  will  be, 
I suppose  in  both  embarkations,  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  men  ; 12,000  was  also  mentioned,  but  I 
did  not  hear  any  time  specified.  Carnot  said,  “ It  will  be,  to 
be  sure,  a most  brilliant  operation.”  And  wellmay  he  say 
so,  if  he  succeeds.  We  then  went  to  dinner,  which  was 
very  well  served,  without  being  luxurious.  We  had  two 
courses,  and  a dessert.  There  were  present  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  persons,  Madame  Carnot,  lier  sister  and  sister- 
in-law,  Carnot,  his  brother,  Hoche,  Truguet,  the  minister 
of  marine,  Clarke,  two  or  three  officers,  and  Lagarde,  the 
secretraire -general.  I sat  by  Hoche.  After  coffee  w'as 
served,  we  rose,  and  Carnot,  Hoche,  Ti-uguet,  Lacuee,  and 
Clarke,  retired  to  a cabinet  and  held  a council  on  Irish  af- 
fairs, which  lasted  from  six  to  nine  o’clock.  In  the  mean 
time,  I walked  with  Lagarde  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, wdiere  we  listened  to  a symphony  performed  in  the 
apartments  of  La  Keveilliere  Lepauax,  who  is  lodged  over 
Carnot.  Lagarde  tells  me  that  La  Reveilliere  has  concerts 
continually;  and  that  music  is  his  great  resource  after  the 
fatigues  of  his  business,  which  are  immense.  At  nine  the 
council  broke  up,  and  I walked  away  with  Clarke ; he  said 
every  thing  was  now  settled,  and  that  he  had  himself  much 
trouble  to  bring  every  thing  to  bear,  but  that  at  last  he  had 
succeeded.  I wished  him  joy  most  sincerely,  and  fixing  to 
call  upon  him  to-morrow  at  twelve,  wq  parted.  This  was 
a grand  day,  1 dined  with  the  president  of  the  executive  di- 
rectory of  Prance,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  illustri- 
ous station  in  Europe.  I am  very  proud  of  it,  because  it 
has  come  fairly  in  the  line  of  my  duty,  and  I have  made  no 
unworthy  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  I like  Carnot  extremely, 
and  Hoche,  I think,  yet  better. 

July  16 — Saw  Clarke.  He  tells  mo  the  aiTete  of  the 
directoiy  for  my  commission  will  be  signed  to-day,  and 
that  he  will  write  to  the  minister  at  w^ar  to  send  back  the 
brevet  to  him,  so  that  I shall  have  it  to-morrow  at  tw  elve 
o'clock.  He  tells  me,  also,  that  there  L a change  in  the 
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arrangement.  The  cavalry  of  the  ci-devant  legion  de  police 
has  been  formed  into  a regiment  of  dragoons,  the  twenty- 
first.  The  colonel  had  given  the  dhectory  to  understand 
there  "were  supemumeraiies  of  men  and  horses  enough  to 
form  a second  regiment,  which  was  intended  for  me.  It 
appeared,  hov.  eveus  on  inspection,  that  the  contraiy  is  the 
fact,  for  the  twenty-first  is  even  ten  men  short  of  its  com- 
plement.  In  consequence,  I am  to  serve  in  the  infantry, 
with  the  rank  of  chef  de  brigade,  which  answers  to  that  of 
colonel ; and  Clarke  tells  me  the  pay  and  rank  are  the  same 
with  less  trouble.  One  must  not  look  a gift  horse  in  the 
mouth ; so  I said,  of  coiu'se,  I w'as  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
w'e  parted  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  I am  to  return 
to  mon'ow  at  twelve  for  this  w'eaiy  brevet.  I forgot  to 
mention  in  its  place,  that  Hoehehas  a famous  cut  of  a sabre 
down  his  forehead,  eyebrow,  and  one  side  of  his  nose.  He 
was  pretty  near  the  enemy  when  he  got  that,  and  luckily  it 
does  not  at  all  disfigure  him.  He  is  but  tw'o-and-thirty, 
Joiirdan  five- and- thirty,  Buonaparte  twenty-nine,  Moreau 
about  thirty,  and  PichegTU,  who  is  the  oldest  of  all,  about 
six-and-thii1y.  The  French  have  no  old  generals  in  ser- 
vice, it  is  their  policy  to  employ  young  men,  and  the  event 
has  showed  they  are  right. 

July  17 Called,^  as  usual  on  Clarke.  My  eternal  brevet 

not  yet  come  from  the  war  office,  but  he  gave  orders  to 
Fleury  to  write  again  to  the  minister  to  have  it  sent  di- 
rectly. He  tells  me,  Hoclie  wll  leave  town  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  that  he  will  endeavour  to  give  me  a corner  in  his 
carriage,  if  possible.  I answered,  it  w^ould  be  highly  flatter- 
ing to  ine  to  liave  the  honour  of  travelling  with  him,  at  the 
same  time,  I hoped  he  w ould  give  me  a few  days  notice,  as 
I had  no  clothes  but  habits  bourgeois,  &c.  He  said  he 
could  not  be  sure  to  give  me  four -and-tw'enty  hours’  notice, 
aixd  as  to  regimentals,  I could  get  them  made  up  at  quarters. 
I replied,  as  to  myself,  I w^as  ready  at  a moment,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  He  then  desired  me  to  call  every  day 
at  twelve,  and  w^e  parted.  So  here  I am,  at  single  anchor 
ready  to  cut  aud  run.  As  to  money  matters,  I am  ex- 
tremely embarrassed  ; I have  not  a guinea.  I think, I must 
write  to  Carnot,  and  demand  a supply.  I am  sure  I have 
reason  to  expect  that  much  from  the  French  government ; 
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I at  the  same  time,  God  knows  whether  I shall  get  it  or  not, 
and  at  any  rate,  it  is  cursed  disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to 
il  make  the  application ; but  what  can  I do^  Damn  the 
I money,  for  me ; I wish  it  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This 
i embarrassment  is  a drawback  on  the  pleasure  I should  other- 
I wise  feel  at  the  promising  appearance  of  our  business.  Sat 
I down  and  wrote  two  pages  of  a letter  to  my  dearest  life  and 
I love,  informing  her  very  obscurely  of  my  success  here,  and 
j of  my  having  obtained  the  rank  of  chef  de  brigade ; desiring 
I her  to  sell  off  every  thing,  and  embark  in  the  first  vessel  for 
Havre  de  Grace. 

July  18. — Rose  early  this  moi-ning  and  wrote  a threat- 
ening letter  to  citizen  Carnot,  telling  him,  ^‘If  he  did  not 

put  five  pounds  in  a sartin  place, ! !”  It  is  written 

in  French,  and  I have  a copy.  God  forgive  me  for  calling 
it  French,  for  I believe,  properly  speaking,  it  is  no  language; 
however,  he  will  understand  that  money  is  the  drift  of  it, 
and  that  is  the  main  point.  Called -at  twelve  on  Clarke. 
At  last  he  has  got  my  brevet  from  the  minister  at  war.  It 
is  for  the  rank  of  chef  de  brigade,  and  bears  date  the  1st 
Messidor  (June  19th.)  It  remains  now  to  be  signed  by 
Carnot  and  Lagarde,  which  will  be  done  to-day ; and  to-mor- 
row, at  nine,  I am  to  pass  muster.  Clarke  embraced  me  on 
giving  me  the  brevet,  and  saluted  me  as  a brother  officer;  so 
did  Fleury,  and  my  heart  was  so  full,  I could  hardly  reply 
to  either  of  them.  I am  as  proud  as  Punch.  Clarke  asked 
me  would  we  consent,  in  Ireland,  to  let  the  French  have  a 
direct  interference  in  our  government;  adding,  that  it  might 
be  necessary,  as  it  was  actually  in  Holland,  where,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  continual  superintendence  of  the  French,  they 
would  suffer  their  throats  to  be  cut  again  by  the  stadtholder. 
I answered  that,  undoubtedly,  the  French  must  have  a very 
great  influence  on  the  measures  of  our  government,  in  case 
we  succeeded ; but  that  I thought,  if  they  were  wise,  they 
would  not  expect  any  direct  interference ; adding,  that  the 
most  effectual  way  to  have  power  with  us,  would  be  to  ap- 
pear  not  to  desire  it,  I added  that,  for  that  reason,  I hoped 
whoever  was  sent  in  the  civil  department,  would  be  a very 
sensible,  cool  man,  because  a great  deal  would  depend  on 
his  address.  Clarke  replied,  “ We  intend  to  send  nobody 
but  you.”  That  stunned  me  a little.  What  could  he  mean  ? 
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Am  I to  begin  by  representing  the  French  republic  in  Ire- 
land, instead  of  representing  the  Irish  republic  in  France  ? 
“ I am  jmzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  errors.”  I 
must  have  this  explained  in  to-morrow’s  conversation.  Clarke 
then  went  on  to  say,  they  had  no  security  for  what  form  of 
government  we  might  adopt  in  case  of  success.  I replied, 
I had  no  security  to  otFer  but  my  decided  opinion,  that  we 
would  establish  a republic.  He  objected  that  we  might  es- 
tablish an  aristocratic  republic,  like  that  of  Genoa.  I as- 
sured him  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  were  not  such  favourites 
with  the  people,  that  we  should  spill  our  blood  to  establish 
their  pow^r.  He  then  said,  “ Perhaps,  after  all,  we  might 
choose  a king ; that  there  was  no  security  against  that,  but 
information,  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  in  general 
very  ignorant.”  I asked  him,  in  God’s  name,  whom  would 
we  choose,  or  where  would  we  go  look  for  a king  ? He 
said,  “ May  be  the  Duke  of  York  ?”  I assured  him,  that 
he,  or  his  aid-de-camp,  Fleury,  who  was  present,  had  full 
as  good,  and  indeed  a much  better  chance,  than  his  royal 
highness  ; and  I added,  that  we  neither  loved  the  English 
people  in  general,  nor  his  majesty’s  family  in  particular,  so 
well  as  to  choose  one  of  them  for  our  king,  supposing,  what 
was  not  the  case,  that  the  superstition  of  royalty  yet  hung 
about  us.  As  to  the  ignorance  of  our  peasantry,  I admitted 
it  was  in  general  too  true,  thanks  to  our  execrable  govern- 
ment, whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  them  in  a state  of  barbiirism ; 
but  I could  answer  fcr  the  information  of  the  Dissenters, 
who  were  thoroughly  enlightened  and  sincere  republicans, 
and  who,  I had  no  doubt,  would  direct  the  public  sentiment 
in  framing  a government.  He  then  asked,  was  there  no- 
body among  ourselves  that  had  any  chance,  supposing  the 
tide  should  set  in  favour  of  monarcliy  ? I replied,  “ Not 
one.”  He  asked,  “Would  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  for  ex- 
ample ?”  I replied,  “ No  : that  every  body  loved  and  liked 
the  duke,  because  he  was  a good  man,  and  always  resided 
and  spent  his  fortune  in  Ireland ; but  that  he  by  no  means 
possessed  that  kind  of  character  or  talents,  which  might 
elevate  him  to  that  station.”  He  then  asked  me  again, 
“Could  I think  of  nobody?”  I replied,  “I  could  hot; 
that  Lord  Moira  was  the  only  person  I could  recollect,  who 
might  have  had  the  least  chance,  but  that  he  had  blown  liis 
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reputation  to  pieces  by  accepting  a command  against  France; 
and,  after  him,  there  was  nobody.”  “ Well,”  said  Clarke, 
‘ ‘ may  be  you,  after  all,  will  choose  one  of  your  own  leaders ; 
who  knows  but  it  may  be  yourself?”  1 replied,  we  had  no 
leaders  of  a rank  or  description  likely  to  arrive  at  that  de- 
gree of  eminence  ; and  as  to  myself,  I neither  had  the  desire 
nor  the  talents  to  aspire  so  high.  Well,  that  is  enough  of 
royalty  for  the  present.  We  then,  for  the  hundreth  time, 
beat  over  the  old  ground  about  the  priests,  without,  Iiow- 
ever,  starting  any  fresh  ideas ; and  I summed  up  all  by  tell- 
ing him,  that,  as  to  religion,  my  belief  was,  we  should  con- 
tent  ourselves  with  pulling  down  the  establishment,  without 
setting  up  any  other : that  we  would  have  no  state  religion, 
but  let  every  sect  pay  their  own  clergy  voluntarily ; and 
that,  as  to  royalty  and  aristocracy,  they  were  both  odious 
in  Ireland  to  that  degree,  that  I apprehended  much  more 
a general  massacre  of  the  gentry,  and  a distribution  of  the 
entire  of  their  property,  than  the  establishment  of  any  form 
of  government  that  would  perpetuate  their  influence  ; that 
I hoped  this  massacre  would  not  happen,  and  that  I,  for 
one,  would  do  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  prevent  it,  be- 
cause I did  not  like  to  spill  the  blood,  even  of  the  guilty ; 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  oppression 
of  the  Irish  aristocracy  were  so  great,  that  I apprehended 
every  excess  from  the  just  resentment  of  the  people.  The 
conversation  ended  here.  Clarke  gave  me  Hoche's  address, 
and  desired  me  to  call  on  Fleury  to-morrow  at  nine,  and 
that  he  would  introduce  me  at  the  war-oflSce,  where  I must 
pass  review. 

J uly  20 — Called  at  Clarke’s,  and  saw  Floury,  who  gave 
me  my  brevet,  signed  by  Carnot,  and  so  now  I am  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  chef  de  brigade  in  the  service  of  tlie 
republic.  Fleurj'  is  to  bring  me  to-naorrow  at  nine  to  the 
commissaire  ordonnateur,  to  pass  review,  and  from  thence 
to  the  treasury,  to  receive  a month’s  pay,  so  “ Vogue  la 
galere !” 

J uly  23 — Called  on  Hoche  at  seven,  and  found  him  in  bed 
talking  with  two  generals  whom  I did  not  know.  One  is 
going  to  Italy,  veiy  much  against  the  grain.  General  Sher- 
lock called  in.  I collect  from  what  he  said,  that  he  is  to 

of  our  expedition,  and  that  ho  do^  not  know  it  himself 
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yet.  After  they  were  ffone,  Hoche  asked  me,  When  I ! 
would  be  ready  to  leave  town  ?”  I answered,  I was  at  liis 
orders,  but  wished,  if  possible,  to  have  four  or  five  days  to  ‘ 
make  some  little  arrangements.  He  said,  by  all  means ; ) 
that  he  proposed  leaving  town  in  seven  days  himself,  and  \ 
that,  if  he  could,  he  would  give  me  a seat  in  his  carriage ; 
but  if  not,  he  would  settle  that  I should  travel  with  General  - 
Cherin,  his  most  particular  friend,  who  was  to  have  a com.  ? 
mand  in  the  business ; but  to  whom,  as  yet,  he  had  not  ^ 
opened  himself  on  the  same  subject.  I made  my  acknow- 
ledgments, and  asked  him,  at  the  same  time,  whether  my 
appearance  at  head  quarters  might  not  give  rise  to  some 
suspicions,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  being  a foreigner  ? . 
He  replied,  he  would  settle  me  in  a village  near  Rennes,  his 
head  quarters,  where  1 should  be  incognito,  and  at  the  same 
time  within  his  reach.  I asked  him  then,  was  he  apprized  of 
the  directory  having  honoured  me  with  the  rank  of  chef  de 
brigade?  He  replied  he  was,  and  made  me  his  compli- 
ment. I then  observed  to  him,  I presumed  I should  be  of 
most  serrice  in  some  situation  near  his  person ; that  I spoke 
French,  as  he  might  observe,  very  imperfectly ; nevertheless, 

I could  make  myself  understood ; and  as  he  did  not  speak 
English,  I might  be  useful  in  his  communications  with  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  replied,  “ Leave  all  that  to  me ; as 
soon  as  you  join,  and  that  your  regiment  is  formed,  I will 
apply  for  the  rank  of  adjutant- general  for  you ; that  will 
place  you  at  once  in  thee  tat -major;  and  besides,  you  must 
be  in  a situation  where  you  may  have  a command,  if  neces- 
sary.” I returned  him  a thousand  thanks;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to ^sk  me,  “Did  I think  it  was  hkely  that  the  men 
of  property,  or  any  of  them,  wished  for  a revolution  in  Ire- 
land ?”  I replied,  ‘ ‘ Most  certainly  not,  ” and  that  he  should 
reckon  on  all  the  opposition  that  class  could  give  him ; that, 
however,  it  was  possible,  that  when  the  business  was  once 
commenced,  some  of  them  might  join  us  on  speculation; 
but  that  it  would  be  sorely  against  their  real  sentiments. 
He  then  asked  me,  “ Did  I know  Arthur  O’Connor?”  I 
replied,  I did,  and  that  I entertained  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  talents,  principles,  and  patriotism.  He  asked  me,  “ Did 
he  not  some  time  ago  make  an  explosion  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament?” I replied,  he  made  the  ablest  and  honestest 
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speech,  to  my  mind,  that  ever  was  made  in  the  house. 
“ Well,”  said*  he,  “ will  he  join  us  ?”  I answered,  I hoped, 
as  htywas  foncierement  Irlandais,”  that  he  undoubtedly 
would.  So  it  seems  O’Connor’s  speech  is  well  known  here. 
If  ever  I meet  him,  as  I hope  I may,  I will  tell  him  what 
Hoche  said,  and  the  character  that  he  hears  in  France.  It 
must  be  liighly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  Hoche  then 
went  on  to  say,  “ There  is  a lord  in  your  country  (I  was 
a little  sui'priscd  at  this  beginning,  knowing,  as  I do,  what 
stuff  our  Irish  peers  are  made  of),  he  is  son  to  a duke  ; is 
he  not  a patriot?”  I immediately  smoked  my  lover,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  gave  Hoche  a very  good  account 
of  him.  He  asked  nie  then  about  the  duke.  I replied  that 
I hoped  for  his  assistance,  or  at  least  neutrality,  if  the  busi- 
ness were  once  commenced.  He  then  mentioned  Fitzgibbon, 
of  all  men  in  the  world.  I endeavoured  to  do  him  justice, 
as  I had  to  the  others  he  spoke  of,  and  I believe  I satisfied 
Hoche  that  we  will  not  meet  with  prodigious  assistance  from 
his  maj  esty’s  lord  high  chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  then  asked 
me,  “ What  quantity  of  arms  would  be  necessary  ?”  I re- 
])lied,  tlie  more  tlie  better,  as  we  would  find  soldiers  for  as 
many  firelocks  as  France  would  send  us.  He  then  told  me 
he  had  demanded  80,000,  but  was  sure  of  50,000.  We 
then  spoke  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland ; and  I assured  him, 
as  I had  done  Clarke,  that  what  I apprehended  was,  not 
the  aggrandizement,  but  the  massacre  of  that  body,  from 
the  just  indignation  of  the  people,  Whom  they  have  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  oppressed ; adding,  that  it  was  what  I sin- 
cerely deprecated,  but  what  I feared  was  too  likely  to  hap- 
pen. He  said,  certainly  the  spilling  of  blood  was  at  all 
times  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ; that  he  did  con- 
ceive j in  such  explosions  as  that  which  Avas  likely  to  take 
place  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  some 
individuals  would  be  sacrificed,  but  the  less  the  bettet ; and 
it  was  much  wiser  to  secure  the  persons  of  those  I mentioned, 
or  to  suffer  them  to  emigrate  to  England,  as  they  Avould  no 
doubt  be  ready  to  do,  than  to  put  them  to  death ; in  which 
I most  sincerely  agreed ; for  I am  like  parson  Adams,  “ I 
do  not  desire  to  have  the  blood  even  of  the  wicked  upon 
me.”  Hoche  mentioned  also  that  great  mischief  had  been 
done  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  additional  difficulties 
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thrown  in  the  wiiy  of  the  Trench  "Revolution,  by  the  qiian- 
tity  of  blood  spilled ; ‘ ‘ for,  ” added  he  ‘ ‘ when  you  guillotine 
a man,  you  get  rid  of  an  individual,  it  is  true,  but  then  you 
make  all  his  friends  and  connexions  enemies  for  ever  to  the 
government.”  A sentence  well  worth  considering.  I am 
heartily  glad  to  find  Hoche  of  this  humane  temperament, 
because  I hope  I am  humane  myself ; and  trust  w'e  shall  be 
able  to  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed  in  Ireland,  which  I 
shall,  most  sincerely,  exert  my  best  endeavours  to  do.  At 
twelve  I went  and  saw  Clarke,  and  took  him  up  on  our  con- 
versation of  the  18th,  relative  to  a direct  interference  on  the 
part  of  France.  I said  if  he  meant  by  that  to  admit  a re- 
presentative of  the  republic  into  any  part  of  our  government, 
it  was  what  France  ought  not  to  expect,  nor  we  to  grant. 
That  France  would  certainly  have  a great  influence  ; but 
the  surest  way  to  keep  it,  would  be  not  to  assume  it.  Tliat 
what  he  said  of  Holland  did  not  apply  to  us.  The  French 
had  conquered  Holland,  and  had  a right,  if  they  pleased, 
to  throw  it  into  the  sea ; but  it  was  not  so  wdtli  Ireland. 
We  rather  resembled  the  situation  of  America  in  the  last 
w'ar.  Clarked  seemed  satisfied  with  all  this,  and  I pro- 
ceeded to  ask  him,  had  they  thought  of  a person  to  reside 
near  the  future  Irish  government.  He  said  General  Hoche 
would  be  there.  I replied,  he  would  be  moving  about,  but 
I meant  a sort  of  charge  d’affaires,  who  should  be  stationary. 
Clarke  replied,  undoubtedly,  a proper  person  would  be  sent. 
I said,  I hoped,  the  French  government  would  be  very 
delicate  in  their  choice,  and  send  a man  of  great  temper  and 
discretion,  as  much  would  depend  on  his  conduct.  I then 
observed,  that  Clarke  had  often  asked  me  what  security 
Ireland  would  give  that,  if  her  independence  was  once  estab- 
lished, she  might  not  forget  her  obligations  to  France  ; and, 
perhaps,  hereafter  be  found  leagued  with  her  enemies.  To 
which,  I offered  him,  as  the  only  security,  our  honour  as 
gentlemen.  Now  I begged  leave,  in  return  to  ask  liim 
what  security  he  had  to  give  us,  that  if  England  offered 
to  renounce  every  tiling  provided  France  would  sacrifice  us, 
France  would  not  accept  the  offer  ? He  answered  in  my 
own  words,  “ Our  honour  as  gentlemen and  assured  me, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  France  wmuld  be,  as  I believe 
myself,  incapable  of  such  conduct. 
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July  25 — Running  about  all  this  morning  on  trade  affairs. 
Damn  it ! Saw  Clarke ; he  tells  me  I am  to  travel  with 
Hoche,  and  that  we  set  off  the  30tb,  in  five  days.  Huzza ! 

July  27 Clarke  tells  me  this  morning,  that  the  direc- 

tory have  ordered  me  three  months’  pay.  That  is,  “ tant 
de  pris  sur  I’ennemi but  I am  forced  to  borroAV  £50  from 
Monroe,  which  grieves  me  sorely,  for  it  is  breaking  in  still 
more  on  the  sacred  funds  of  my  little  family ; it  is,  how- 
ever, unavoidable,  and  so  “ what  can’t  be  cm-ed  must,”  &c. 
I cannot  go  down  to  quarters  without  some  money  in  my 
pocket. 

•July  31 Received  my  pay,  “and  are  all  as  drunk  as 

so  many  swabbers.”  I insist  upon  it,  that  is  a very  good 
quotation,  from  Rigdum  Funnidos. 

August  1 Called  on  Clarke  from  mere  idleness ; did 

not  see  him ; but  coming  out,  met  General  Hoche,  who  took 
me  in  his  carriage  to  General  Clierin,  with  whom  I am  to 
travel.  I was  introduced  by  Hoche ; and  I remember  now 
he  is  one  of  the  generals  with  Avhom  I dined  at  Carnot’s. 
After  a short  conversation,  in  which  it  Avas  fixed  that  we 
set  off  from  the  7th  to  the  10th,  I took  my  leave ; Hoche 
and  Cherin  desiring  me  to  call  on  them  in  the  mean  time 
without  the  ceremony  of  sending  up  my  name,  which  is  civil 
of  them.  So,  now^  1 have  “les  petites  entrees.” 

August  7,  8 Saw  Hoche  and  Cherin  together  this  mor- 

ning. Both  very  civil  and  no  news.  Hoche,  I believe, 
sets  off  the  11th. 

August  11,  12,  13 Saw  Cherin  this  morning;  he  tells 

me  it  may  be  ten  days  yet  before  we  get  off.  Hell ! hell ! 
hell ! How  shall  I get  over  these  eternal  delays  ? Hoche 
set  off  yesterday. 

August  21,  22,  23. — Met  Cherin  to-day  driving  about  in 
his  cabriolet;  he  stopped  me,  and  asked  me  was  I ready  to 
setoff?  I answered,  “In  five  minutes,  and  that  I only 
waited  for  his  orders.”  He  then  desired  me  to  call  on  him 
to-morrow  at  eleven,  in  order  to  settle  about  our  depar- 
ture ; so,  perhaps,  we  may  set  off  before  the  30th. 

September  13,  "Id,  15 At  last  I have  brought  Cherin 

to  the  point ; he  has  received  a courier  last  night  from  Ge- 
neral Hoche,  and  tells  me  now  I may  set  off  with  the  first 
courier,  or  wait  a few  days  for  him ; but  I am  tired  waiting. 
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I wrote,  therefore,  by  his  direction,  a note  to  tlie  minister 
of  war,  praying  an  order  to  depart,  with  the  first  courier, 
for  Rennes,  and  he  has  promised  to  get  it  for  me  by  to-mor- 
row.  Huzza ! 

September  17 — Took  leave  of  Madgett,  Aherne,  and 
Sullivan  ; wTote  two  letters  of  acknowledgment  to  Carnot 
and  He  la  Croix,  thanking  them  for  their  kindness,  &c. 
At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  left  Paris.  It  is  now 
exactly  seven  months  and  five  days  since  I arrived  there — 
a very  important  era  in  my  life : Avliether  it  was  for  good 
or  evil  to  my  country  and  to  myself,  the  event  must  deter- 
mine ; but  I can  safely  say,  I have  acted  all  tlirough  to  the 
very  best  of  my  conscience  and  j udgment ; and  I think  I have 
not  conducted  myself  ill.  I certainly  did  not  expect  on  my 
arrival  to  have  succeeded  as  well  as  I have  done ; and  I 
have  been  under  some  difiiculties  at  times,  having  not  a soul 
to  advise  or  communicate  with.  I have  now  done  with 
Paris,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  God  knows  whether  I 
shall  ever  revisit  it ; but,  at  all  events,  I shall  ever  look 
back  oii  the  time  I spent  there  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
I believe  there  is  no  part  ot' my  conduct  that  I need  wish  to 
rccal,  at  least  with  regard  to  business.  As  to  pleasure  or 
amusement,  I had  very  little.  I formed,  and  endeavoured 
to  form , no  connexions.  I visited  and  was  visited  by  nobody, 
Prencli  or  foteigner;  and  left  Paris,  after  seven  months’ 
residence,  without  being  acquainted  with  a single  family. 
That  is  singular  enough.  The  theatres  formed  my  grand 
resource  against  the  monotony  of  my  situation ; but,  on  the 
whole,  I passed  my  time  dull  enough.  Well,  if  ever  I re- 
turn, I will  make  myself  amends.  1 am  now  like  the  Turkish 
spy,  “who  passed  forty-five  years  at  Paris  without  being 
known  or  suspected.”  I dare  say  Mr  Pitt  knew  I was 
there,  as  close  as  I kept;  if  lie  did,  it  was  by  no  fault  or 
iiuiiscretion  of  mine.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  having 
passed  my  time  in  a manner  so  monotonous,  and  not  leaving 
behind  me  a single  person  whom,  on  the  score  of  personal 
regard,  I had  reason  to  regret,  I yet  quit  Paris  with  some- 
thing like  reluctance.  But  I made  that  remark  before. 
Allous ! I am  now  afloat  again ; let  us  see  what  will  come 
of  tliis  voyage. 
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DURING  THE  PERIOD  THAT  GENERAL  TONE  WAS 
ATTACHED  TO  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  WEST. 

September  20 At  three  this  momin"  arrived  at  Rennes, 

having?  passed  three  nights  agreeably  without  sleep.  Went 
to  bed,  and  slept  like  a dragon  till  eleven.  Rose,  and  sent 
for  my  adjoint,  Mac  Sheehy,  who  has  been  here  some  days. 
He  tells  me  all  is  going  on,  as  he  believes,  prosperously. 

September  23 At  work  all  the  morning  with  Colonel 

Shee,  making  an  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  troops 
actually  in  Ireland.  The  general  called  in,  and  sat  with 
us  half  an  hour.  Dined  as  usual  with  the  etat-major.  I 
am  now,  to  all  intents,  one  of  the  family,  and  I like  it  of  all 
things.  (Sings)  “How  merrily  we  live  that  soldiers  be,” 
&c.  I have  got  rooms  at  head-quarters,  and  moved  rny 
kit  accordingly.  We  are  all  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 
ci-devant  Bishop  of  Rennes,  a superb  mansion,  but  not 
much  the  better  for  the  Revolution. 

September  24 Walked  with  Colonel  Shee  in  the  garden. 

He  tells  me  that  Hoche  has  selected  the  elite  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ocean,  which  consisted  of  117,000  men,  for  our  ex- 
pedition ; that  the  arms  and  every  thing  were  ready,  and 
that  we  were  waiting  only  for  the  marine.  He  also  spoke 
as  if  in  a fortnight  or  more  we  might  put  ourselves  in  mo- 
tion; but  I did  not  press  him  for  specific  information.  The 
season  is  slipping  away  fast  through  our  fingers.  However, 
I believe  they  are  doing  their  best. 

September  25, — Walked  as  usual  in  the  garden  with 
Colonel  Shee.  I turned  the  discourse  upon  my  own  situ- 
ation, and  that  which  I had  filled  in  Ireland.  Shee  told 
me  that  both  the  executive  directory  and  General  Hoche 
were  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  who  and  what  I was,  through 
a channel  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  inform  me  of,  but 
that  I might  be  perfectly  easy  on  the  score  of  my  credit. 
I collect  from  Shee’s  discourse,  that  we  will  have  1000 
cavalry  ready  to  mount,  but  the  Irish  must  find  horses.  I 
do  not  yet  know  the  number  of  our  infantry. 
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September  28 — The  general  set  oiF  this  morning  for 
Brest.  I hope  in  God  he  may  hurry  those  fellows.  I dread 
the  equinoctial  gales  passing  over  and  finding  us  unprepared. 
By  Shee’s  discourse  I fancy  it  is  intended  that  we  shall  make 
u race  for  it.  Happy  go  lucky  in  that  case.  I was  in 
hopes  the  Spanish  fleet  would  have  joined  us  at  Brest; 
but  he  tells  me  they  are  returned  to  Cadiz,  after  escorting 

Bicheiy  to  some  unkno\^Ti  latitude Damn  their  foolish 

souls,  they  will  be  beaten,  and  the  French  iilso,  in  detail; 
whereas,  if  they  were  instantly  to  join,  their  united  fleets 
in  the  Channel  would  be  stronger  than  any  thing  England 
could  for  some  time  oppose  to  them,  and  a week  would  be 
suificient  for  our  business.  If  they  let  this  occasion  escape 
them,  as  I fear  they  will,  they  need  never  expect  to  megt 
such  another.  ^ 

October  4,  5 I find  great  amusement  in  chatting  with 

Colonel  Shee,  w^ho  is  a very  agreeable  old  man,  and  has 
served  as  a good  officer  of  cavalry  now  thirt3’'-six  years.  He 
told  me  last  night,  as  I was  sitting  with  him,  that  General 
Clarke  had  written  to  him  that  he  might  have  full  confi- 
dence in  me ; nevertheless,  he  does  not  tell  me  much,  if 
indeed  he  know’s  much  himself ; that,  however,  gives  me 
very  little  concern.  I shall  learn  every  thing  time  enough. 
I collect,  however,  that  it  is  resolved,  if  possible,  to  turn 
in  a gang  of  six  or  seven  thousand  desperadoes  into  Eng- 
land, who  will  live  at  free  quarters,  and  commit  all  man- 
ner of  devastation.  If  this  takes  effect,  it  will  embarrass 
her  extremely.  She  has  never  yet  seen  the  smoke  of  an 
enemy’s  fire ; and  I always  remember,  that  5000  ragged 
half- starved  Highlanders,  forced  their  way  to  100  miles 
distance  of  London ; and  might,  perhaps,  have  achieved 
what  remained,  if  the  Pretender  had  not  been  a poltroon. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a horrible  mode  of  making  war,  but  Eng- 
land showed  the  way,  by  disgorging  so  man^^  hordes  of 
emigrants  into  France;  and  the  enormities  which  have 
been  committed  in  consequence  in  this  country,  are  such  as 
to  justify  France  in  adopting  any  means  of  revenge ; it  is, 
in  a word,  but  strict  retaliation. 

October  9,  10,  11.  12 The  general  returned  last  night 

at  eight  o’clock,  having  been  absent  since  the  26th  of  last 
month.  Colonel  Shee  saw  lum  this  morning,  for  a quarter 
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of  an  hour  i he  tells  me  Hoche  is  bent  on  going,  ooftte  qui 
coAte,  and  that  every  thing  is  ready  but  seamen,  whom  he 
has  given  orders  to  press  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Bordeaux. 
I see  an  article  in  a French  paper,  that  thirty  persons  have 
been  arrested  in  Dublin  for  higli  treason.  Who  can  they 
be?  Are  any  of  my  friends  of  the  number?  for  there  arc 
no  names  mentioned.  I hope  in  God  we  shall  be  in  Ire- 
land time  enough  to  liberate  them,  be  they  who  they  may. 
I think  General  Hoche  will  be  pretty  security  for  their  ap- 
pearance ; and  I fancy  that  even  my  own  bail  would  not, 
in  this  case,  be  refused.  Colonel  Shee  and  I have  been 
reading  over  the  American  ordonnance,  and  making  onr 
observations  on  it.  If  we  arrive  safe,  I will  propose  adopt- 
ing it,  with  a few  necessary  alterations.  It  is  excellent, 
fdr  an  army^that  must  be  made  in  a huriy,  being  clear  and 
conci.se. 

October  13,  14 The  general  set  off,  uncxpcctedh’’,  for 

Paris,  this  day  at  twelve  o’clock.  It  seems,  on  nis  visit  to 
Brest,  he  had  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  marine;  however,  they  promised  him  fair,  and 
he  returned  to  Kennes,  leaving  orders  with  a confidential 
person  to  let  him  know  how  they  where  going  on.  This 
person  has  wiitten  him  word,  that  since  liis  departure  all 
the  preparations  are  slackened;  and,  in  consequence,  he  is 
set  off  in  a rage  for  Paris;  and  I trust  will  return  in  a few 
days. with  full  powers  to  cashier  a parcel  of  those  scoun- 
drelly agents  of  the  marine.  I have  written,  by  Colonel 
Slice’s  desire,  a short  address  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
explaining  to  them  the  great  benefits  the  Bevolution  has 
procured  to  the  peasantry  of  France.  This  he  has  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  gave  tiio  copy  to  the  general  to  read 
on  his  way  to  Paris. 

October  15,  16 The  general  returned,  unexpectedly, 

this  morning  at  nine  o’clock.  It  seems  he  met  a courier 
on  the  road  with  despatches,  which  rendered  his  trip  to 
Paris  unnecessary.  Colonel  Shee  tells  me  to-day,  that  it 
was  intended,  after  landing  us,  to  despatch  the  fleet  with 
three  thousand  men  to  the  East  Indies;  but,  in  consequence 
of  a mutiny  at  the  INIauiitius,  that  scheme  is  given  up,  and 
we  are  to  keep  both  ships  and  men.  1 mentioned  to  him 
a report  I had  heard,  that  we  u»ere  waiting  for  cauuoniers 
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from  the  army  of  “Sambre  et  Muse/’  which  I thought 
very  odd  if  it  were  true ; he  assured  me  it  was  no  such 
thing;  we  have  already  three  companies  of  cannoniers; 
and,  in  short,  every  thing  is  ready  except  the  seamen ; to 
procure  whom  the  most  positive  and  pressing  orders  have 
been  given  by  the  minister  of  marine  and  directory. 

October  17 — Our  expedition,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the 
general,  has  had  a most  providential  escape.  Last  night, 
between  nine  and  ten,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  com- 
6die  with  General  Debelle  and  Hedou'vdlle,  a ruffian,  who 
was  posted  at  a corner,  fired  a pistol  at  him,  within  five  or 
six  yards,  which  fortunately  missed,  and  the  villain  instantly 
ran  olF,  but  was  stopped  by  two  of  the  aids-de-camp,  who 
happened  to  come  that  way,  before  he  had  run  one  hundred 
yards.  The  pistol  was  likewise  found  where  he  had  dropt 
it.  On  his  being  seized  and  examined,  he  confessed  that 
he  was  hired  by  a person,  whom  he  described,  to  assassinate 
General  iioche,  and  was  to  have  fifty  Louis  for  his  reward. 
He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  Hoche,  who  behaved 
inebinparabl}^  well,  and  desired  him  to  rise,  as  no  man 
should  kneel  to  him,  and  tell  the  whole  truth ; assuring  him 
that  he  had  not  himself  the  least  resentment  against  him. 
The  fellow  then  repeated  his  story  exactly,  and  the  two 
aids-de-camp  set  out  Avith  a guard  in  quest  of  the  other 
villain,  whom  they  found  in  bed,  and  brought  to  head-quar- 
ters. A magistrate  being  sent  for,  the  two  were  confi’onted, 
and  the  latter  denying  every  thing,  they  were  both,  after  a 
long  examination,  committed  to  prison.  It  seems  the  fellow 
v.dio  fired  the  shot  is  a workman  employed  in  the  arsenal ; 
the  other  is  lately  from  Paris,  and  says  he  is  a horse  dealer ; 
in  order  to  induce  the  former  to  commit  the  murder,  he 
told  him  that  he  was  a royalist,  and  that  it  Avas  for  the 
king’s  service  to  assassinate  Hoche;  Avhich,  together  AAdth 
the  promise  of  the  fifty  Louis,  determined  him.  The  name 
of  the  former  is  ISIoreau,  and  of  the  latter  Teyssierd.  No- 
thing could  be  better  than  the  general’s  behaviour  through 
all  this  afi’air.  Por  my  part,  I do  not  see  Avhat  the  royal- 
ists could  promise  themselves  from  his  death ; at  the  same 
time  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  villain,  T’eyssierd,  has 
come  down  from  Paris  expressly  to  haA^e  him  assassinated. 
I do  not  at  all  suspect  the  English  of  assassination;  but  cer- 
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tainly,  at  this  moment,  they  are  much  more  interested  in 
Hoche’s  death,  than  that  miserable  Louis  XVIII.  In  short, 
I know  not  what  to  think  of  the  motives  of  this  abomin. 
able  affair;  a few  days  may  probably  explain  it  further. 

October  18 — In  consequence  of  the  affair  of  yesterday, 
a search  was  made  in  the  lodgings  of  Teyssierd,  and  a case 
of  pistols,  two  fusils,  and  three  air  guns,  were  found;  the 
two  last  articles  buried  in  the  garden;  there  were  also  among 
liis  papers  the  directions  of  several  persons  in  Paris  and 
‘•London.”  I should  be  sorry,  much  as  I detest  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  to  suspect  them  of  such  vile  and  horrible  means 
of  effectuating  their  purposes,  as  that  of  assassination;  yet 
they  have  already  done  several  things  in  this  war  its  bad, 
at  Quiberon,  and  elsewhere.  I am  veiy  much  afraid  the 
English  cabinet  is  implicated  in  this  infernal  business;  the 
more  so  as  the  general  received  notice  a few  days  since, 
from  the  minister  of  justice  at  Paris,  to  be  on  his  guard, 
as  an  attempt  was  intended  to  be  made  on  his  life  by  some 
English  agents.  Hoche  is  entirely  too  careless  of  his  per- 
son; which,  as  he  is  circumstanced,  though  it  may  be  very 
magnanimous,  is  not  very  wise.  He  was  out  till  past  ten 
o’clock  last  night.  The  genial  has  no  confidence  in  the 
marine ; but  is  determined,  if  we  fall  in  with  the  English 
fieet,  that  fight  they  shall;  for,  as  the  military  will  be  at 
least  two  to  one  on  board,  he  will  give  it  out  in  general 
orders,  that  the  first  man,  officer  or  seaman,  of  whatever 
rank,  that  offers  to  flinch,  shall  be  instantly  shot  on  the 
quarter-deck.  That  is  stout  of  Hoche,  or  as  P.  P.  would 
say,  “ manly  and  decided.”  I had  rather,  however,  that 
our  valour  was  tried  on  terra  firma,  for  I am  of  opinion 
with  the  Turks,  “That  God  has  given  the  sea  to  the  infi- 
dels, and  the  land  to  the  true  believers.”  A sea  fight  is  our 
“pis  alier;”  nevertheless,  if  it  must  be,  it  must. 

October  19 Since  my  arrival  here  I have  not  had  the 

least  communication  with  the  general;  we  have  scarcely 
even  spoken  at  meals  when  we  met,  and  I began  in  con- 
sequence to  grow  a little  uneasy  at  it;  for  as  there  are  two 
Irisiimen  here,  M‘Sheehy  and  Duckett,  besides  myself,  and 
as  the  first  is  a blockhead  and  the  last  a scoundrel,  I did 
not  exactly  know  whether  the  general  might  not  lump  us 
all  off  together  in  forming  his  opinion.  1 therefore  hinted 
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remotely  to  Colonel  Snee,  yesterday,  my  uneasiness  at  the 
^reat  reserve  of  the  general  towards  me ; and  in  conse- 
quence of  what  I said,  which  was  indeed  but  very  little,  he 
spoke  to  him  of  it  at  dinner.  The  general  assured  him  that 
he  by  no  means  confounded  me  with  the  two  others ; but 
observed,  which  is  the  fact,  that  if  he  was  to  mark  me  by 
any  particular  attention,  it  would  be  immediately  observed 
and  set  people  on  making  inquiries,  which  would  be  very 
inconvenient,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I should  re- 
main incognito  as  much  as  possible;  he  added,  that,  in  time 
and  place,  I should  see  how  he  wished  to  treat  me.  Tliis 
lias  satisfied  me  entirely. 

October  20 — This  day  received  my  orders  to  set  out  for 
Brest  the  day  after  to-morrow,  being  the  1st  Bnimaire. 
Huzza!  huzza!  I am  to  travel  in  General  Debelle’s  car- 
riage, witli  Hoche’s  cousin,  and  Privat,  his  aid-de-camj). 
Settled  all  my  affairs  at  Rennes  i'astantly,  and  hove  short. 
I am  ready  at  a minute’s  warning.  1 have  been  hard  at 
vrork  to-day  on  my  pamphlet,  which  is  scurrilous  enough. 
Colonel  Shec  translates  it  as  I go  on,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  general,  and  I like  it  better  in  his  French  than  in  my 
own  English.  I think  it  will  do  tolerably  well  when  it  is 
finished. 

October  21  — Last  night  I met  the  general  in  the  gal 
lery  alone.  He  immediately  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me, 
had  I occasion  for  any  thing  before  my  departure?  I thanked 
him,  and  replied,  1 had  not.  He  then  continued,  “Be^ 
cause,  if  you  have,  I desire  you  will  ap])ly  to  me,  as  to 
your  friend,  without  any  reserve.”  I again  thanked  him, 
and  said,  that  if  I was  under  any  necessity,  I would  avail 
myself  of  his  permission,  but  that  at  present  I was  not. 
He  then  said,  am  not  a man  to  make  professions,  but 
I beg  you  vill,  on  all  occasions,  look  upon  me  as  your 
fi  iend,  and  treat  me  according!}'.”  I thanked  him  for  the 
third  time,  and  so  we  shook  hands  and  parted.  It  was 
very  civil  of  him,  and  i desired  Colonel  Shec  to  let  him 
know  again  how  sensible  I was  of  bis  kindness. 

October  22 Set  out  from  Rennes,  on  my  way  to  Brest, 

with  Pnvat  and  Marie  Hoclie,  Travelled  very  agreeably 
through  a beautilul  countiT  covered  with  wood,  the  very 
seatof  “Chouannerie.” 
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BREST. 

November  1,  2. — I have  been  hard  at  work  ever  since 
my  anival,  on  an  address  to  tlie  Irish  people,  which  is  to 
be  printed  here  and  distributed  on  our  landing.  I have 
hardly  time  to  eat,  but  I do  not  work  with  pleasure,  from 
the  reflection  which  occurs  to  me  eveiy  instant,  that  the 
men  whose  approbation  I could  most  covet,  are,  perhaps, 
at  this  moment  on  trial  for  their  lives.  Well,  let  me,  if 
possible,  not  think  of  that  longer.  I have  not  yet  seen  the 
general.  Colonel  Shee  tells  me  that  General  Quantin  has 
been  despatched  from  Flushing  with  2000  of  the  greatest 
reprobates  in  the  French  army,  to  land  in  England,  and  do 
as  much  mischief  as  possible;  and  that  we  have  3000  of 
the  same  stamp,  Avhom  we  are  also  to  disgorge  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  It  is  a horrible  mode  of  making  war,  and  such 
as  nothing  can  possibly  justify  but  the  manner  in  which 
England  has  persecuted  the  republic.  IMuch  as  I detest  the 
inhumanity  of  punishing  the  inhabitants  of  a countiy  for 
the  crime  of  their  rulers,  I cannot  blame  the  French  when 
I recollect  the  treachery  of  England  at  Toulon;  or  the 
miseries  wliich  she  has  caused  in  that  part  of  the  republic 
through  which  I have  just  passed,  on  her  false  as.signats 
and  counterfeit  Louis;  but,  especially,  on  her  most  atrc« 
cious  and  unheard  of  system  of  starving  the  v/hole  French 
people ; a measure  so  abominable,  and  which  produced  such 
dreadful  suffering  and  misery  in  France,  as  justifies  any 
measures  of  retaliation,  however  terrible.  The  English 
ambassador  is  arrived  at  Paris;  Spain  has,  at  length,  de- 
clared war  against  England,  and  begun,  it  is  said,  by  tak- 
ing a man-of-war  of  56  guns.  Damn  them!  why  are  they 
not  to-day  in  Brest  waters  ? Corsica  is  evacuated  by  the 
British ; so  all  goes  on  pretty  well. 

November  10 Saw  the  Legion  Noire  reviewed;  about 

1800  men.  They  are  the  banditti  intended  for  England, 
and  sad  blackguards  they  are.  They  put  me  strongly  in 
mind  of  the  Green-boys  of  Dublin. 

November  13 — Went,  by  order  of  the  general,  among  the 
prisoners  of  w'ar  at  Pontanezen,  near  Brest,  and  offered 
their  liberty  to  as  many  as  w^ere  ■willing  to  serve  aboard  the 
French  fleet.  Sixty  accepted  the  offer,  of  w^hom  fifty  were 
Irish.  I made  them  drink  heartily  before  they  left  the  prison, 
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and  tliey  were  mustered  and  sent  aboard  the  same  eveninj^, 
I never  saw  the  national  character  stronger  marked  than  in 
the  careless  gaiety  of  those  poor  fellows.  Half  naked  and 
half  starved  as  I found  them,  the  moment  that  they  saw 
the  wine  before  them,  all  their  cares  were  forgotten ; the 
Englishmen  balanced,  and  several  of  them  asked,  in  the 
true  style  of  their  country,  “What  would  I give  them?” 
It  is  but  justice  to  others  of  them  to  observe,  that  they 
said  nothing  should  ever  tempt  them  to  fight  against  their 
king  and  country.  I told  them  they  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  m.ake  their  choice,  as  I put  no  constraint  on  any 
man.  In  the  event,  of  about  100  English,  tet\  men  and 
boys  oflfcred  themselves,  and  of  about  sixty  Irish,  fifty,  as 
I have  observed ; not  one  Scotchman,  though  there  \vcre 
several  in  the  prison.  When  I called  for  the  wine,  my 
English  recruits  begged  for  something  to  eat  at  the  same 
time,  which  I ordered  for  them.  Poor  Pat  never  thought 
of  eating;  but  when  his  head  was  a little  warm  with  the 
wine,,  he  was  very  urgent  to  be  permitted  to  go  amongst 
the  Englishmen,  and  flog  those  who  refused  to  enter; 
which,  of  course,  I prevented,  though  with  some  little  dif- 
ficulty. “Arrah,, blood  an’  ounds,  captain  dear,  won’t 
you  let  me  have  one  knock  at  the  blackguards?”  I thought 
myself  on  Ormond-quay  once  more.  Oh,  if  we  once  ar- 
rive safe  on  tlie  other  side,  what  soldiers  we  will  make  of 
our  poor  fellows  1 They  all  said  they  hoped  I was  going 
with  them,  wherever  it  was.  I answered,  that  I did  not 
desire  one  man  to  go  where  I was  not  ready  to  show  tlie 
way,  and  they  replied  with  three  cheers.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  I never  mentioned  the  object  of  the  expedition; 
they  entered  the  service  merely  from  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  nation  and  their  hatred  of  the  English,  without  any 
idea  that  they  had  a chance  of  seeing  Ireland  again. 

November  23 I cannot  imagine  what  delays  us  now, 

unless  it  be  waiting  for  Kichery,  who  is  said  to  be  coining 
up  from  Rochefort.  Though  I have  the  strongest  appre- 
fiensions  we  shall  be  intercepted  by  the  English,  still  1 u ish 
we  were  at  sea  There  is  nothing  so  terrible  to  me  as 
suspense ; and  besides,  the  lives  of  my  poor  friends  in  Ire- 
land are  in  extreme  peril.  God  send  we  may  be  in  time  to 
save  them,  but  I much  fear  it.  V\"ell,  let  me  not  t nk  of 
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that.  If  we  flUl  in  with  the  English,  we  must  fight  them 
at  close  quarters,  and  crowd  our  tops,  poops,  and  quarter- 
deck with  musketry.  It  is  our  only  chance,  hut  against 
superior  numbers  that  will  not  do.  Those  infenial  Span- 
iards ! They  will  pay  dear  for  their  folly;  but  what  satis- 
faction  is  that  to  us?  I was  thinking  last  night  of  my 
poor  little  family  till  I was  as  melancholy  as  a cat.  God 
knows  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  If  I reach  Ire- 
land in  safety,  and  any  thing  befalls  me  after,  I have  not 
the  least  doubt  but  that  my  country  will  take  care  of  them, 
and  jny  boys  will  find  a father  in  every  good  Irishman ; 
but  if  I should  happen  to  be  killed  at  sea,  and  the  ex- 
])edition  shonld  not  succeed,  I dread  to  think  on  what  may 
become  of  them.  It  is  terrible ! I rely  on  the  goodness 
of  Providence,  which  has  often  interposed  to  save  us,  on 
the  courage  and  prudence  of  my  wife,  and  on  the  friendship 
of  my  brother  to  protect  them.  My  darling  babies!  1 
doat  on  them.  I feel  the  tears  gush  into  my  eyes  when- 
ever I tliink  on  them.  I repeat  to  myself  a thousand  time's 
the  lasit  words  I heard  from  their  innocent  little  mouths. 
God  Almighty  bless  and  protect  them.  I must  leave  this 
subject.  I have  taken  a little  boy,  'whom  I found  among 
the  prisoners  of  war,  as  my  servant.  He  is  so  young  that 
he  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  me ; but  he  was  an  orphan 
and  half  naked.  He  was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  and  his  father 
was  an  Irish  quartermaster  of  dragoons.  He  is  a natural 
son.  I have  rigged  him  out  handsomely ; and  if  he  brushes 
my  coat  and  takes  care  of  my  portmanteau,  with  tlje  bag- 
gage, it  is  all  I require.  His  name  is  William  White. 

November  24,  25 I have  been  hard  at  work  half  this 

day  translating  orders  and  instructions  for  a Colonel  Tate, 
an  American  officer,  who  offered  his  services,  and  to  whom 
the  general  has  given  the  rank  of  chef  de  brigade,  and 
1050  men  of  the  Legion  Noire,  in  order  to  go  on  a buc- 
caneering  party  into  England.  Excepting  some  little  er- 
rors in  tlie  locality,  which,  after  all,  may  seem  errors  to  me 
from  my  own  ignorance,  the  instructions  are  incomparably 
w’cll  drawn;  they  are  done,  or  at  least  corrected,  by  the 
general  liimself ; and  if  Tate  be  a dashing  fellow,  with 
jiiiiitary  talents,  he  may  pla)’- the  devil  in  England  before  he 
is  caught.  His  object  is  Liverpool;  and  Ilia vc  some  rca- 
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to  think,  that  the  scheme  has  resulted  from  a conver- 
sation which  I had  a few  days  since  with  Colonel  Slice ; 
wherein  I told  him,  that  if  we  were  once  setttled  in  Ireland, 

I thought  w'e  might  make  a piratical  visit  in  that  quarter ; 
and,  in  fact,  I wish  it  was  we  that  should  have  the  credit 
and  profit  of  it.  I should  like,  for  example,  to  pay  a visit 
to  Liverpool  myself,  witli  some  of  the  gentlemen  from  Or- 
mond-quay ; though  I must  say,  the  citizens  of  the  Legion 
Noire  are  very  little  behind  my  countryman,  either  in  ap- 
pearance or  morality ; w'hich  last  has  been  prodigiously 
cultivated  by  three  or  four  campaigns  in  Bretagne  and  La 
Vendee.  A thousand  of  these  desperadoes,  in  their  black 
jackets,  wdll  edify  John  Bull  exceedingly,  if  they  get  safe 
into  Lancashire. 

November  26 — To-day,  by  the  general’s  orders,  I have 
made  a fair  copy  of  Colonel  Tate’s  instructions,  with  some 
alterations,  from  the  rough  draft  of  yesterday,  particularly 
w'ith  regard  to  his  first  destination,  wdiich  is  now  fixed  to 
be  Bristol.  If  he  arrives  safe,  it  will  be  veiy  possible  to 
carry  it  by  a coup  de  main,  in  wLich  case  he  is  to  bum  it 
to  the  ground.  I cannot  but  observe  here,  that  I tran-  i 
scribed  with  the  greatest  sangfroid,  the  orders  to  reduce  to 
ashes  the  third  city  in  the  British  dominions,  in  wdiieh  there  | 
is,  perliaps,  property  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000.  But  i 
such  a thing  is  war!  The  British  burned  without  mercy  in 
America;  they  endeavoured  to  staiwe  25,000,000  of  souls  ' 
in  France ; and,  above  all,  they  are  keeping,  at  this  mo-  ^ 
ment,  my  country  in  slavery,  my  friends  in  prison,  and  my-  i 
self  in  exile.  It  is  these  considerations  which  steel  me  j 
against  horrors  which  I should  otherwise  shudder  to  think 
of.  Yet  I cannot  but  remark,  wdiat  miseiy  the  execution  ; 
of  the  orders  which  I have  transcribed,  and  assisted  in  frain-  j 
ing,  may  produce ; and  how  quietly  Colonel  Shee  and  myself  i 
sat  by  the  fire  discussing  how  we  might  do  the  greatest  j 
possible  mischief  to  the  unfortunate  Avretches  on  Avhom  our  ’ 
plans  are  intended  to  operate.  Well,  they  may  thank  them- 
selves;  they  are  accomplices  with  their  execrable  govern- 
ment, wdiich  has  shown  us  the  w^ay  in  all  those  direlul  f 
extremities ; and  there  is  not  a man  of  them  but  Avould  i 
wdilingly  exterminate  both  the  French  and  Irish.  Yet  once 
again ! The  conflagration  of  such  a city  as  Bristol ! It  is 
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Eo  slight  affair;  thousands  and  thousands  of  families,  if  the 
attempt  succeeds,  will  be  reduced  to  beggary.  I cannot 
help  it.  If  it  must  be,  it  must ; and  I will  never  blame 
the  French  for  any  degree  of  misery  which  they  may  inflict 
on  the  people  of  England.  I do  ^lot  think  my  morality  or 
feeling  is  much  improved  by  my  pronmtion  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant-general.  The  truth  is,  I hate  the  very  name  of 
England ; I hated  her  before  my  exile,  I hate  her  since, 
and  I will  hate  her  always. 

November  30 To-day  Colonel  Shee,  who  has  been 

alarmed  with  some  symptoms  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  is  a 
martyr,  resolved  to  go  on  board  the  Fraternity,  whilst  ha 
is  yet  able  to  move  about.  He  is  near  sixty,  and  with  a 
broken  constitution,  as  may  well  be  supposed  after  thirty, 
six  years’  service,  yet  he  is  as  bold  and  eager  in  the  busi- 
ness as  if  he  were  but  five-and-tw^enty.  I went  aboard 
with  him,  and  dined  with  the  admiral,  Morard  de  Galles, 
who  has  succeeded  VillaretJoyeuse,  and  two  other  admirals, 
Bouvet  and  Bruix.  When  I was  about  to  leave  him,  I 
took  him  aside  for  an  instant,  and  told  him,  that,  as  wo, 
embarked  on  different  vessels,  I might,  perhaps,  not  have 
another  occasion  to  speak  to  him,  and  therefore  availed 
myself  of  this  to  observe,  that  as  it  was  likely  We  might 
fall  in  with  the  English,  and  of  course  have  an  action,  I had 
to  entreat  him,  in  case  any  thing  should  happen  to  me,  and 
that  he  got  safe  to  Ireland,  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of 
my  family,  by  making  such  a report  of  my  services  as  he 
thought  just,  and  as  they  merited.  He  assured  me,  in  case 
of  any  accident,  I might  rely  upon  his  zeal  and  friendship; 
and  he  requested,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  a similar  cir- 
cumstance befel  him,  I would  render  his  family  the  same 
service;  which  I assured  him,  with  great  truth  and  sincerity, 
I would  not  fail  to  do ; and  so  we  parted,  I have  a sincere 
regard  for  him,  and  the  very  best  opinion  both  of  his  zeal 
and  talents. 

BANTRY  bay  expedition — ON  BOARD. 

December  1,  2 — Received  my  order  to  embark  on  board 
the  Indomptable  of  80  guns.  Captain  Bedout.  Packed  up 
directly,  and  wrote  a long  letter  of  directions  to  my  wife, 
in  which  I detailed  every  theng  I thought  necessary ;.  and 
£ 
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Advised  her,  in  case  of  any  thing  happening  me,  to  return 
to  America,  and  settle  in  Georgia  or  Carolina. 

l^ecember  3,  4 — As  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the 
English  are  in  force  off  Ushant,  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
ships  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  we  can  make  our  way  to  Ireland  without  falling  in 
with  them ; and,  as  even  the  most  successful  action  must 
be  attended  with  damages  in  our  masts  and  rigging ; so 
that,  even  if  victorious,  which  I do  not  expect,  we  may  yet 
be  prevented  from  proceeding  on  the  expedition,  consider- 
ing the  stormy  season  of  the  year.  I have  been  devising 
a scheme,  which,  I think,  in  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Ireland,  can  hardly  fail  of  success.  It  is  this : — That  three, ^ 
or,  at  most,  four  sail  of  the  fastest-going  ships  should  take 
advantage  of  the  first  favourable  moment,  as  a dark  night 
and  a strong  gale  from  the  north-east,  and  slip  out  with  as 
many  troops  as  tliey  can  carry,  including  at  least  a com- 
pany of  the  “artillerie  legere,”  and  steering  such  a course, 
as,  though  somewhat  longer,  should  be  most  out  of  the 
way  of  the  English  fleet ; that  they  should  proceed  round 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  keeping  a good  offing  for  fear  of  ac- 
cidents, and  land  the  men  in  the  north,  as  near  Belfast  as 
possible.  If  we  could  land  2000  men  in  this  manner,  with 
as  many  stand  of  arms  as  we  could  cariy  beside,  I have 
no  doubt,  but  in  a week  we  would  have  possession  of  the 
entire  north  of  Ireland,  and  we  would  certainly  maintain 
ourselves  there  for  a considerable  time  against  all  the  force 
which  could  be  sent  against  us ; the  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  first,  that  the  whole  south  would  be  disfiirnished 
of  troops,  which  would,  or  course,  be  sent  against  us ; and 
I also  am  almost  certain,  that  the  British  fleet  would 
directly  quit  its  station  olF  Brest,  where  they  have  been  now 
cruizing  ten  weeks,  according  to  our  accounts,  as  thinking 
that  the  mischief  was  already  done,  and  that  they  were 
watching  the  stable  when  the  steed  was  stolen ; in  which 
case,  the  main  embarkation  might  immediately  set  oflP,  and, 
landing  in  the  south,  put  the  enemy  between  two  fires,  and 
so  settle  the  business  almost  without  a blow.  If  this  scheme 
be  adopted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  no  mortal  should 
hear  of  it  but  Morard  de  Galles,  Hoche,  and  Colonel  Shee* 
Pecember  5,  6,  7,  8.— -The  uniformity  of  iqy  life,  at  an* 
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thor  in  the  road  of  Brest,  does  not  furnish  much  matter 
for  observation.  I saw  Mr  Shee  yesterday,  who  is  still  In 
bed  with  the  gout.  He  tells  me  that  he  spoke  of  my  plan 
to  the  general,  who  said  at  once  it  was  impossible,  and  that 
he  durst  not  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  it  would  in- 
duce. His  reasons  are  good.  First,  if  our  little  squadron 
fell  in  with  the  enemy,  we  must,  to  a moral  certainty,  be 
taken.  Next,  if  we  got  even  clear,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  squadron  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  and  was  beaten, 
which  would  most  probably  be  the  case,  the  whole  fault 
would  be  laid  on  him,  as  having  weakened  the  main  force 
by  the  detachment ; and,  lastly,  that  from  the  state  of  our 
preparations,  being  victualled  and  turnished  but  for  a short 
period,  we  must  speedily  sail,  “ coute  qui  cohte : so  that 
the  advantage  I proposed  in  drawing  off  the  English  fleet 
W'ould  be  useless,  as  we  could  not  aftbrd  to  w'ait  the  time 
necessary  to  suffer  that  circumstance  to  operate.  This  last 
is  the  best  of  his  reasons ; but  I remain  firmly  of  opinion 
that  my  scheme  is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  infinitely 
the  best.  However,  it  is  decided  otherw  ise,  and  I must 
submit.  Om’  force  is  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  ten  frigates, 
and  seven  or  eight  transports;  that  makes  upwards  of 
thirty  sail,  a force  which  can  never  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  English,  unless  there  should  come  a furious  storm  for 
two  or  three  days,  without  remission,  which  would  blow 
them  up  the  channel. 

December  9,  10,  11 — Went  ashore  yesterday  to  take  my 
leave  of  Brest.  Four  of  our  frigates  stood  out  of  the  Gulet 
that  evening;  so  there  are,  at  least,  symptoms  of  move- 
ment. This  morning  w'ent  on  board  the  PTaternite,  to  see 
-Colonel  Shee ; and,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  saw  Kicheiy 
in  the  offing,  standing  in  for  the  road,  where  he  anchored 
safel\’'  in  an  hour  after.  He  brings  with  him  five  slfips  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  of  which  w’e  shall  have  three  of 
the  line,  and  the  crew’s  of  the  two  others,  which  are  foul. 
It  is  a reinforcement  of  the  most  infinite  consequence  tons, 
and,  perhaps,  may  enable  us  to  force  our  way  out  at  last. 
I am  astoniahed  how  Kichery,  with  his  squadron,  has  been 
able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  English ; he  must  be  an 
excellent  officer;  and,  I presume,  we  shall  have  him,  of 
Course,  with  us.  The  general  com£s  aboai'd  to-day,  and  it 
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is  not  impossible,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  we  may 
Bail  to-night.  God  send ! whatever  may  be  the  event,  for  I 
am  tired  of  this  suspense. 

December  12 — The  6tat-major  came  aboard  last  night; 
we  are  seven  in  the  great  cabin,  including  a lady  in  boy’s 
clothes,  the  wife  of  a commissaire,  one  Ragoneau.  By 
what  I see  we  have  a little  army  of  commissaries,  who  are 
going  to  Ireland  to  make  their  fortunes.  If  we  arrive  safe, 
I think  I will  keep  my  eye  a little  upon  these  gentlemen. 
In  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Richery,  our  squadron 
will  be  augmented  with  two  if  not  three  ships,  and  the 
army  with  1700  men,  which,  with  13,400  already  on  board, 
will  make  15, 100 — a force  more  than  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose ; if,  .as  I am  always  obliged  to  add,  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  reach  our  destination  in  safety. 

December  15 At  11  o’clock  this  morning  the  signal 

w^as  made  to  heave  short;  and  I believe  w^e  are  now  going 
to  sail  in  downright  earnpst.  There  is  a signal  also  at  the 
point  for  four  sail  of  enemies  in  the  offing ; it  is  most  de- 
licious weather,  and  the  sun  is  as  w^arm  and  as  bright  as  in 
the  month  of  May.  “I  hope,”  as  Lord  George  Brilliant 
says,  “he  may  not  shine  through  somebody  presently.” 
We  are  all  in  high  spirits,  and  the  troops  are  as  gay  as  if 
they  w’ere  going  to  a ball.  With  our  15,000,  or  more  cor- 
rectly 13,975  men,  I would  not  have  the  least  doubt  of  our 
beating  30,000  of  such  as  will  be  opposed  to  us;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  reach  our  destination.  The  signal  is  now  flying 
to  get  under  w^eigh ; so  one  way  or  other,  the  afiair  will  be 
at  last  brought  to  a decision,  and  God  knows  how  sin- 
cerely I rejoice  at  it. 

December  17- — Last  night  passed  through  the  Raz,  a 
tnost  dangerous  and  difficult  pass,  -wherein  we  were  within 
an  inch  of  running  on  a sunken  rock  where  we  must  every 
soul  have  inevitably  perished.  I knew  nothing  about  it, 
for  my  part,  till  this  moniing,  and  I am  glad  of  it.  Cap- 
tain Bedout  told  me  he  had  rather  stand  three  such  engage- 
ments as  that  wherein  he  was  taken,  than  pass  again  through 
the  Raz  at  night,  so  it  seems  the  affair  was  serious ; if  we 
had  struck,  wx  should  have  gone  to  pieces  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  as  the  tide  runs  fmiously  at  the  mte  of  not  less 
than  ten  knots  an  hour.  Otu'a  is  the  first  squadron  that  ha« 
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pused  through  the  Raz,  which  even  single  ships  avoid,  un- 
less in  case  of  necessity.  This  morning,  to  my  infinite 
mortification  and  anxiety,  W'e  were  but  eighteen  sail  in 
company,  instead  of  forty-three,  which  is  our  number.  We 
conjecture,  however,  that  the  remaining  twenty-five  have 
made  their  way  through  the  Yroise,  and  that  we  shall  see 
them  to-morrow  morning;  at  the  same  time,  we  much  fear 
that  some  of  our  companions  have  perished  in  that  infernal 
Raz.  We  have  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  wait  till  to-mor- 
row. (At  night. ) This  day  has  passed  without  any  event ; 
the  weather  moderate,  the  wind  favourable,  and  our  eigh- 
teen sail  pretty  well  together.  Two  of  the  admirals  and 
the  general  are  with  the  absent;  God  send  they  may  have 
escaped  the  Raz.  Rear-admiral  Bouvet  and  General  Grou- 
chy, second  in  command,  are  with  us.  I believe  there  is  a 
rendezvous  fixed  in  case  of  separation,  so  to-morrow  we 
shall  see.  We  run  on  an  average  five  or  six  knots  an  hour, 
course  W.N.W. 

December  18 At  nine  this  morning,  a fog  so  thick  that 

we  cannot  see  a ship’s  length  before  us.  “ Hazy  weather, 
master  Noah ; ” damn  it,  we  may  be,  for  aught  I know, 
■witliin  a quarter  of  a mile  of  our  missing  ships,  without 
knowing  it ; it  is  true  we  may  also,  by  the  same  means, 
miss  the  English,  so  it  may  be  as  well  for  good  as  evil,  and 
I count  firmly  upon  the  fortune  of  the  republic.  How, 
after  all,  if  we  were  not  to  join  our  companions.  What 
will  Grouchy  and  Bouvet  determine?  We  are  enough  to 
make  the  attempt,  but  we  must  then  steer  for  the  North  of 
Ireland.  If  it  rested  with  me,  I would  not  hesitate  a mo- 
ment ; and,  as  it  is,  1 will  certainly  propose  it,  if  I can  find 
an  opening. 

“If  we  are  doomed  to  die,  we  are  enough 

To  do  our  country  loss  ; and  if  to  rise. 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour.’* 

This  damned  fog  continues  without  interruption.  (At 
night.)  Foggy  all  day,  and  no  appearance  of  our  com- 
rades. I asked  General  Cherin  what  we  should  do,  in  caso 
they  did  not  rejoin  us.  He  said  that  he  supposed  General 
Grouchy  would  take  the  command  with  the  troops  we  had 
with  us,  which,  on  examination,  we  found  to  amount  to 
about  6,500  men.  I need  not  say  that  I supported  this 
idea  with  all  my  might. 
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December  19 — This  morning,  at  eight,  signal  of  a fleet 
in  the  offing ; Branlebas  general ; rose  directly  and  made 
my  toilet,  so  now  I am  ready,  ‘‘ou  pour  les  Anglais,  ou 
pour  les  Anglaises.”  I see  about  a dozen  sail,  but  whether 
they  are  friends  or  enemies  God  knows.  It  is  a stark  calm, 
so  that  we  do  not  move  an  inch  even  with  our  studding 
sails ; but  here  we  lie  rolling  like  so  many  logs  on  the  water. 
It  is  most  inconceivably  provoking ; two  frigates  that  were 
ordered  to  reconnoitre,  have  not  advanced  one  hundred  yards 
in  an  hour,  Avith  all  their  canvass  out ; it  is  now  nine  o’clock; 
damn  it  to  hell  for  a calm,  and  in  the  middle  of  December. 
Well,  it  cannot  last  long.  If  this  fleet  prove  to  be  our 
comrades,  it  will  be  famous  news ; if  it  be  the  English,  let 
them  come,  we  will  do  our  best,  and  I think  the  Indomp- 
table  will  not  be  the  worst  fought  ship  in  the  squadron. 
This  calm ! this  calm ! it  is  most  terribly  vexatious.  At 
half-past  ten  we  floated  near  enough  to  recognize  the  sig- 
nals, and,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  the  strange  fleet 
proves  to  be  our  comrades,  so  now  “nous  en  sommes 
quittes  pour  la  pern*,”  as  the  French  say;  counted  sixteen 
sail,  including  the  admii-al’s  frigate,  so  the  general  is  safe. 
The  wind,  Avhich  favoured  us  thus  far,  is  chopped  about, 
and  is  now  right  in  our  teeth  ; that  is  provoking  enough. 
If  Ave  have  a fair  Avind  we  should  be  in  Ban  try  Bay  to- 
morrow morning.  At  half-past  one,  hailed  by  a lugger, 
which  informed  us  of  the  loss  of  the  Scduisant,  a seventy- 
four  of  our  squadron,  the  first  night  of  our  departure,  Avith 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  ninety -fourth  demi-brig- 
ade,  of  whom  she  saA^ed  thirty-three.  It  happened  near 
the  same  spot  Avliere  we  ay  ere  in  such  imminent  danger.  I 
was  mistaken  aboA^e  in  saying  that  theFraternite  A\ms  with 
the  squadron  which  joined  us;  it  is  in  admiral  Nielly’s 
frigate,  and  AA^e  know  nothing  of  the  other,  which  has 
thromi  us  all  into  the  greatest  anxiety.  Admiral  Morard 
de  G a lies.  General  Hoche,  General  Debelle,  and  Colonel 
Shee,  are  aboard  the  Fratemite,  and  God  knoAvs  what  is 
become  of  them.  The  wind,  too,  continues  against  us ; 
and  altogether,  I am  in  terrible  low  spirits.  How  if  these 
damned  English  should  catch  us  at  last,  after  haAung  gone 
on  successfully  thus  far.  Our  force  leaving  Brest  water, 
was  as  follows : Indomptable,  80  guns ; Nestor,  Cassard, 
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I Droits  de  THomme,  Toiirville,  Eole,  Fougcux,  Lucius, 

I Redoubtable,  Patriote,  Pluton,  Constitution,  Trajan,  Wa- 
? tigny,  Pegaze,  Revolution,  and  the  unfortunate  Seduisant, 

1 of  74  guns ; (seventeen  sail  of  the  line  ; ) La  Cocarde, 
i Bravoure,  Immortality,  Bellone,  Coquille,  Romaine,  Si- 
' rene,  Impatiente,  Surveillante,  Charente,  Resolue,  Tar- 

j tare,  and  Fratemite,  frigates  of  36  guns ; (thirteen 

frigates ; ) Scevola  and  Fidele  armes  en  flutes,  Mutine, 
Renard,  Atalante,  Voltigeur,  and  Aflronteur,  corvettes; 
and  Nicodeme,  Justine,  Ville  d’Orient,  Suflren,  Experi- 
ment, and  Alegre,  transports ; making,  in  all,  forty-threo 
sail.  Of  these  there  are  missing,  this  day,  at  three  o’clock, 
the  Nestor  and  Seduisant,  of  74 ; the  Fratemite,  Cocarde, 
and  Romaine  frigates;  the  Mutine  and  Voltigeur,  cor- 
vettes; and  three  other  transports. 

December  21 — Last  night,  just  at  sunset,  signal  for 
seven  sail  in  the  offing ; all  in  high  spirits,  in  hopes  that  it 
is  our  comrades ; stark  calm  all  the  fore  part  of  the  night ; 
at  length  a breeze  sprung  up,  and  this  morning,  at  day- 
break, we  are  under  Cape  Clear,  distant  about  four  leagues, 
so  I have,  at  all  events,  once  more  seen  my  country ; but 
the  pleasure  I should  otherwise  feel  at  this,  is  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  absence  of  the  general,  who  has  not  joined 
us,  and  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  The  sails  we  saw  last 
night  have  disappeared,  and  we  are  all  in  uncertainty.  It 
is  most  delicious  weather,  with  a favourable  wind,  and  every 
thing,  in  short,  that  we  can  desire,  except  our  absent  com- 
rades. At  the  moment  I write  this  we  are  under  easy  sail, 
within  three  leagues,  at  most,  of  the  coast,  so  that  I can 
discover  here  and  there  patches  of  snow  on  the  mountains. 
What  if  the  general  should  not  join  us.  If  we  cruise  here 
five  days,  according  to  our  instructions,  the  English  will  be 
upon  us,  and  then  all  is  over.  We  are  thirty-five  sail  in 
company,  and  seven  or  eight  absent.  Is  that  such  a separ- 
ation of  our  force,  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  will 
warrant  our  following  the  letter  of  our  orders,  to  the  cer- 
tain failure  of  the  expedition  ? If  Grouchy  and  Bouvet 
be  men  of  spirit  and  decision,  they  will  land  immediately, 
and  trust  to  their  success  for  justification.  If  they  be  not, 
and  if  this  day  passes  without  our  seeing  the  general,  I 
much  fear  the  game  is  up. 
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^ December  22 — This  morning,  at  eight,  we  have  neared 
Bantry  Bay  considerably,  but  the  fleet  is  terribly  scattered ; 
no  news  of  the  Fratemite  ; I believe  it  is  the  first  instance 
of  an  admiral  in  a clean  frigate,  with  moderate  weather, 
and  moonlight  nights,  parting  company  with  his  fleet. 
Captain  Grammont,  our  first  lieutenant,  told  me  his  opi- 
nion is,  that  she  either  taken  or  lost;  and,  in  either  event, 
it  is  a terrible  blow  to  us.  All  rests  now  upon  Grouchy, 
and  I hope  he  may  turn  out  well ; he  has  a glorious  game 
in  his  hands,  if  he  has  spirit  and  talent  to  play  it.  If  he 
succeeds,  it  will  immortalize  him.  I do  not  at  all  like  the 
countenance  of  the  etat-major  in  this  crisis.  When  they 
speak  of  the  expedition,  it  is  in  a style  of  despondency; 
and  when  they  were  not  speaking  of  it,  they'  are  playing 
cards  and  laughing ; they  are  every  one  of  them  brave  of 
their  persons;  but  I see  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise, 
combined  ■with  a steady  resolution,  which  our  present  situ- 
ation demands.  They  stared  at  me  this  morning  when  I 
said  that  Grouchy  was  the  man  in  the  whole  army  who  had 
least  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  general ; and  be- 
gan to  talk  of  responsibility  and  difficulties,  as  if  any  great 
enterprise  was  without  responsibility  and  difficulties.  I was 
burning  with  rage ; however,  I said  nothing,  and  will  say 
nothing  until  I get  ashore,  if  ever  I am  so  happy  as  to 
arrive  there.  We  are  gaining  the  bay  by  slow  degrees, 
with  a head  wind  at  east,  where  it  has  hung  these  five  weeks. 
To-night  we  hope,  if  nothing  extraordinary  happens,  to 
cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  work  up  to-mor- 
row morning ; these  delays  are  dreadful  to  my  impatience. 
I am  now  so  near  the  shore  that  I can  see  distinctly,  two 
old  castles,  yet  I am  utterly  uncertain  whether  I shall  ever 
set  foot  on  it.  According  to  appearances,  Bouvet  and 
Grouchy  are  resolved  to  proceed ; that  is  a great  point 
gained,  however. 

December  23 Last  night  it  blew  a heavy  gale  from  tho 

eastward  with  snow,  so  that  the  mountains  are  covered  this 
morning,  which  will  render  our  bivouacs  extremely  amus- 
ing. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  of  the  thirty-two  points  of 
the  compass,  the  east  is  precisely  the  most  unfavourable  to 
ns.  In  consequence,  we  are  this  morning  separated  for  the 
fourth  time ; sixteen  sail,  including  nine  or  ten  of  the  line. 
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with  Bouvet  and  Grouchy,  are  at  anchor  with  us,  and  about  f 
twenty  are  blown  to  sea ; luckily  the  gale  set  from  the  ^ 
shore,  so  I am  in  hopes  no  mischief  wiD  ensue.  The  wind 
is  still  high,  and,  as  usual,  right  ahead;  and  I dread  a visit 
from  the  English ; and  altogether  I am  in  great  uneasiness. 
Oh!  that  we  were  once  ashore,  let  what  might  ensue  after; 

I am  sick  to  the  very  soul  of  this  suspense.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  things  are  managed  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  We  are  here,  sixteen  sail,  great  and  small,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  a noble  bay,  and  so  dispersed  that 
there  are  not  two  together  in  any  spot,  save  one,  and  there 
they  are  now  so  close,  that  if  it  blows  to-night  as  it  did  last 
night,  they  will  inevitably  run  foul  of  eacli  other,  unless 
one  of  them  prefers  driving  on  shore.  We  lie  in  this  dis- 
order, expecting  a visit  from  the  English  every  hour,  with- 
out taking  a single  step  for  our  defence;  even  to  the 
common  one  of  having  a frigate  in  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
to  give  us  notice  of  their  approach : to  judge  by  appear- 
ances, we  have  less  to  dread  here  than  in  Brest  water,  for 
when  we  were  there,  we  had  four  corvettes  stationed  off  the 
“goulet,”  besides  the  signal  posts.  I confess  this  degree 
of  security  passes  my  comprehension.  The  day  has  passed 
without  the  appearance  of  one  vessel,  friend  or  enemy,  the 
wind  rather  more  moderate,  but  still  ahead.  To-night,  on 
examining  the  returns  with  Waudr6,  chef  d’etat-major  of 
the  artillery,  I find  our  means  so  reduced  by  the  absence 
of  the  missing,  that  I think  it  hardly  possible  to  make  an 
attempt  here,  with  any  prospect  of  success ; in  consequence, 

I took  Cherin  into  the  captain’s  room,  and  told  him  frankly 
my  opinion  of  our  actual  state ; and  thought  it  our  duty, 
since  w'e  most  look  upon  the  main  object  as  unattainable, 
unless  the  w'hole  of  our  friends  returned  to-morrow,  and 
the  English  gave  us  our  own  time,  which  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  to  see  W'hat  could  be  best  done  for  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  republic,  with  the  force  which  remained 
in  our  hands ; and  I proposed  to  him  to  give  me  the  legion 
des  Francs,  a company  of  the  artillerie  legere,  and  as  many 
officers  as  desired  to  come  volunteers  in  the  expedition,  with 
what  arms  and  stores  remained,  which  are  now  reduced, 
by  our  separation,  to  four  field  pieces,  20,000  firelocks  at 
most,  1000  lb.  of  powder,  and  3,000,000  cartridges,  and 
£ 2 
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to  land  us  in  Sligo  Bay,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  our 
way ; if  we  succeeded,  the  republic  would  gain  infinitely 
in  reputation  and  interest;  and  if  we  failed,  the  loss  would 
be  trifling,  as  the  expense  was  already  incurred  ; and  as  for 
the  legion,  he  knew  what  kind  of  desperadoes,  it  was  com- 
posed of,  and  for  what  purpose  ; consequently,  in  the  worst 
event,  the  republic  would  be  well  rid  of  them ; finally,  I 
added,  that  though  I asked  the  command,  it  was  on  the 
supposition  that  none  of  the  generals  would  risk  then’  re- 
putation on  such  a desperate  enterprise;  and  that  if  another 
was  found,  I would  be  content  to  go  as  a simple  volunteer. 
This  was  the  outline  of  my  proposal,  which  I pressed  on 
him  with  such  arguments  as  occurred  to  me ; concluding 
by  observing  that,  as  a foreigner  in  the  French  service,  my 
situation  was  a delicate  one,  and  if  I were  simply  an  officer, 
I would  obey  in  silence  the  orders  of  my  superiors ; but 
fi’om  my  connexions  in  Ireland,  having  obtained  the  con-* 
fidence  of  the  directory,  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  appoint 
me  to  the  rank  of  “chef  de  brigade,”  and  of  General 
Hoche,  who  had  nominated  me  adjutant- general,  I thought 
it  my  duty,  both  to  France  and  Ireland,  to  speak  on  this  ocr 
casion  ; and  that  I only  offered  my  plan  as  a pis  aller,  in 
case  nothing  belter  suggested  itself.  Cherin  answered  that 
I did  very  right  to  give  my  opinion ; and  that  as  he  ex- 
pected a council  of  war  would  be  called  to-morrow,  he 
would  bring  me  with  him,  and  I should  have  an  opportunity 
to  press  it. 

December  24 This  morning  the  whole  etat-major  has 

been  miraculously  converted,  and  it  was  agreed,  in  full 
council,  that  General  Cherin,  Colonel  Waudre,  chef  d’etat- 
major  of  the  artillery,  and  myself,  should  go  aboard  the 
Immortalite,  and  press  General  Grouchy  in  the  strongest 
manner,  to  proceed  on  the  expedition  with  the  ruins  of  our 
scattered  army.  Accordingly,  we  made  a signal  to  speak 
with  the  admiral,  and  in  about  an  hour  we  were  aboard. 
I must  do  Grouchy  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  moment  we 
gave  our  opinion  in  favour  of  proceeding,  he  took  his  part 
decidedly,  and  like  a man  of  spirit ; he  instantly  set  about 
preparing  the  “ordre  de  bataille,”  and  we  finished  it  with- 
out delay.  We  are  not  more  than  6,500  strong,  but  they 
are  tried  soldiers  who  have  seen  fire,  and  I have  the  strongest 
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hopes  that,  after  all,  we  shall  bring  our  enterprise  to  a 
glorious  termination.  It  is  a bold  attempt,  and  truly  ori- 
ginal. AU  the  time  we  were  preparing  the  ‘ ‘ ordre  de  ba- 
taille,”  we  were  laughing  most  immoderately  at  the  poverty 
of  our  means  ; and  I believe,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  the  merriest  council  of  war  that  was  ever  held ; but, 
“Des  chevaliers  Fran^ais  tel  est  le  caract^re.”  Grouchy, 
the  commander-in-chief,  never  had  so  few  men  under  his 
orders  since  he  was  adjutant-general;  Waudr^,  who  is 
lieutenant-colonel,  finds  himself  now  at  the  head  of  the 
artillery,  which  is  a furious  park,  consisting  of  one  piece 
of  eight,  one  of  four,  and  two  six  inch  howitzers ; when 
he  was  a captain,  he  never  commanded  fewer  than  ten 
pieces,  but  now  that  he  is  in  fact  general  of  the  artil- 
lery, he  prefers  taking  the  field  with  four.  He  is  a gallant 
fellow,  and  offered,  on  my  proposal  last  night,  to  remain 
with  me  and  command  his  company,  in  case  General 
Grouchy  had  agreed  to  the  proposal  I made  to  Cherin. 
It  is  altogether  an  enterprise  truly  “unique;  ” we  have  not 
one  guinea ; we  have  not  a tent ; we  have  not  a horse  to 
draw  our  four  pieces  of  artillery;  the  general-in-chief 
marches  on  foot ; we  leave  all  our  baggage  behind  us ; we 
have  nothing  but  the  arms  in  our  hands,  the  clothes  on  our 
packs,  and  a good  courage,  but  that  is  sufficient.  With 
all  these  original  circumstances,  such  as  I believe  never  were 
found  united  in  an  expedition  of  such  magnitude  as  that 
we  are  about  to  attempt,  we  are  aU  as  gay  as  larks.  I 
never  saw  the  French  character  better  exemplified  than  in 
this  morning’s  business.  Well,  at  last,  I believe  we  are 
about  to  disembark ; God  knows  how  I long  for  it.  My 
enemy,  the  wdnd,  seems  just  now,  at  eight  o’clock,  to  re- 
lent a little,  so  we  may  reach  Bantiy  by  to-morrow.  The 
enemy  has  now  had  four  days  to  recover  from  his  panic, 
and  prepare  to  receive  us ; so  much  the  worse,  but  I do  not 
mind  it.  We  propose  to  make  a race  for  Cork,  as  if  the 
devil  were  in  our  bodies ; and  when  we  are  there  we  will 
stop  for  a day  or  two  to  take  breath,  and  look  about  us. 
From  Bantiy  to  Cork  is  about  forty-five  miles,  which  with 
all  our  efforts,  w^ill  take  us  three  days,  and  I suppose  w’^e 
may  have  a brush  by  the  way ; but  I think  we  are  able  te 
de4  with  any  force  that  can,  at  a week’s  notice,  be  brought 
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against  us  We  are  not  the  best  dressed  body  of  men  in 
Europe.  I think  I have  seen  a captain  of  the  guards  in 
St.  J ames’s  Park  who  would  bum  for  as  much  as  one  of 
our  demi-brigades.  Well,  I have  worked  hard  to-day,  not 
to  speak  of  my  boating  party  aboard  the  admiral,  against 
wind  and  tide,  and  in  a rough  sea.  I have  written  and 
copied  fifteen  letters,  besides  these  memorandums ; pretty 
well  for  one  day.  I think  I will  stop  here.  I have  but 
one  observation  to  add;  there  is  not,  I will  venture  to  say, 
one  grenadier  in  the  campagnie  bloom,  that  will  not  sleep 
to  night  in  his  hammock  more  contentedly  than  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  a down  bed.  I presume  our  arrival 
has  put  several  respectable  characters  in  no  small  fuss;  but 
time  mil  show  more  of  that. 

December  25.— Last  night  I had  the  strongest  expec- 
tations that  to-day  we  should  debark,  but  at  two  this  morn- 
ing I was  awakened  by  the  wind.  I rose  immediately, 
and  wrapping  myself  in  my  great  coat,  walked  for  an  hour 
in  the  gallery,  devoured  by  the  most  gloomy  reflections. 
The  wind  continues  right  a-head,  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  work  up  to  the  landing  place,  and  God  knows 
when  it  will  change.  The  same  wind  is  exactly  favourable 
to  bring  the  English  upon  us,  and  these  cruel  delays  give 
the  enemy  time  to  assemble  his  entire  force  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  perhaps,  ( it  is,  unfortunately,  more  than 
perhaps, ) by  his  superiority  in  numbers,  in  cavalry,  in  artil- 
lery, in  money,  in  provisions,  in  short  in  eveiy  thing  we 
w^antj  to  emsh  us,  supposing  we  are  even  able  to  effectuate 
a landing  at  last ; at  the  same  time  that  the  fleet  will  be 
caught  as  in  a trap.  Had  we  been  able  to  land  the  first 
day  and  march  directly  to  Cork,  we  should  have  infallibly 
carried  it  by  a “coup  de  main ; ” and  then  we  should  have 
a footing  in  the  country,  but  as  it  is — if  we  are  taken,  my 
fate  will  not  be  a mild  one ; the  best  I can  expect  is  to  be 
shot  as  an  “emigre  rentr4,”  unless  I have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  killed  in  the  action ; for  most  assuredly  if  the 
enemy  will  have  us,  he  must  fight  for  us.  Perhaps  I may  be 
reserved  for  a trial,  for  the  sake  of  striking  terror  into  others, 
in  which  case  I shall  be  hanged  as  a traitor  and  embowelled, 
&c.  As  to  the  embowelling,  “je  m’en  fiche,’*  if  ever  they 
hang  me,  they  are  welcome  to  embowel  me  if  they  please 
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These  are  pleasant  prospects!  Nothing  on  earth  could 
Sustain  me  now,  but  the  consciousness  that  I am  engaged 
in  a just  and  righteous  cause.  For  my  family  I have,  by 
a desperate  eftbrt,  surmounted  my  natural  feelings  so  far, 
that  I do  not  think  of  them  at  this  moment.  This  day, 
at  twelve,  the  wind  blows  a gale,  still  from  the  east ; and 
our  situation  is  now  as  critical  as  possible,  for  it  is  morally 
certain  that  this  day  or  to-morrow  on  the  morning,  the 
English  fleet  will  be  in  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  then  adieu 
to  every  thing.  In  this  desperate  state  of  atFairs,  I pro- 
posed to  Cherin  to  sally  out  with  all  otir  forces,  to  mount 
to  the  Shannon,  and  diseml)arking  the  troops,  make  a 
forced  march  to  Limerick,  which  is  probably  unguarded ; 
the  garrison  being,  I am  pretty  certain,  on  its  march  to 
oppose  us  here ; to  pass  the  river  at  Limerick,  and  by 
forced  marches,  push  to  the  north.  I detailed  all  this  on 
a paper  which  I will  keep,  and  showed  it  to  Captain  Be- 
dout  and  all  the  generals  on  board ; Cherin,  Simon,  and 
Chasseloup.  They  all  agreed  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
plan ; but  after  settling  it,  we  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
municate wi  h the  general  and  admiral,  who  are  in  the 
Immortality,  nearly  two  leagues  a-head,  and  the  wind  is 
now  so  high  and  foul,  and  the  sea  so  rough,  that  no  boat 
can  live,  so  all  communication  is  impracticable,  and  to- 
morrow morning  it  will  most  probably  be  too  late ; and 
on  this  circumstance  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  expedition  and 
the  liberty  of  Ireland  depend. 

December  26 Last  night,  at  half  after  six  o’clock,  in 

a heavy  gale  of  wind  still  from  the  east,  we  were  surprised 
by  the  admiral’s  frigate  running  under  our  quarter,  and 
hailing  the  In.iomptable,  with  orders  to  cut  our  cable  and 
put  to  sea  instantly;  the  frigate  then  pursued  her  course, 
leaving  iis  all  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  Our  first  idea 
was  that  it  miglit  he  an  English  frigate  lurking  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hay,  which  took  advantage  of  the  storm  and 
darkness  of  the  night  to  make  her  escape,  and  wished  to 
separate  our  squadron  by  ibis  stratagem;  for  it  seems  ut- 
terly incredible  that  an  admiral  should  cut  and  run  in  thia 
manner,  without  any  previous  signal  of  any  kind  to  warn 
the  fleet ; and  that  the  first  notice  we  should  have  of  his 
intention,  should  bo  liis  hailing  us  in  this  extraordinary 
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manner,  with  such  unexpected  and  peremptory  orders. 
After  a short  consultation  with  his  officers,  (consideriug 
the  storm,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  we  have  two 
anchors  out,  and  only  one  spare  one  in  the  hold,)  Captain 
Bedout  resolved  to  wait,  at  all  events,  till  to-morrow 
morning,  in  order  to*  ascertain  whether  it  was  really  the 
admiral  who  hailed  us.  The  morning  is  now  come,  the 
gale  continues,  and  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  we  cannot 
see  a ship’s  length  a-head ; so  here  we  lie  in  the  utmost 
imcertainty  and  anxiety.  In  all  probability  we  are  now 
left  without  admiral  or  general;  if  so,  Cherin  will  com- 
mand the  troops,  and  Bedout  the  fleet,  but,  at  all  events, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  expedition.  Certainly  we  have 
been  persecuted  by  a strange  fatality  from  the  very  night 
of  our  departure  to  this  hour.  We  have  lost  two  com- 
manders-in-chief; of  four  admirals  not  one  remains;  we 
have  lost  one  ship  of  the  line  that  we  know  of,  and  pro- 
bably many  others  of  v/hich  we  know  nothing ; we  have 
been  now  six  days  in  Bantry  Bay,  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  shore,  without  being,  able  to  effectuate  a landing ; 
we  have  been  dispersed  four  times  in  four  days ; and  at 
this  moment,  of  forty-tffiee  sail,  of  which  the  expedition 
consisted,  we  can  muster  of  all  sizes  but  fourteen.  Ther-e 
only  wants  our  falling  in  with  the  English  to  complete  our 
destruction ; and  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  there  is 
every  probability  that  that  will  not  be  wanting.  All  our 
hopes  are  now  reduced  to  get  back  in  safety  to  Brest,  and  I 
believe  we  will  set  sail  for  that  port  the  instant  the  weather 
will  permit.  I confess  myself,  I now  look  on  the  expe- 
dition as  impracticable.  The  enemy  has  had  seven  days 
to  prepare  for  us,  and  three,  or  perhaps  four  days  more  be- 
fore we  could  arrive  at  Cork ; and  we  are  now  too  much 
reduced,  in  all  respects,  to  make  the  attempt  with  any 
prospect  of  success — so  all  is  over  I It  is  hard,  after  hav- 
ing forced  my  way  thus  far,  to  be  obliged  to  turn  back ; 
but  it  is  my  fate,  and  I must  submit.  Notwithstanding  all 
our  blunders,  it  is  the  dreadful  stormy  weather  and  easterly 
winds,  which  have  been  blowing  furiously  and  without  in- 
termission since  we  made  Bantry  Bay,  that  have  ruined 
us.  Well,  England  has  not  had  such  an  escape  since  the 
jSpanish  armada ; and  that  expedition,  like  ours,  was  de- 
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feated  by  the  weather ; the  elements  fight  against  us,  and 
courage  is  of  no  avail.  Well,  let  me  think  no  more  about 
it ; it  is  lost,  and  let  it  go ! I am  now  a Frenchman,  and 
must  regulate  my  future  plans  accordingly.  I hope  the 
directory  will  not  dismiss  me  the  service  for  this  unhappy 
failure ; in  which,  certainly,  I have  nothing  personally  to 
reproach  myself  with;  and  in  that  case,  I shall  be  rich 
enough  to  live  as  a peasant.  If  God  Almighty  sends  me 
my  dearest  love  and  darling  babies  in  safety,  I will  buy  or 
rent  a little  spot,  and  have  done  with  the  world  for  ever. 
I shall  neither  be  great  nor  famous,  nor  powerful,  but  I 
may  be  happy.  God  knows  whether  I shall  ever  reach 
France  myself,  and  in  that  case,  what  will  become  of  my 
family  ? It  is  horrible  to  me  to  think  of.  Oh ! my  life 
and  soul,  my  darling  babies,  shall  I ever  see  you  again  ? 
This  infernal  wind  continues  without  intermission,  and  now 
that  all  is  lost,  I am  as  eager  to  get  back  to  France  as  I 
was  to  come  to  Ireland. 

December  27 Yesterday  several  vessels,  including  the 

Indomptable  dragged  their  anchors  several  times,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  they  rode  out  the  gale.  At  two 
o’clock,  the  Revolution,  a seventy-four,  made  signal  that 
she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
commodore’s  permission,  who  now  commands  our  little 
squadron,  cut  her  only  cable  and  put  to  sea.  In  the  night, 
the  Patriote  and  Pluton,  of  seventy-four  each,  were  forced 
to  put  to  sea  with  the  Nicodeme  flute,  so  that  this  morning 
we  are  reduced  to  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  one  frigate. 
Any  attempt  here  is  now  desperate ; but  I think  still,  if  we 
■were  debarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  we  might  yet 
recover  all.  At  ten  o’clock  the  commodore  made  signal  to 
get  under  weigh,  which  was  delayed  by  one  of  the  ships, 
which  required  an  hour  to  get  ready.  This  hour  we  availed 
ourselves  of  to  hold  a council  of  war,  at  which  were  pre- 
sent, Generals  Cherin,  and  Ilarty,  and  Humbert,  who  came 
fi’om  their  ships  for  that  purpose ; Adjutant-generals  Simon, 
Chasseloup,  and  myself;  Lieutenant -colonel  Waudre,  com- 
manding the  artillery,  and  Favory,  captain  of  engineers, 
together  with  Commodore  Bedout,  who  was  invited  to 
assist;  General  Harty,  as  senior  officer,  being  president. 
It  was  agreed,  that  our  force  being  now  reduced  to  4,168 
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men,  our  artillery  to  two  four-pounders,  our  ammunition 
to  1,500,000  cartridges  and  5(K)  rounds  for  the  artillei^, 
with  500  pounds  of  powder — this  part  of  the  country  being 
utterly  wild  and  savage,  furnishing  neither  provisions  nor 
horses,  and  especially  as  the  enemy,  having  seven  da^ 
notice,  together  with  three  more  which  it  would  require 
to  reach  Cork,  supposing  we  even  met  with  no  obstacle,  had 
time  more  than  sufficient  to  assemble  his  forces  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  crush  our  little  army;  considering,  moreover, 
that  this  province  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  has 
testified  no  disposition  to  revolt;  that  it  is  the  most  re- 
mote from  the  property  which  is  ready  for  insurrection;  and, 
finally.  Captain  Bedout  having  communicated  his  instruc- 
tions, which  are,  to  mount  as  high  as  the  Shannon,  and 
cruize  there  five  days ; it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  quit 
Ban  try  Bay  directly,  and  proceed  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  in  hopes  to  rejoin  some  of  our  scattered  com- 
panions ; and  when  we  are  there  we  will  determine,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  in  our  hands,  what  part  we  shall  take.  I 
am  the  more  content  with  this  determination,  as  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  the  paper  which  I read  to  General 
Cherin,  and  the  rest,  the  day  before  yesterday.  The  "wind, 
at  last,  has  come  round  to  the  southward,  and  the  signal  is 
now  flying  to  get  under  weigh.  At  half  after  four,  there 
being  every  appearance  of  a stormy  night,  three  vessels 
cut  tlieir  cables,  and  put  to  sea.  The  Indomptable,  having 
w ith  great  difficulty  weighed  one  anchor,  we  were  forced, 
at  length,  to  cut  the  cable  of  the  other,  and  make  the  best 
of  our  way  out  of  the  bay,  being  followed  by  the  whole 
of  our  little  squadron,  now  reduced  to  ten  s^,  of  which 
seven  are  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  and  two  corvettes  or 
luggers. 

December  28 Last  night  it  blew  a perfect  hurricane. 

At  one  this  morning  a dreadful  sea  took  the  ship  in  the 
quarter,  stove  in  the  quarter  gallery,  and  one  of  the  dead- 
lights in  the  great  cabin,  which  w'as  instantly  filled  with 
w ater  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  cots  of  the  officers 
w’ere  almost  all  torn  down,  and  themselves  and  their  trunks 
floated  about  the  cabin.  For  my  part,  I had  just  fallen 
asleep  wffien  awakened  by  the  shock,  of  which  I at  first  did 
not  comprehend  the  meaning ; bat  hearing  the  water  dis« 
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tinctly  rolling  in  the  cabin  beneath  me,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  officers  mounting  in  their  sliirts  as  wet  as  if  they  had 
risen  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  I concluded  instantly  that 
the  ship  had  struck  and  was  filling  with  water,  and  that  she 
would  sink  directly.  As  the  movements  of  the  mind  are 
as  quick  as  lightning  in  such  perilous  moments,  it  is  im- 
i possible  to  describe  the  infinity  of  ideas  which  shot  across 
■ii  my  mind  in  an  instant.  As  I knew  all  notion  of  saving 
my  life  was  in  vain,  in  such  a stormy  sea,  I took  my  part 
instantly,  and  lay  down  in  my  hammock,  expecting  every 
instant  to  go  to  the  bottom;  but  I was  soon  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  officers,  Baudin,  who  explained 
to  us  the  accident.  I can  safely  say  that  I had  perfect  com- 
li-rjid  of  mvself  during  the  few  terrible  minutes  which  I 
passed  in  this  siruation ; and  I was  not,  I believe,  more 
afraid  than  any  of  those  about  me.  I resigned  myself  to 
my  fate,  which  I veiily  thought  was  inevitable,  and  1 could 
have  died  like  a man.  Immediately  after  this  blow,  the 
wind  abated,  and  at  daylight,  having  run  nine  knots  an 
hour  under  one  jib  only,  during  the  hurricane,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  rendezvous,  having  parted  company  with 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  the  frigate,  which  makes  our 
“sixth’*  separation.  The  frigate  Coquille  joined  us  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  which  we  spent  standing  off  and  on  tlie 
shore,  without  being  joined  by  any  of  our  missing  com- 
panions. 

December  29 At  four  this  morning,  the  commodore 

made  the  signal  to  steer  for  France ; so  there  is  an  end  of 
our  expedition  for  the  present ; perhaps  for  ever.  I spent 
all  yesterday  in  my  hammock,  partly  through  sea-sickness, 
and  much  more  through  vexation.  At  ten  we  made  prize 
of  an  unfortunate  brig,  bound  from  Lisbon  to  Cork,  laden 
with  salt,  which  we  sunk. 

; December  30,  31. — On  our  way  to  Brest.  It  wdll  be 
well  supposed  I am  in  no  great  humour  to  make  memo- 
j randums.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  year  1796,  which 
has  been  a very  remarkable  one  in  my  history. 


January  1,  1797 — At  eight  this  morning  made  the 
island  of  Ushant,  and  at  tw^clve  opened  the  Goulet.  We 
arrive  eeven  sail : the  Indoraptable,  of  tJO ; the  Watigny, 
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Oassard,  and  Eole,  74 ; the  Coquille,  36 ; the  Atalante, 
20;  and  the  Van  tour  lugger  of  14.  We  left  Brest  forty- 
three  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were  of  the  line.  I am  ut- 
terly astonished  that  we  did  not  see  a single  English  ship 
of  war,  going  nor  coming  back.  They  must  have  taken 
their  measures  very  ill,  not  to  intercept  us ; but  perhaps 
they  have  picked  up  some  of  our  missing  ships.  Well, 
this  evening  will  explain  all,  and  we  shall  see  now  what  is 
become  of  one  of  our  four  admirals,  and  of  our  two  ge- 
nerals-in-chief. 
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[Note  of  the  Editor. — Amidst  all  the  agitation  of  my  father’s  mind, 
during  the  ill-fated  and  tantalizing  expedition  of  Bantry  Bay,  he  was 
aware  that  his  wife  and  three  infant  cliildren,  whom  he  had  left  at  Prin- 
ceton, in  New  Jersey,  on  his  deparfui'e  from  America,  were,  amidst  the 
storms  of  that  wintry  season,  on  their  way  to  rejoin  him.  'iJie  feel- 
ings of  the  most  affectionate  of  husbands  and  of  fathers,  in  such  a situ- 
ation, can  be  better  conceived  tlian  expressed.  In  fact,  embarked  in  an 
Ameiican  vessel  for  Hamburgh,  we  almost  crossed  him  in  the  British 
Channel,  in  the  last  days  of  December  ; and,  after  a tedious  and  rough 
passage  of  two  months,  my  mother,  with  her  infant  family,  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  frozen  Elbe,  and  proceeded  to  Hamburgh  in  an  open 
post  waggon.  In  that  commercial  city,  devoted  to  the  British  interest, 
the  first  news  she  received  was,  that  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition, 
embellished  with  a thousand  exaggerations.  Her  anxiety  may  well  he 
conceived  ; obliged  to  conceal  it,  ns  well  as  her  name,  her  only  conso- 
lation was,  that  she  did  not  heai*  that  of  Tone,  mentioned.  Already  in 
weak  and  shattered  health,  she  was  seized  with  a nervous  fever,  and 
remained  in  the  most  cmel  perplexity,  amongst  strangers,  whose  veiy 
language  she  did  not  imderstand.  She  wrote  instantly  to  Paris,  ad- 
dressing lier  letter  to  Mr  Madgett,  and  the  arisv/ei*  to  this  letter,  wliich 
came  in  due  time,  was  the  first  news  she  received  of  his  safety.] 

January  1 to  31,  1797. — It  is  exactly  one  month  to-day 
since  I wrote  a line  by  way  of  memorandum.  It  will  be 
well  supposed  I bad  no  great  inclination,  nor,  in  fact,  have 
I bad  much  to  say.  On  our  arrival  at  Brest,  after  a day 
or  two,  there  was  a little  intrigue  set  on  foot  against  Gene- 
ral Grouchy,  with  a view  to  lessen  the  merit  of  his  services ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  determined  to  send  me  to  Paris 
with  his  despatches  for  the  directory  and  minister  of  war. 
Simon  was  joined  with  me  in  commission,  and  Fairin  was 
also  despatched  by  Cheriii,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  cabal. 
Grouchy  desired  me  to  state  fairly  what  I thought  of  his 
conduct,  during  our  stay  at  Bantry  Bay,  to  the  government ; 

* Such  parts  of  the  Journal  only  are  selected  as  relate  to  the  pro* 
ceedings  and  views  of  the  author  in  resDect  to  Ireland. 
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and  I was  not  a little  pleased  with  this  prbof  of  his  good 
c^inion.  We  set  off  on  the  5th  of  January,  at  night,  and 
arrived  without  accident  at  Paris  on  the  12th,  We  went 
immediately  to  the  minister  of  war,  and  delivered  our  let- 
ters ; we  saw  him  but  for  an  instant ; thence  we  went  to 
the  directory,  where  we  were  introduced,  and  had  an  audi- 
ence for  above  half  an  hour,  at  which  all  the  directors  as- 
sisted. They  were  of  opinion  on  that  day,  from  the  latest 
accounts,  that  Hoche  had  elFectuatcd  a landing  with  that 
part  of  the  army  which  had  been  separated  olf  Bantry  Bay, 
and  in  consequence  we  expected  orders  immediately  to  re- 
turn  to  Brest.  Several  days  elapsed  in  this  manner,  wait- 
ing continually  for  news  of  the  general,  until  at  length, 
on  the  Idth  he  arrived,  with  the  Be  volution  74,  at  La 
Kochelle ; so  that  put  at  once  an  end  to  my  expectations 
of  any  lliing  further  being  attempted,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  morning  after  his  arriv^,  I saw  the  general 
for  five  minutes.  He  received  me  very  favourably,  and 
four  or  five  days  after,  was  named  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Sambre  et  Meuse,  which  was  decisive  with  regard 
to  our  expedition.  I began  now  to  think  of  my  own  situ- 
ation and  of  that  of  my  family,  of  whom  it  is  at  length 
surely  time  to  speak.  On  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I found  a 
letter  from  my  wife  at  Madgett’s,  dated  at  Hamburgh,  and 
informing  me  of  her  safe  arrival  there  about  the  20th  of 
December,  with  my  sister  and  the  children,  my  brother 
having  decided  to  settle  in  Ameidca.  The  transports  of 
joy  I felt  at  the  news  of  her  arrival  were  most  dreadfully 
corrected  by  the  account  she  gave  me  of  her  health,  which 
threw  me  into  the  most  terrible  alarms.  I wrote  to  her  in- 
stantly to  remain  at  Hamburgh  until  further  orders,  and 
by  no  means  to  think  of  exposing  herself,  in  her  present 
weak  state,  and  our  dear  little  babies,  to  a journey  from 
Hamburgh,  in  this  dreadful  season;  a great  part  of  the 
road  being  through  a wild  country,  where  there  is  no  better 
accommodation  for  travelling  than  open  waggons.  On  the 
30th,  I wrote  to  General  Hoche  on  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent situation,  praying  him  to  apply  to  the  government  to 
permit  me  to  retire  from  the  service,  preserving  my  pay 
and  appointments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offering,  at  any 
latme  period  when  I might  be  useful,  to  resume  ray  situ- 
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ation.  The  same  erening  I had  a note  from  the  general, 
desiring  to  sec  me  early  the  next  morning,  and  accordingly 
tliis  day,  31st  January,  I went  to  the  hotel  of  the  minister 
of  war,  where  he  is  loclged,  at  eight  o’clock.  On  my  calling 
on  his  aid-do  camp,  Poitou,  who  makes  his  correspondence; 
Poitou  showed  me  my  letter,  with  a note  in  the  margin, 
written  by  the  general  ‘ ‘ Faire  une  copie  pour  etre  addressee 
au  directoire,  avec  la  demande  de  sa  conservation,  motiv6e 
8ur  Tutilite  dont  il  peut  fetre ; lui  faire  une  reponse  flatteuse, 
et  lui  temoigner  ma  satisfaction  de  sa  conduite.”  Nothing, 
certainly,  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me.  Poitou  also  showed 
me,  ill  confidence,  the  copy  of  the  general’s  letter  to  the 
directory  in  my  favour,  which  is  worded  in  the  most  flat- 
tering and  strongest  manner.  So  I am  in  hopes  I shaL 
succeed  in  my  application. 

February  8 This  day  I was  hailed  by  General  Hoche, 

who  was  driving  through  the  Rue  Montmartre,  and  in- 
formed me  that  my  affair  was  settled;  so  now  I am  fixed 
in  the  French  service,  if  nothing  better  offers  in  my  own 
country.  I returned  the  general  my  acknowlegments,  and 
so  we  parted.  Altogether,  things  do  not  look  so  gloomy  just 
now  as  they  did  a fortnight  ago.  If  the  Spaniards  and  the 
dirrectory  act  with  spirit  and  decision,  all  may  yet  do  well, 
and  Ireland  be  independent.  As  to  myself,  1 can  at  least 
exist  on  my  appointments;  and  if  I had  my  family  here, 
I could  be  as  happy  as  the  richest  man  in  Europe.  I see 
in  the  English  papers  that,  in  a late  debate  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  the  lord  chancellor,  (my  old  friend  Fitzgibbon, 
who  is  now  Earl  of  Clare,)  did  me  the  favour  to  abuse  me 
twice  by  name,  as  the  father  of  the  United  Irishmen.  I 
thought  HE  had  forgotten  me,  but  if  we  had  got  safe 
into  Ireland,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I would  have  re- 
freshed his  memory.  In  the  same  debate  he  called  General 
Hoche  “a  monster,”  so,  at  least,  I had  the  pleasure  to  be 
abused  in  good  company.  I wrote  a witty  note,  in  an  un- 
known language,  which  I please  myself  to  call  French,  to 
the  general  thereupon,  consoling  him  for  the  disgrace,  &c, 
1 think  I am  growing  sprightly  once  more,  but  God  knows 
the  heart ! 

February  18 — General  Hoche  set  off  for  the  array  on 
the  I3th.  Before  his  departure,  he  asked  Mr  Shee  whethei 
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I would  like  to  come  to  the  army  of  Sambre  et  Meuse? 
To  which  he  answered  as  before,  that  he  was  sure  I would 
be  ready  to  go  wherever  the  general  thought  I could  be 
useful ; on  which  the  general  desired  him  to  propose  it  to 
me.  This  was  in  consequence  of  a conversation  I had  with 
Mr  Shee,  in  which  I mentioned  to  him  that  I thought  we 
might  be  able,  in  consequence  of  my  sister’s  marriage,  to 
open  a communication  with  Ireland  through  Hambm'gh ; 
at.  which  General  Hoche  caught  directly.  It  was  fixed,  in 
consequence,  thatl  I should  make  this  campaign  with  the 
army  of  Sambre  et  Meuse,  in  order  to  be  near  his  person ; 
and  he  made  application  accordingly  to  the  directory,  for 
my  brevet  as  adjutant-general,  and  an  order  to  join  forth- 
with. I learned,  in  the  minister’s  bureau,  that  I am  de- 
signed as  the  officer  “charged  with  the  general’s  foreign 
correspondence.”  That  has  a lofty  sobnd!  In  the  mean 
time  I see  in  the  English  papers,  that  goverament  is  ar- 
resting all  the  w^orld  in  Ireland.  Arthur  O^Connor,  who 
it  seems  is  canvassing  for  the  county  Antrim,  is  taken 
up;  but,  I believe,  only  for  a libel.  It  seems  he  was  walk- 
ing with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  when  he  was  arrested. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  these  two  young  gentlemen  w^ere 
walking  together.  I would  give  a great  deal  for  an  hour’s 
conversation  with  O’Connor.  I see  he  has  thrown  him- 
self, body  and  soul,  into  the  revolution  of  his  country. 
Well,  if  we  succeed,  he  will  obtain,  and  deserves,  one  of 
the  first  stations  in  the  government.  He  is  a noble  fellow, 
that  is  the  truth  of  it.  I am  now  w^aiting  for  my  brevet 
and  order  to  join,  and  eke,  for  my  “gratification  d’entree 
en  campagne,”  which  amounts  to  SOOlivres,  together  with 
tw'O  month’s  pay,  which  wdll  make,  “en  numeraire,”  330 
livres  more ; and  my  trunk  has  not  yet  arrived  from  Brest, 
and  wffil  not  be  here  this  month,  and  before  that  time  I may 
be  at  Cologne,  where  our  head  quarters  are  fixed ; and  in 
my  trunk  are  two  gold  w^atches  and  chains,  and  my  flute, 
find  my  papers,  and  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  me ; and  so 
l am  in  perplexity  and  doubtful  dilemma.  I must  see  and 
spin  out  the  time,  if  possible,  till  my  trunk  arrives,  or  I 
shall  be  in  a state  of  anxiety  thereupon,  which  will  bo 
truly  alarming. 

February  19,  20,  21,  22.-^!  see  by  the  Courier  of  the 
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14th  instant,  that  Robert  and  William  Simms  are  arrested 
for  publishing  Arthur  O’Connor’s  letter,  as  it  should  seem, 
for  the  account  is  rather  confused.  I collect  from  another 
paragraph  in  the  same  paper,  that  they  were  released  on 
the  9th;  but  O'Connor  remains  in  custody.  He  has  pro- 
posed himself  as  candidate  for  the  county  Antrim,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  returned ; and  it  is  for  a letter  to  the 
electors  of  that  county  that  he  has  been  arrested.  Govern- 
ment will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  keep  him  out.  There 
is  now  scarcely  one  of  my  friends  in  Ireland  but  is  in  prison, 
atd  most  of  them  in  peril  of  their  lives ; for  the  system  of 
terror  is  carried  as  far  there  as  ever  it  was  in  France  in  the 
time  of  RobespieiTe.  1 think  I will  call  on  Carnot  to-day, 
and  propose  to  him  to  write  to  Dr  Reynolds,  to  have  some 
person  on  whom  we  can  depend,  sent  over  from  Ireland, 
in  order  to  confer  with  the  government  here.  It  may  be 
easily  done,  and  my  letter  will  go  in  perfect  safety  by  Mon- 
roe. Allons ! 

February  24 This  day  I called  on  Monroe,  and  gave 

him  a letter  of  eight  pages  for  Dr  Re}molds,  in  which  I give 
a detailed  account  of  our  late  expedition,  and  assure  him  of 
the  determination  of  the  French  government  to  persevere 
in  our  business.  I likewise  offer  him  a rapid  sketch  of  the 
present  posture  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  permanency  of  the  Republic,  together 
with  a brief  view  of  our  comparative  resources  as  to  England. 
Finally,  I desire  him,  observing  the  most  profound  secrecy 
and  rigid  caution,  to  wriie  to  Ireland,  and  by  preference,  if 
possible,  to  R.  S.,  to  send  a proper  person  to  Hamburgh, 
addressed  to  the  French  resident  there,  in  order  to  come  on 
to  Paris  and  confer  with  the  directory.  I calculate  if  nothing 
extraordinary  happens  to  delay  him,  that  that  person  may 
be  here  by  the  middle  of  July  next;  finally,  I desire  him  to 
assure  my  friends  that  we  have  stronger  hopes  than  ever  of 
success ; and  to  entreat  them,  in  the  mean  time,  to  remain 
quiet,  and  not  by  a premature  explosion,  give  the  English 
government  a pretext  to  let  loose  their  dragoons  upon  them. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  my  letter,  which  I have  every  rea- 
son to  hope  will  go  safe. 

February  25 — Walked  to  Nanterre  to  see  my  friendShee, 
with  whom  I will  spend  two  days. 
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March  3 — I have  lately  introduced  to  the  famous  Thomag 
Paine,  and  like  him  very  well.  He  is  vain  beyond  belief, 
but  he  has  reason  to  be  vain,  and  for  my  part  I forgive  him. 
He  has  done  wonders  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  both  in  Ame- 
rica and  Europe,  and  I believe  him  to  be  conscientiously  an 
honest  man.  He  converses  extremely  well ; and  I find  him 
wittier  in  discourse  than  in  his  writings,  where  his  humour 
is  clumsy  enough.  He  read  me  some  passages  from  a reply 
to  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
in  which  he  belabours  the  prelate  without  mercy.  He  seems 
to  plume  himself  more  on  bis  theology  than  his  politics,  in 
which  I do  not  agree  with  him.  I mentioned  to  him  that 
I had  known  Burke  in  England,  and  spoke  of  the  shattered 
state  of  his  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  only 
son  Richard.  Paine  immediately  said  that  it  was  the  Rights 
of  Man  which  had  broke  his  heart,  and  that  the  death  of 
his  son  gave  him  occasion  to  develope  the  chagrin  which 
had  preyed  upon  him  ever  since  the  appearance  of  that  work. 
I am  sure  the  Rights  of  Man  have  tonnented  Burke  exceed- 
ingly, but  I have  seen  myself  the  workings  of  a father’s 
grief  on  his  spirit,  and  I could  not  be  deceived,  Paine  has 
no  children ! Oh  ! my  little  babies,  if  I was  to  lose  my  Will, 
or  my  little  Pantom  ! Poor  little  souls  ; I doat  upon  them, 
and  on  their  darling  mother,  whom  I love  ten  thousand 
times  more  than  my  own  existence.  They  are  never  out 
of  my  thoughts.  But  to  return  to  Paine : he  drinks  like  a 
fish ; a misfortune  which  I have  known  to  befal  other  cele- 
brated  patriots ! I am  told  that  the  true  time  to  see  him  to 
advantage  is  about  ten  at  night,  with  a bottle  of  brandy  and 
water  before  him ; which  I can  very  well  conceive.  I have 
not  yet  had  that  advantage,  but  must  contrive  if  I can,  to  sup 
with  him  at  least  one  night  before  I set  off  for  the  aimy. 

March  11,  12 Applied  to-day  and  got  an  order  for  my 

arrears  since  the  1st  Nivore.  In  the  margin  of  the  order  I 
observed  the  following  note : ‘ ‘ Nota  L’activite  ei  la  grande 

utilite  de  cet  officier,  ont  ete  attestees  par  le  bureau  des 
officiers  generaux.”  Thisis  very  handsome.  [Here  follows 
an  account  of  General  Tone’s  journey  to  the  head  quarters 
of  General  Hoche  at  Cologne.] 

April  7 Cologne Went  with  the  adjutant-general, 

Gastines,  with  whom  I travelled,  to  the  quartier-general. 
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’ The  general  busy,  and  could  not  see  us,  but  sent  to  invite 
us  to  dinner.  Dinner  very  pleasant. 

April  9 Called  on  Mr  Shee  early,  and  mentioned  to 

him  my  present  situation.  After  turning  it  in  all  possible 
lights,  we  agreed  that  I should  write  a letter  to  the  general, 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  opening  a communication  with 
Ireland,  and  offering,  in  case  he  had  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  me,  to  go  in  person  to  Hamburgh  for  that  purpose.  Wrote 
the  letter  accordingly,  which  Mr  Shee  translated,  and  I 
signed. 

April  12 Saw  che  general  to-day,  for  an  instant,  before 

dinner.  He  told  me  he  had  read  my  letter,  approved  of 
the  plan;  and  had  in  consequence,  desired  Poitou  to  make 
out  a permission  for  me  to  go  to  Hamburgh.  I did  not 
like  the  word  “permission,”  and  therefore  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  him  again  after  dinner,  when  I told  him 
that  I did  not  desire  to  go  to  Hamburgh,  unless  he  himself 
thought  it  advisable,  and  requested,  that  in  that  case,  he 
W’ould  give  me  an  order,  specifically,  for  that  purpose ; as 
otherwise  it  might  appear  that  I had  applied  for  a conge,  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  was  not  the  case. 
He  entered  into  my  view  of  the  business  directly,  and  pro- 
mised me  to  have  the  order  made  accordingly  so  I am  in 
hopes  that  affair  will  be  settled  to  my  mind.  I took  this 
occasion  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  particular  directions  to 
give  me,  or  any  particular  person  to  whom  he  wislied  I sliould 
address  myself.  He  told  me  not.  That  all  J had  to  do  w^as 
o assure  my  friends  that  both  the  Prench  goveiTiment,  and 
himself  individually,  were  bent  as  much  as  ever  on  the  eman- 
cipation  of  Ireland,  that  preparations  were  making  for  a 
second  attempt,  which  w'ould  be  concluded  as  speedily  as 
the  urgency  of  affairs  would  admit ; that  it  was  a business 
which  the  Republic  would  never  give  up ; and  that  if  three 
expeditions  failed,  they  would  try  a fourth;  and  ever,  un:il 
thtey  succeeded.  He  desired  me  also  to  recommend  that 
this  determination  should  be  made  known,  through  tlve  me. 
dium  of  the  patriotic  prints  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  people  that  we  had  not  lost  sight  of  them.  I then  took 
my  leave,  and  we  wished  each  other  mutually  a good  voyage. 

J am  Yeiy  well  satisfied  with  the  turn  which  this  affair  is 
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like  to  take ; and  especially,  I am  infinitely  indebted  to  Ge* 
neral  Hoche  for  his  kindness  to  me  personally. 

April  17. — This  day  Fair  in,  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Cherin,  brought  me  the  order  for  my  departure,  enclosed  ia 
a very  friendly  letter  from  the  general  in-chief.  I do  not 
see  any  thing  concerning  my  frais  de  route,  so  I presume, 
that  part  of  the  business  is  refused.  It  is  well  it  is  no  worse. 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  THAT  GENERAL  TONE  WA3 
ATTACHED  TO  THE  BATAVIAN  AR?HY. 

[Notk  or  THE  Editor. — Before  my  fatherreached  Amsterdam,  the  war 
was  concluded,  and  Hoche  stopped  in  his  career  of  victory  by  the  news 
of  the  truce  with  Austria,  concluded  by  Buonaparte.  My  father’s  meeting 
with  his  family  w'as  short  and  deliglitfol.  He  travelled  wdth  us  about  a 
fortnight  through  Holland  and  Belgium,  left  us  at  Brussels,  and  on  the 
26th  of  May  -vvas  already  returned  to  head-quarters  at  Cologne,  whilst 
we  proceeded  on  to  Paris.  The  impoitant  events  wliicli  ensued  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  journal,  which  he  resumed  with  a new  sphit  on 
his  arrival.] 

May  26,  1797 — Cologne I see  to-day,  in  the  Journale 

Generale,  an  article  copied  from  an  English  paper,  dated 
about  a fortnight  ago,  which  mentions  that  a discovery  had 
been  made  in  Ireland  of  a communication  between  the  dis- 
contented party  there,  and  the  French ; that  one  of  the  party 
had  turned  traitor,  and  impeached  the  rest ; and  that,  on 
his  indication,  near  fifty  persons,  in  and  near  Belfast,  had 
been  arrested,  one  of  them  a Dissenting  clergyman ; that 
their  papers  had  been  all  seized ; and  that,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr  Pelham,  the  English  secretary,  they  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  a secret  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  All  this  looks  very  serious. 

June  4 — Friedberg — In  the  Moniteur  of  the  27th,  is  a 
long  article,  copied  from  the  English  paper  of  the  i8th  May, 
and  containing  the  substance  of  the  report  made  by  the  se- 
cret committee  above  mentioned;  most  of  the  facts  contained 
in  it  I was  already  acquainted  with ; the  organization  is, 
however,  much  more  complete  than  when  I left  Ireland. 
The  most  material  fact  is,  that  above  I00,u00  United  Irish- 
men exist  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that  they  have  a large 
quantity  of  arms,  and  at  least  eight  pieces  of  cannon  and 
one  mortar  concealed.  I presume  that  martial  law  is  pro- 
claimed long  before  this ; as  I see,  in  the  Frankfort  Gazette, 
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an  article  from  England  of  the  23rd  May,  viz,  five  days  after 
that  in  the  Moniteur,  which  mentions  two  or  three  skirmishes 
between  the  army  and  some  detached  portions  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  denominated  the  rebels,  in  which  the  army  had, 
of  course,  the  advantage.  I do  not  at  all  believe,  that  tho 
people  are  prepared  for  a serious  and  general  insurrection ; 
and,  in  short,  (why  should  I conceal  the  fact  ?)  I do  not 
believe  they  have  the  spirit.  It  is  not  fear  of  the  army,  but 
fear  of  the  law,  and  long  habits  of  slavery,  that  keep  them 
down.  It  is  not  fear  of  the  General,  but  fear  of  the  Judge. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  seems  Marquis  Cornwallis  is  named  to 
the  command  in  Ireland,  and  that  Lord  O’Neil, Mr  Conolly, 
and  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  have  resigned  their  regiments. 
The  example  of  the  last  has  been  followed  by  all  the  officers 
of  the  Kildare  militia ; this  lastcircumstance  is  in  some  de- 
gree consolatory. 

J une  1 2 — Quartier-general  at  Friedberg.  This  evening 
the  general  called  me  into  the  garden  and  told  me  he  had 
some  good  news  for  me.  He  then  asked,  “ did  I know  one 
Lewines  I answered  I did,  perfectly  well,  and  had  a high 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  patriotism.  “ Well,”  said  he, 
“ he  is  at  Neuwied,  waiting  to  see  you ; you  must  set  off  to- 
morrow morning,  when  you  join  him,  you  must  go  together 
to  Treves,  and  wait  for  further  orders.”  The  next  morning 
I set  off,  and  on  the  14th,  in  the  evening,  reached — 

J une  14 Neuwied,  where  I found  Lewines  waiting  for 

me.  I cannot  express  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  I felt 
at  seeing  him.  I gave  him  a full  account  of  all  my  labours 
and  of  every  thing  that  happened  since  I have  been  in 
France,  and  he  informed  me,  in  return,  of  every  thing  of 
consequence  relating  to  Irebrnd,  and  especially  to  my  friends 
now  in  jeopardy  there.  I cannot  pretend  to  detail  his  con- 
versation, which  occujiied  us  fully  during  our  stay  at  Neu- 
wied, and  our  journey  to — 

June  17 Treves,  where  we  arrived  on  the  I Jth.  What 

is  most  material  is,  that  he  is  sent  here  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  united  people  of  Ireland,  to  solicit,  on  their 
part,  the  assistance  in  troops,  arms,  and  money,  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  take  the  field,  and  assert  their  liberty,  the 
organization  of  the  people  is  complete,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ing but  the  point  d’appui.  His  instructions  are  to  apply  to 
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France,  Holland,  and  Spain.  At  Hamburgh,  where  be 
passed  only  two  months,  he  met  a senor  Nava,  an  officer 
of  rank  in  the  Spanish  navy,  sent  thither  by  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  on  some  mission  of  consequence,  he  opened  himself 
to  Nava,  who  wrote  off,  in  consequence,  to  his  court,  and 
received  an  answer,  general,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable.  A circumstance  which  augurs  well,  is, 
that  in  forty  days  from  the  date  of  Nava’s  letter,  he  received 
the  answer,  which  is  less  time  than  he  ever  knew  a courier  to 
arrive  in,  and  shows  the  earnestness  of  the  Spanish  minister. 
Lemnes’s  instructions  are  to  demand  of  Spain  £500,000 
sterling,  and  30,000  stand  of  arms.  At  Treves,  on  the 
loth,  Dalton,  the  general’s  aid-dc-camp,  came  express  wi,h 
orders  for  us  to  return  to — 

■ June  *21 — Coblentz;  where  we  arrived  on  the  21st,  and 
met  General  Hoche.  He  told  us  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  arrival  of  a British  negotiator,  for  that  the  directoiy 
were  determined  to  make  no  peace  but  on  conditions  which 
would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  England  longer  to  arrogate 
to  herself  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  dictate  her  laws 
to  all  the  maritime  powers.  He  added,  that  preparations 
were  making  also  in  Holland  for  an  expedition,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  he  would  communicate  to  us  in  two  or  three 
days ; and,  in  the  meantime,  he  desired  us  to  attend  him  to — 

J line  *24 — Cologne At  9 o’clock  at  night  the  general 

sent  us  a letter  from  General  Daendels,  commander-in  chief 
of  the  army  of  the  Batavian  republic  acquainting  him  that 
every  thing  was  in  the  greatest  forwardness,  and  would  be 
ready  in  a very  few  days,  that  the  army  and  the  navy  were 
in  the  beat  possible  spirit,  that  the  committee  for  foreign  af- 
fairs (the  directory  per  interim  of  the  Batavian  republic) 
desired  most  earnestly  to  see  him  without  loss  of  time,  in. 
order  to  make  the  definitive  arrangements,  and  especially 
they  prayed  him  to  bring  with  him  the  deputy  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  w^hich  Daendels  repeated  two  or  three  times  in 
his  letter.  In  consequence  of  this,  I waited  on  the  general, 
whom  I found  in  his  bed  in  the  Cour  Imperiale,  and  received 
his  orders  to  set  off’  with  Lewiues  wir.liout  loss  of  time,  and 
attend  him  at — 

June  27 The  Hague,  where  we  arrived  accordingly, 

having  travelled  day  and  night.  In  the  evening  we  went 
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to  the  comedie,  where  we  met  the  general  in  a sort  of  pub- 
lic iiicoguito  ; that  is  to  say,  he  had  combed  the  powder  oul 
of  his  hair,  and  was  iu  a plain  regimental  frock.  After  tho 
play,  v/e  followed  him  to  his  lodging  at  the  Lion  d’Or,  where 
he  gave  us  a full  detail  of  what  was  preparing  in  Holland. 

He  began  by  telling  us  that  the  Dutch  governor,  General 
Daendels,  and  Admiral  De  Winter,  were  sincerely  actuated 
by  a desire  to  effectuate  something  striking  to  rescue  their 
country  from  that  state  of  oblivion  and  decadence  into  which 
it  had  fallen : that,  by  the  most  indefatigable  exertions  on 
their  part,  they  had  got  together,  at  the  Texel,  sixteen  sail 
of  the  line,  and  eight  or  ten  frigates,  all  ready  for  sea,  and  in 
the  highest  condition ; that  they  intended  to  embark  15,000 
men,  the  whole  of  their  national  troops,  3000  stand  of 
arms,  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  money  for  their  pay  and 
subsistence  for  three  months ; that  he  had  the  best  opinion 
of  the  sincerity  of  ail  parties,  and  of  the  courage  and  con« 
duct  of  the  general  and  admiral,  but  that  here  was  the 
difficulty,  the  French  government  had  demanded  that  at 
least  5000  French  troops,  the  elite  of  the  army,  should  be 
embarked,  instead  of  a like  number  of  Dutch ; in  which  case, 
if  the  demand  was  acceded  to,  he  would  himself  take  the 
command  of  the  united  army,  and  set  off  for  the  Texel  di- 
rectly ; but  that  the  Dutch  government  made  great  difficul- 
ties, alleging  a variety  of  reiisons,  of  which  some  were  good, 
that  they  said  the  French  troops  Avould  never  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Dutch  navy,  and  that,  in  that  case,  they 
could  not  pretend  to  enforce  it  on  their  own,  without  making 
unjust  distinctions,  and  giving  a reasonable  ground  for  jea- 
lousy and  discontent  to  their  army ; “but  the  fact  is,”  said 
Hochc,  “ that- the  committee,  Daendels,  and  De  Winter,  are  ^ 
anxious  that  the  Batavian  republic  should  have  the  whole 
glory  of  the  expedition  if  it  succeeds ; they  feel  that  their 
country  has  been  forgotten  in  Europe,  and  they  are  risking 
every  thing,  even  to  their  last  stake,  for  if  this  fails,  they 
are  ruined — in  order  to  restore  the  national  character.  The 
demand  of  the  French  government  is  now  before  the  com- 
mittee, if  it  is  acceded  to,  I will  go  myself ; and,  at  all 
ewnts,  i will  present  you  both  to  the  committee,  and  wa 
will  probably  then  settle  the  matter  definitively.”  Both 
Lcwincs  and  1 now  found  ourselves  in  a considerable  diffi- 
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cnlty.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  have  Hoehe  and  his  500()  grenadiers  ; on  the 
other,  it  was  most  unreasonable  to  propose  any  tiling  which 
could  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch  people,  at  a moment 
when  they  were  making  unexampled  exertions  in  our  favour 
and  risking^  as  Hoche  himself  said,  their  last  sliip  and  last 
shilling  to  emancipate  us.  1 cursed  and  swore  like  a dra- 
goon, it  went  to  my  very  heart’s  blood  and  midritf  to  give 
up  the  general  and  our  brave  lads,  5000  of  whom  I would 
prefer  to  any  10,000  in  Europe;  on  the  other  hand,  I could 
not  but  see  that  the  Dutch  were  perfectly  reasonable  in  the 
desire  to  have  the  whole  reputation  of  an  aifair  prepared 
and  arranged  entirely  at  their  expense,  and  at  such  an  ex- 
pense. I confess  Hoche’s  renouncing  the  situation  which 
he  might  command,  is  an  effort  of  very  great  virtue.  It  is 
true,  he  is  doing  exactly  what  an  honest  man  and  a good 
citizen  ought  to  do,  he  is  preferring  the  interests  of  his 
country  to  his  own  private  views  ; that,  however,  does  not 
prevent  my  regarding  his  conduct,  in  this  instance,  with 
great  admiration,  and  I shall  never  forget  it. 

June  28 — This  morning,  at  ten,  Le wines  and  I went 
with  General  Hoche  to  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs, 
Mhicli  we  found  sitting.  There  were  eight  or  nine  mem- 
hers,  of  whom  I do  not  know  all  the  names,  together  with 
General  I'aendels.  Those  whose  names  I learned,  were 
citizens  Hahn  (who  seemed  to  have  great  influence  among 
them),  Bekker,  Van  Leyden  and  Grasveldt.  General  Hoche 
began  by  stating  extremely  well  the  history  of  our  affairs, 
since  he  had  interested  himself  in  them ; he  pressed,  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  we  could  wish,  the  advantages  to  be 
reaped  from  the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  success,  if  the  attempt  were  once  made,  and  the 
necessity  of  attempting  it,  if  at  aU,  immediately.  It  was 
citizen  Hahn  who  replied  to  him.  He  said  he  was  heartily 
glad  to  find  the  measure  sanctioned  by  so  high  an  opinion 
as  that  of  General  Hoche  ; that  originally  the  object  of  the 
Dutch  government  was  to  have  invaded  England,  in  order 
to  have  operated  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  French  army, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  in  Ireland ; that  cir- 
cumstances being  totally  changed  in  that  regard,  they  had 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  government,  and  re- 
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solved  to  go  into  Ireland  ; that,  for  this  pui*pose,  they  had 
made  the  greatest  exertions,  and  had  now  at  the  Texel  an. 
armament  of  16  sail  of  the  line,  10  frigates,  15,000  troops  | 
in  the  best  condition,  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  pay  for  the  ' 
whole  for  three  months ; but  that  a difficulty  had  been  raised 
vdthin  a few  days,  in  consequence  of  a requisition  of  the 
minister  of  marine,  Truguet,  who  wished  to  have  5000 
French  troops,  instead  of  so  many  Dutch,  to  be  disembarked 
in  consequence.  That  this  'was  a measure  of  extreme  risk, 
inasmuch  as  the  discipline  of  the  Dutch  na'v^'  was  very  j 

severe,  and  such  as  the  French  troops  would  probably  not  | 

submit  to ; that,  in  that  case,  they  could  not  pretend  to  ! 

enforce  it  with  regard  to  their  own  troops,  the  consequence  | 

of  which  would  be  a relaxation  of  all  discipline.  TMs  was 
precisely  what  General  Floche  told  us  last  night.  He  ; 

immediately  replied,  that,  such  being  the  case,  he  would  * 

take  on  himself  to  withdraw  the  demand  of  the  minister  of 
marine,  and  satisfy  the  directory  as  to  the  justice  of  their 
observations ; and  that  he  hoped,  all  difficulty  on  that  head 
being  removed,  they  would  press  the  embarkation  without 
a moment’s  delay.  It  was  easy  to  see  the  most  lively  sa- 
tisfaction on  all  their  faces  at  this  declaration  of  General 
Hoche,  which  certainly  does  him  the  greatest  honour. 
General  Daendels,  especially,  was  beyond  measure  de- 
lighted. They  told  us  then  that  they  hoped  all  -would  be 
ready  in  a fortnight.  A member  of  the  committee,  I be- 
lieve, it  was  V an  Leyden,  then  asked  us,  supposing  every 
thing  succeeded  to  our  wish,  wffiat  was  the  definite  object 
of  the  Irish  people.  To  which  we  replied  categorically,  that 
it  was  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  England,  break  for  ever  the 
connexion  now  existing  with  that  country,  and  constitute 
ourselves  a free  and  independent  people.  They  all  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  this  reply;  and  Van  Leyden  observed 
that  he  had  travelled  through  Ireland,  and  to  judge  from 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  extreme  misery  of  the  poor,  no 
^country  in  Europe  had  so  crying  a necessity  for  a revolution. 

To  which  Lewines  and  I replied,  as  is  most  religiously  the 
truth,  that  one  great  motive  of  our  conduct  in  this  business 
was  the  conviction  of  the  wretched  state  of  our  peasantry^ 
and  the  determination,  if  possible,  to  amend  it.  The  poli- 
tical object  of  our  visit  being  now  ntai'ly  ascertained,  Hahn, 
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in  the  name  of  the  committee,  observed  that  he  hoped  either 
Iiewines  or  I would  be  of  the  expedition,  as  our  presence 
with  the  general  would  be  indispensable.  To  which  Hoche 
replied  “ that  I was  ready  to  go,”  and  he  made  the  offer, 
on  my  part,  in  a manner  peculiarly  agreeable  to  my  feel- 
ings. It  was  then  fixed  that  I should  set  off  for  the  army 
of  Sambre  et  Meuse  for  my  trunk,  and  especially  for  my 
papers,  and  that  Lewines  should  remain  at  the  Hague,  at 
the  orders  of  the  committee,  until  my  return,  which  might 
be  seven  or  eight  days.  The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

July  1 Arrived  at  Cologne,  where  I found  the  general. 

He  told  me  that,  as  he  had  expected,  the  minister  of  marine 
was  piqued,  and  had  given  orders,  in  consequence,  to  pre- 
pare every  thing  at  Brest  ^sdth  the  greatest  possible  expe- 
dition ; that  he  had  if  necessary  £300,000,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  minister ; that  he  had  just  received  orders  from  the 
directory  to  proceed  instantly  to  Paris,  by  way  of  Dunkirk; 
that  from  Paris  he  would  set  off  for  Brest,  where  every 
thing  would  be  ready  in  a fortnight,  and  in  a month  he 
hoped  to  be  in  Ireland.  He  then  ordered  me  £50  sterling, 
with  orders  to  return  immediately  to  the  Hague,  with  a 
letter  for  General  Daendels.  I told  him,  that  if  he  expected 
to  be  ready  so  soon,  it  was  my  wish  not  to  quit  him.  He 
replied,  he  had  considered  it,  and  thought  it  best  I should 
accompany  Daendels,  on  which  I acquiesced.  I then  took 
occasion  to  speak  on  a subject  which  had  weighed  very 
much  on  my  mind ; I mean  the  degree  of  influence  which 
the  French  might  be  disposed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  in 
Ireland,  and  which  I had  great  reason  to  fear  would  be 
greater  than  we  might  choose  to  allow  them.  In  the  Ga. 
zette  of  that  day  there  was  a proclamation  of  Buonaparte’s, 
addressed  to  the  government  of  Genoa,  which  I thought 
most  grossly  improper  and  indecent,  as  touching  on  the 
indispensable  rights  of  the  people.  I read  the  most  obnox- 
ious passages  to  Hoche ; and  observed,  that  if  Buonaparte 
commanded  in  Ireland,  and  were  to  publish  there  so  indis- 
creet a proclamation,  it  would  have  a most  ruinous  effect ; 
that  in  Italy  such  dictation  might  pass,  but  never  in  Ireland, 
where  we  understood  our  rights  too  well  to  submit  to  it. 
Hoche  answered  me,  “ I understand  you,  but  you  may  be 
at  ease  in  that  respet ; Buonaparte  has  been  my  scholar, 
c 
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but  he  shall  nerer  he  my  master.’*  He  then  launched  out 
into  a very  severe  critique  on  Buonaparte’s  conduct,  which 
certainly  has  latterly  been  terribly  indiscreet,  to  say  no 
worse  of  it ; and  observed  that,  as  to  bis  victories,  it  was 
easy  to  gain  victories  with  such  troops  as  he  commanded ; 
especially  when  the  general  made  no  difficulty  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  these  victories  had  cost 
the  republic  200,000  men.  A great  deal  of  what  Hoche 
said  was  very  true,  but  I could  see  at  the  bottom  of  it  a 
very  great  jealousy  of  Buonaparte. 

July  8 Arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  the  Texel,  and 

went  immediately  on  board  the  admiral’s  ship,  the  Vryheid, 
of  74  guns ; a superb  vessel.  Found  General  Daendels 
aboard,  who  presented  me  to  Admiral  De  Winter,  who  com- 
mands the  expedition. 

July  13. — I have  had  a good  deal  of  discourse  to-day 
with  General  Daendels,  and  I am  more  and  more  pleased 
with  him.  His  plan  is,  to  place  such  of  our  people  as  may 
present  themselves  at  first  in  the  cadres  of  the  regiments 
which  we  bring  out,  until  our  battalions  are  1000  each ; 
that  then  we  may  form  a corps,  and  he  will  give  us  proper 
officers  to  discipline  and  organize  it ; that  he  ■will  keep  tho 
main  army  of  18,000  or  20,000  men  in  activity,  and  leave 
the  security  of  our  communications,  the  guarding  of  passes, 
rivers,  &c,  to  the  national  troops,  until  they  are  in  a cer- 
tain degree  disciplined.  A great  deal  of  this  is  good,  but 
we  must  be  brought  more  forward  in  the  picture  than  that, 
for  every  reason  in  the  world.  I replied,  that  the  outline 
of  his  plan  was  just ; but  that  cases  might  occur  where  it 
would  be  necessary  to  depart  from  it  occasionally.  For 
instance,  if  the  militia  were  to  join  us,  they  ought  not,  nor 
would  they  consent  to  be,  incorporated  in  the  Dutch  bat- 
talions. Daendels  said  “ certainly  not ; that  he  kne'W 
what  the  esprit  de  corps  was  too  well  to  think  of  it ; that 
the  militia  battalions  would,  in  that  case,  become  them- 
selves cadres  of  regiments so  that  affair  will  be  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

July  14 — General  Daendels  showed  me  to-day  his  in- 
structions from  the  Dutch  government.  They  are  fair  and 
honest,  and  I have  no  doubt  he  will  act  up  to  them.  The 
of  them  is  always  to  maintain  the  charactei  of  a feiUi- 
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ful  ally ; not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
people ; to  aid  them  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  estab- 
lish their  liberty  and  independence;  and  to  expect  no 
condition  in  return,  but  that  we  should  throw  off  the 
English  yoke  ; and  that,  when  all  was  settled  on  that  score, 
we  should  arrange  our  future  commerce  with  the  Dutch 
republic  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  and  accom- 
modation. 

July  24,  25,  26 — To-day  I saw  in  the  Dutch  papers 
that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Erench  ministry. 
Talleyrand  Perigord,  ci-devant  bishop  of  Autun,  whom  I 
saw  in  Philadelpliia,  is  appointed  to  the  foreign  affair’s,  in 
place  of  Charles  de  la  Croix ; Pleville  Pelet  to  the  marine, 
in  place  of  Truguet ; Lenoir  Laroche  to  the  police,  in  place 
of  Cochon;  Erancais  de  Neufchateau  to  the  interior,  in 
place  of  Benezeach ; and  Hoche  to  the  war  department,  in 
place  of  Petiet.  Of  all  these  new  men  I only  knew  Hoche. 
Sat  dowm  immediately  and  wrote  him  a letter  of  congratu- 
lation, in  wliich  I took  occasion  to  mention  the  negotiation 
now  going  on  at  Lisle,  with  the  English  plenipotentiai’y, 
Lord  Malmesbm’y ; and  prayed  him,  in  case  that  peace 
was  inevitable,  to  exert  his  interest  to  get  an  article  in- 
serted, to  restore  to  their  country  or  liberty  all  the  Irish 
patriots  wLo  are  in  exile  or  in  prison ; and  assuring  him, 
.at  the  same  time,  that  I should  never  profit  of  such  an  ar- 
ticle, as  I never  would  return  to  Ireland  whilst  she  re- 
mained in  slavery. 

July  27,  28 Yesterday  we  had  a sort  of  fair  wind,  but 

which  came  so  late,  and  \vas  so  feeble,  that  we  could  not 
weigh  anchor ; at  eight  in  the  evening  it  came  round  to  the 
west,  as  bad  as  ever ; and  to  day  it  is  not  much  better.  I 
am  w'eary  of  my  life.  The  Erench  are  fitting  out  a squad- 
ron at  Brest,  which,  it  now  appears,  is  to  be  only  of  twelve 
sail  of  the  line.  Lord  Bridport’s  fleet  is  twenty- two  sail ; 
ergo,  he  may  detach  with  perfect  security  seven  sail  to  re- 
inforce Duncan,  who  will  then  have  at  least  nineteen  sail 
against  our  fifteen ; ergo,  he  will  beat  us,  &c.  Damn  it 
to  all  eternity  for  me.  i am  in  a transport  of  rage,  which 
I cannot  describe.  Every  thing  now  depends  upon  the 
wind,  and  we  are  totally  helpless. 

July  29 1 like  De  Winter’s  behaviour  very  much;  there 
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is  nothing  like  fanfaronade  in  it ; and  I fancy  Duncan  will 
have  warm  work  of  it  to-morrow  morning.  The  wind  to- 
night is  excellent,  and  blows  fresh ; if  it  holds,  as  I trust 
in  God  it  may,  to-moiTOw  at  eight  o’clock  we  shall  be  un- 
der weigh,  being  the  hour  of  the  tide. 

August  5 This  morning  arrived  aboard  the  Vryheid, 

Lowry,  of  county  Down,  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, and  John  Tennant,  of  Belfast.  I am  in  no  degree 
delighted  with  the  intelligence  which  they  bring.  The 
persecution  in  Ireland  is  at  its  height;  and  the  people 
there,  seeing  no  prospect  of  succour,  which  has  been  so 
long  promised  to  them,  are  beginning  to  lose  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  their  chiefs,  whom  they  almost  suspect  of 
deceiving  them.  They  ground  their  suspicions  on  the  great 
crisis  of  the  mutiny  being  sufiered  to  pass  by,  without  the 
French  government  making  the  smallest  attempt  to  profit 
of  it ; and  I can  hardly  blame  them.  If  either  the  Dutch 
or  the  French  can  effectuate  a lauding,  I do  not  believe  the 
present  submission  of  the  people  will  prevent  their  doing 
what  is  right ; and  if  no  landing  can  be  effectuated,  no  part 
remains  for  the  people  to  adopt  but  submission  or  flight. 

August  1 2 To  night  A dmiral  De  Winter  took  me  into 

secret,  and  told  me  he  had  prepared  a memorial  to  his  go- 
vernment, stating  that  the  present  plan  was  no  longer  ad- 
visable ; and,  in  consequence,  he  proposed  that  it  should 
be  industriously  published  that  the  expedition  was  given 
up ; that  the  troops  should  be  disembarked,  except  from 
2500  to  3000  men,  of  the  elite  of  the  army,  who,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition,  should  remain  on  board  the  frigates,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  fastest-sailing  transports ; that,  as  the  vigi- 
lance of  tlie  enemy  would  probably  be  relaxed  in  conse- 
quence, tills  flotilla  should  profit  of  the  first  favourable 
moment  to  put  to  sea  and  push  for  their  original  destinar 
tion,  where  they  should  land  the  men,  aims,  and  artillery, 
and  he  would  charge  himself  with  the  execution  of  this 
plan  ; that,  by  this  means,  even  if  they  failed,  the  republic 
would  be  at  no  very  great  loss,  and  if  they  succeeded,  must 
gain  exceedingly ; that  she  would  preserve  her  grand  fleet, 
which  was  now  her  last  stake ; and  during  the  winter  would 
be  able  to  augment  it,  so  as  to  open  the  next  campaign,  in 
case  peace  n as  not  made  during  the  winter,  with  twenty 
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sail  of  the  line  in  the  North  Seu ; whereas,  on  the  present 
system,  to  the  execution  of  which  were  opposed  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy,  extra  consumption  of  provisions,  and 
especially  the  lateness  of  the  season,  a successful  engage- 
ment at  sea  would  not  ensure  the  success  of  the  measm-e ; 
and  an  unsuccessful  one,  by  ruining  the  fleet,  would  render 
it  impossible  for  the  Republic  to  recover,  for  a long  time 
at  least,  the  blow.  These  are  most  certainly  very  strong 
reasons;  and,  unfortunately,  the  wind  gives  them  every 
hour  fresh  -weight.  1 answered,  that  I did  not  see  at  pre- 
sent any  solid  objection  to  propose  to  his  system;  and  that 
all  1 had  to  say  was,  that  if  the  Batavian  republic  sent  but 
a corporal’s  guard  to  Ireland,  I was  ready  to  make  one. 
So  here  is  our  expedition  in  a hopeful  way.  It  is  most 
terrible.  Twice  within  nine  months  has  England  been 
saved  by  the  wind. 

August  13 The  general  returned  last  night,  and  this 

morning  he  mentioned  to  me  the  admiral’s  plan,  in  which 
he  said  he  did  not  well  see  his  way ; and  wa.s  proceeding 
to  give  me  his  reasons,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  Ge- 
neral Dumonceau,  our  second  in  command,  and  a heap  of 
officers,  who  broke  up  oui*  conversation.  When  he  renews 
it,  I will  support  De  Winter’s  plan  as  far  as  I am  able.  The 
wind  is  as  foul  as  ever. 

August  15 As  it  will  require  from  three  weeks  to  a 

month  to  arrange  matters  for  the  expedition  on  the  present 
plan,  Lowry  and  Tennant  have  determined  to  go  on  to  the 
Hague,  and  if  they  have  time,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  see 
M‘Neven  and  Lewines,  and  to  join  with  them  in  endea- 
vouring to  procure  assistance  from  France ; and  especially, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a small  armament  to  co-operate  with 
that  from  the  Texel ; and  which,  by  spreading  the  alarm, 
and  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  must  produce 
the  most  beneflcial  effects.  It  is  likewise  their  wish  that  I 
should  accompany  them ; and  if  I had  the  time  and  money 
to  spare,  I should  like  it  well  enough,  and  1 think  it  might 
do  good.  In  consequence,  it  was  determined  this  morning 
that  I should  return  immediately  aboard  the  Vryheid, 
De  Winter  has  not  yet  received  the  answer  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  his  plan. 

August  19,  20 — Yesterday  morning  the  general  and 
Grasveldt  set  off  for  the  Hague  in  one  carriage',  and  Lowry, 
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Tennant,  and  I,  in  another.  Breakfasted  rrith  the 
ral.  He  told  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  government 
had  rejected  the  plan  proposed  by  the  admiral,  viz : to 
transport  2500  men,  and  the  arms,  stores,  and  ammuni- 
tion ; and  had  determined  to  persist  in  their  original  de- 
sign ; tliat,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  lateness  of  the 
seiiflOTK  he  had  prepared  a memorial,  which  he  showed  me,- 
for  a ivow  arrangement,  which  is  shortly  this  ; To  sail  out 
and  fight  Admiral  Duncan.  If  the  issue  of  the  battle  be 
favourable,  to  pass  over  immediately  15,000  men^  or  as 
many  more  as  we  can  send,  in  every  thing  that  will  swim, 
to  Scotland,-  to  seize,  in  the  first  instancej^ on  Edinburgh, 
and  march  right  to  Glasgow,  taking  every  possible  means 
to  alarm  the  enemy  with  the  idea  Oiat  we  meant  to  pene- 
trate by  the  north  of  England,  which  is  to  b^  done  by  do- 
tacliing  flying  parties,  making  requisitions,  &c,  on  tha« 
side ; to  maintain  oui'selves,  meantime,  behind  the  canal 
which  joins  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  having  our 
riglit  at  Dumbarton  and  our  left  at  Falkirk,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  for  I have  not,  at  present,  either  the  map 
or  tlfe  memorial  before  me ; . to  collect  all  the  vessels  in  the 
Clyde,  and  pass  over  the  army  to  the  North  of  Ireland. 

August  24 — Hard  work  at  the  newspapers.  All  we 
have  found  remarkable  is,  that  Roger  O’Connor  surren- 
dered himself,  and  was  discharged  about  the  middle  of 
July;  Arthur  O’Connor,  the  3d  of  July,  liis  sureties  being 
Fitzgerald  and  Emmet ; and  it  should  seem,  though  it  is 
not  very  clearly  expressed,  that  nearly,  if  not  the  whole  of 
tlie  other  state  prisoners,  have  been  also  enlarged.  God 
Almighty  send  ! If  we  arrive,  they  will  be  of  use ; if  we 
do  not,  at  least  they  are  not  languishing  in  prison. 

August  26. — I'he  general  has  submitted  his  plan  to 
General  Dejean,  who  appi-oves  of  it  entirely  in  a military 
point  of  view,  provided  the  frigates  can  get  round  to  meet 
us  ; but  of  this,  barring  some  unforeseen  accident,  I think 
tliere  can  be  little  doubt ; inasmuch  as  the  admiral  himself, 
who  seems  at  present  cool  enough  in  all  that  concerns  tha 
expedition,  has  already,  in  his  project  of  the  10th  instant, 
not  only  given  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of 
effectuating,  with  frigates,  the  passage  north  about,  but 
even  to  command  the  expedition.  The  generaFi 

plan  h now  beinre  the  'gov^nraoH^  with  (itoerid  Deic&a'& 
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approbation,  and  he  tells  me  he  has  strong  hopes  it  will 
be  adopted. 

September  1 — A new  system,  rendered  indispensable  by 
the  course  of  events,  has  been  mentioned  to  me  to-day  by 
the  general,  which  will  probably  oblige  me  to  make  a course 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Sambre  et  Meuse,  and 
from  thence  to  Paris.  Admiral  Duncan’s  fleet  has  been 
reinforced  to  twenty- one  sail  of  the  line ; so  that,  even  if 
the  wind  come  round  in  oui*  favour,  it  would  be  madness 
in  us  to  venture  an  action  with  such  a terrible  inferiority  of 
force ; in  addition  to  which,  we  have  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  delays  qpcasioned  by  the  wind,  not  above  ten-^days* 
provisions  remaining  for  the  troops  on  board.  The  plan 

proposed  is,  in  fact,  but  an  improvement  on  the  last  one 

viz,  to  land  the  troops,  and  quarter  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  as  to  be  able  to  collect  them  in  forty-eight  hours ; 
to  appear  to  have  renounced  the  idea  of  the  expedition,  but 
in  the  mean  time  to  rcvictual  the  fleet  with  all  ^ligence  and 
secrecy,  which  may  occupy  probably  a month ; to  endeavour 
even  to  reinforce  it  by  one  or  two  vessels,  who  might,  in 
that  time,  be  got  ready  for  sea.  All  this  will  bring  us  to 
the  time  of  the  equinox,  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  tho 
enemy,  who  will  besides,  it  is  probable,  have  relaxed  in 
his  vigilance,  in  consequence  of  these  manoeuvres,  to  keep 
the  sea.  When  all  is  ready,  the  troops  are  to  be  re-em- 
barked with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  a push  to  be  made 
instantly  for  Scotland,  as  already  detailed.  Such  is  the 
present  idea,  which  we  shall  probably  lick  into  more  shape. 
The  general  talks  of  sending  me  to  the  Hague  to  confer 
with  the  Dutch  government  and  General  Dejean,  from 
thence  to  Wetzlar,  to  communicate  with  Hoche,  and  from 
lienee  to  Paris,  to  open  the  aflair  to  the  minister  of  marine. 

September  2,  3 This  day  the  general  gave  me  my  in- 

structions to  set  off  to  join  General  Hoche  at  Wetzlar,  and 
give  him  a copy  of  the  memorial  containing  the  plan  already 
mentioned.  In  addition,  he  gave  me  verbal  instructions  to 
the  following  purport,  that,  in  addition  to  the  written  plan, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  follow  up  the  first  debarkation  by 
by  a second  of  15,000  of  the  French  troops,  now  in  the  pay 
of  Holland ; with  which  reinforcement,  the  army,  being 
brought  up  to  30,000  men,  could  maintain  itself  in  Scotland 
in  spite  of  any  force  that  could  be  brought  ’gainst  them; 
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that  they  might  even  penetrate  into  England,  and  by  that 
means  force  the  enemy  to  a peace;  that  25,000  might  be 
employed  on  this  service,  and  the  remaining  5000  detached 
into  Ireland,  from  whence  it  was  morally  certain  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  to  defend 
England  itself.  That,  if  General  Hoche  would,  in  that 
case,  take  the  command  of  the  united  armies,  he  (Daendels) 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  serve  under  him ; if  not,  he 
was  ready  to  serve  under  any  other  Erench  general,  being 
a senior  officer ; in  which  case  each  army  was,  as  to  all 
matters  of  discipline,  administration,  &c,  to  remain  under 
their  respective  chiefs. 

September  13. — This  day  I saw  General  Hoche,  who  is 
just  returned  from  Frankfort ; he  has  been  very  ill  with  a 
violent  cold,  and  has  still  a cough,  which  makes  me  seriously 
uneasy  about  him ; he  does  not  seem  to  apprehend  any 
thing  himself ; but  I should  not  be  surprised,  for  my  part, 
if,  in  three  months,  he  were  in  a rapid  consumption.  He 
is  dreadfully  altered,  and  has  a dry  hollow  cough,  that  it 
is  distressing  to  the  last  degree  to  hear.  I should  be  most 
sincerely  and  truly  sorry  if  anything  were  to  happen  him ; 
but  I very  much  fear  he  will  scarcely  throw  off  his  present 
illness.  I immediately  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  my 
arrival,  gave  him  Daendel’s  plan,  and  the  map  of  Scotland, 
and  such  further  elucidation  as  I was  able,  in  conversation. 
He  shook  his  head  at  the  idea  of  a second  embarkation  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde ; and  observed,  that,  if  we  got  safe 
into  Scotland,  the  British  would  immediately  detach  a squa- 
dron of  frigates  into  the  Irish  channel,  which  would  arrive 
to  a moral  certainty  before  the  Dutch  frigates,  which  were, 
according  to  the  plan  proposed,  to  go  north  about,  and  that 
they  would  thus  cut  us  off  all  communication  with  Ireland. 

September  21.. — The  death  of  General  Hoche  having 
broken  my  connexion  with  the  army  of  Sambre  et  Meuse, 
where  I have  no  longer  any  business,  I applied  this  day 
(20th)  for  an  order  to  set  off  for  Paris,  which  I obtained 
instantly  from  General  Lefebvre,  who  commands  in  chief, 
per  interim.  Set  off  at  four  o’clock  and  travelled  all  nightj; 
arrived  at  twelve  on  the  21st,  at  Coblentz,  and  at  night  at 
Bonn. 
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EXTRACTS 

FE03I  THB 

JOUENxiL  OF  1797— 179S, 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  THAT  GENERAL  TONE  WAS 
ATTACHED  TO  THE  ARMEE  D^ANGLETERRE, 


October  1,  1797,  or  tliereabonts,  I arriyed  in  Paris, 
where  I had  the  satisfaction  to  find  my  wife  and  little  babies 
in  health  and  spirits ; went  to  Lewines,  who  is  in  high 
favour  here  with  every  body ; he  is  all  but  acknowledged 
as  minister  from  Ireland,  and  I am  heartily  glad  of  it : for 
I have  an  excellent  opinion  of  his  integidty  and  talents. 

October  15 — The  peace  is  at  last  concluded  with  the 
emperor,  and  England  only  remains.  With  the  conditions 
of  the  peace,  strictly  speaking,  I have  nothing  to  do,  my 
great  object  and  wish  being  confined  to  the  prostration  of 
English  tyranny-  Yet  it  is  a great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
see  that  they  are  as  favourable  as  I think  any  reasonable 
man  can  desire.  The  Cisalpine  Eepublic  is  acknowledged, 
and  I fancy  we  have  got  the  Rhine  for  our  limit.  Venice 
goes  to  the  emperor,  which  is  bad,  if  it  could  be  helped ; 
but  we  cannot  get  ever}^  thing.  General  Berthier  w'as  the 
bearer  of  this  great  news.  Firing  of  cannon,  bonfires,  illu- 
minations— Paris  w'as  that  day  in  great  glory. 

The  day  after  the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  I saw  an 
arr^t6  of  the  directory,  ordaining  the  formation  of  an  army, 
to  be  called  L’Arm^e  d’ Angleterre ; and  appointing  Buo- 
naparte to  command  it.  Bravo ! This  looks  as  if  they 
were  in  earnest.  G eneral  Desaix,  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
who  distinguished  himself  ^so  much  by  his  defence  of  Kehl 
against  Prince  Charles  in  the  last  campaign,  is  ordered  to 
superintend  the  organization  of  the  army  until  the  arrival 
of  Buonaparte.  All  this  is  famous  news. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  I should  have  forgotten  to 
mention  in  its  place,  Uie  famous  battle  fought  on  the  lith 
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of  October,  between  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Dan- 
can,  and  the  Dutch,  commanded  by  Do  AVinter.  It  shows 
the  necessity  of  making  memorandums  on  the  moment. 

’ There  never  was  a more  complete  victory  than  that  gained 
by  the  English.  The  fleets  were  equal  in  number,  but  they 
had  "the  advantage  in  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal. 
De  Winter  fought  like  a lion,  and  defended  himself  to  the 
last  extremity ; but  was  at  length  forced  to  strike,  as  were 
nine  of  his  fleet  out  of  sixteen,  whereof  it  consisted.  Av^ith 
him  w^ere  taken  the  Admirals  Keyntzies,  who  is  since  dead^ 
and  Meurer.  Bloys  lost  liis  right  aim,  and  Story  is  the 
only  one  who  came  oif  clear ; the  two  last  were  not  taken. 
I cannot  conceive  why  the  Dutch  government  sent  out  their 
fleet  at  that  season,  without  motive  or  object,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  direct  treason,  and 
that  the  fleet  was  sold  to  Pitt ; and  so  think  Barras,  Ple- 
ville  le  Pelley,  and  even  Meyer,  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
whom  I have  seen  once  or  twice.  It  was  well  I was  not 
aboard  the  Vryheid.  If  I had,  it  would  have  been  a pretty 
piece  of  business.  I fancy  I am  not  to  be  caught  at  sea  by 
the  English : for  this  is  the  second  escape  I have  had  ; and 
by  land  I mock  myself  of  them. 

Kovember  9 This  day  General  Hedouville  brought  me 

to  General  Berthier,  and  presented  me  to  him,  recommend- 
ing me  in  the  warmest  manner.  AV'e  had  very  little  con- 
versation, but  he  promised  to  speak  of  me  to  General  Buo- 
naparte, whom  he  sets  off  to  join  in  three  or  four  days. 
Two  days  after,  I called,  and  left  for  him  a memorial  of 
about  five  lines,  addressed  to  Buonaparte,  offering  my  ser- 
vices, &c.  It  is  droll  enough  I should  be  writing  to  Buo- 
naparte. 

December  21 .General  Desaix  brought  Lewines  and  me 

this  morning  and  introduced  us  to  Buonaparte,  at  his  house 
in  the  Rue  Chantereine.  He  lives  in  the  greatest  simpli- 
city ; his  house  is  smaU,  but  neat,  asid  all  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  in  the  most  classical  taste.  He  is  about  five  feet 
six  inches  high,  slender  and  w^ell  made,  but  stoops  consi- 
derably ; he  looks  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  is,  owing 
to  the  great  fatigues  he  underwent  in  his  immortal  cam- 
.paign  of  Italy.  His  face  is  that  of  a profound  thinker,  but 
ieare  no  marks  of  that  great  eotlmMasm  and  taaeeasing  ac- 
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tivity  by  which  he  has  been  so  much  distinguished.  It  is 
rather,  to  my  mind,  the  countenance  of  a mathematician 
than  of  a general.  He  has  a fine  eye,  and  a great  firmness 
about  the  mouth  ; he  speaks  low  and  hollow.  So  much  lor 
his  manner  and  figure.  We  had  not  much  discourse  with 
him,  and  what  little  there  was,  was  between  him  and  Le- 
wines,  to  whom,  as  our  ambassador,  I gave  the  “ pas.”  We 
told  him  that  Tennant  was  about  to  depart  for  Ireland,  and 
was  ready  to  charge  himself  with  his  orders,  if  he  had  any 
to  give.  He  desired  us  to  bring  him  the  same  evening,  and 
so  we  took  our  leave.  In  the  evening  we  returned  with 
Tennant,  and  Lewines  had  a good  deal  of  conversation 
with  him ; that  is  to  say,  Lewines  “ insensed”  him  a good 
deal  on  Irish  affairs,  of  which  he  appears  a good  deal  unin- 
formed ; for  example,  he  seems  convinced  that  our  popifia- 
tion  is  not  more  than  two  millions,  which  is  nonsense. 
Buonaparte  listened,  but  said  very  little.  When  all  this 
was  finished,  he  desired  that  Tennant  might  put  off  his  de- 
parture for  a few  days,  and  then  turning  to  me,  asked  me 
whether  I was  not  an  adjutant-general.  To  which  I an- 
swered that  I had  the  honour  to  be  attached  to  General 
Hoche  in  that  capacity.  He  then  asked  me  where  I had 
learned  to  speak  French.  To  which  I replied,  that  I had 
learned  the  little  that  I knew,  since  my  arrival  in  France, 
about  twenty  months  ago.  He  then  desired  us  to  return 
the  next  evening  but  one,  at  the  same  hour,  and  so  we 
parted. 

December  23. — Called  this  evening  on  Buonaparte,  by 
appointment,  with  Tennant  and  Lewines,  and  saw  him  for 
about  five  minutes.  Lewines  gave  him  a copy  of  the  me- 
morials I delivered  to  the  government  in  February  1796 
(nearly  tw'o  years  ago),  and  which  fortunately  have  been 
well  verified  in  every  material  fact,  by  every  thing  that  has 
taken  place  in  Heland  since.  He  also  gave  him  Taylor’s 
map,  and  showed  him  half  a dozen  of  Hoche’s  letters,  w^hich 
Buonaparte  read  over  .^  He  then  desired  us  to  return  in  two 
or  three  days,  with  such  documents  relating  to  Ireland  as 
we  were  possessed  of ; and  in  the  mean  time,  that  Tennant 
should  postpone  his  departure.  We  then  left  him.  His 
manner  is  cold,  and  he  speaks  very  little ; it  is  not,  how- 
*Ter,  so  dry  as  that  of  Hoche,  but  seems  rather  to  proceed 
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from  languor  than  any  thing  else  He  is  perfectly  civil, 
however,  to  us  ; but  from  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen  or 
heard  from  him,  it  is  impossible  to  augur  any  thing  good 
or  bad.  We  have  now  seen  the  greatest  man  in  Europe 
three  times,  and  I am  astonished  to  think  how  little  I have 
to  record  about  him.  I am  sure  I wrote  ten  times  as  much 
about  my  first  inteiview  with  Charles  de  la  Croix,  but  then 
I was  a greenhorn ; I am  now  a little  used  to  see  great 
men,  and  great  statesmen,  and  great  generals,  and  that  has 
in  some  degree  broke  down  my  admiration.  Yet,  after  all, 
it  is  a droll  thing  that  I should  become  acquainted  with 
Buonaparte.  This  time  twelve  months,  I anived  in  Brest 
from  my  expedition  to  Ban  try  Bay.  Well,  the  third  time, 
they  say,  is  the  chanii.  My  next  chance,  I hope,  will  be 
with  the  Arm6e  d’Angleterre — “ AUons!  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  1”  I make  no  memorandums  now  at  all,  which  is 
gi'ievous ; but  I have  nothing  to  write. 

January  13 Saw  Buonaparte  this  evening  with  Lewines 

who  delivered  him  a whole  sheaf  of  papers  relative  to  Ire- 
land, including  my  two  memorials  of  1795,  great  part  of 
which  stands  good  yet.  After  Lewines  had  had  a good 
deal  of  discourse  with  him,  I mentioned  the  affair  of 
M‘Kenna,  who  desires  to  be  employed  as  secretary.  Buo- 
napai  te  observed  that  he  believed  the  world  thought  he 
had  fifty  secretaries,  whereas  he  had  but  one ; of  course, 
there  was  an  end  of  that  business ; however  he  bid  me  see 
what  the  man  was  fit  for,  and  let  him  know.  I took  this 
opportunity  to  mention  the  desire  all  the  refugee  United 
Irishmen,  now  in  Paris,  had  to  bear  a part  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  utility  they  would  be  of  in  case  of  a landing 
in  Ireland.  He  answered  that  they  would  all  be  undoubt- 
edly employed,  and.desired  me  to  give  him  in,  for  that  purpose, 
a list  of  their  names.  Finally,  I spoke  of  myself,  telling 
him  that  General  Desaix  had  informed  me  that  I was  car- 
ried on  the  tableau  of  the  Armee  d’Angleterre;  he  said  “ I 
was.”  I then  observed  that  I did  not  pretend  to  be  of  the 
smallest  use  to  him  whilst  we  were  in  France,  but  that  I 
hoped  to  be  seiwiceable  to  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water ; that  I did  not  give  myself  to  him  at  all  for  a mili- 
tary man,  having  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  experience 
that  would  justify  me  in  charging  myself  with  any  function. 
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“ Mais  Tons  etos  l;vav  :•/’  said  he,  intcmipting  me.  I 
]:Fliccl  that,  v\hen  the  oe.cusion  presented  itself,  that  would 
a]>pear ; ‘ ‘ Eh  bieii,  ” said  he,  ‘ ‘ cela  sufiit.”  We  then  took 
our  leave. 

Febriiaiy  1 — Tlie  number  of  Irish  refugees  is  consider- 
ably increased.  Independent  of  Lewines,  Tennant,  and 
Lowry,  of  whom  I have  spoken,  there  are  Teeling,  of  Lis- 
burn ; Orr,  of  Derry;  M* Mahon,  of  county  Down  : Macau 
and  Burgess,  of  county  Lowth;  Napper  Tandy,  and  my 
brother.  There  is  also  one  Maguire,  who  was  sent  by  Rey- 
nolds from  Philadelphia,  in  consequence  of  my  letter  to  liim 
by  Monroe,  and  one  Ashley,  an  Englishman,  formerly  se- 
cretary to  the  corresponding  society,  and  one  of  those  who 
was  tried  with  Thomas  Hardy,  in  London,  for  high  treason. 
Vi e all  do  very  well  except  Napper  Tandy,  who  is  not  behaving 
correctly.  He  began  some  months  ago  by  caballing  against 
me  with  a priest  of  the  name  of  Quigley,  who  is  since  gone 
off,  no  one  knows  whither ; the  circumstances  of  this  petty 
intrigue  are  not  worth  my  recording.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  Tandy  took  on  him  to  summon  a meeting  of  the  Irish 
refugees,  at  which  Lewines  and  I were  to  be  arraigned,  on 
I knov/  not  what  charges,  by  himself  and  Quigley.  Lewines 
refused  to  attend,  but  I went,  and  when  I appeared,  there  was 
710  one  found  to  bring  forward  a charge  against  me,  though  I 
Ciiiled  three  times  to  know,  “ whether  any  person  had  any 
thing  to  offer.”  In  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre,  I have 
had  no  communication  since  with  Tandy,  who  has  also  lost 
ground,  by  this  mean  behaviour,  with  all  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  he  is,  I fancy,  pestering  the  government  here 
with  applications  and  memorials,  and  gives  himself  out  for 
an  old  officer,  and  a man  of  great  property  in  Ireland,  as  I 
judge  from  -what  General  Murat  said  to  me  in  speaking  of 
him  the  other  night  at  Buonaparte’s.  He  asked  me  did  I 
know  one  Tandy,  ‘Am  ancien  militaire,  n’est  ce  pas?”  I 
said  I did  know  him,  but  could  not  say  that  he  was  exactly 
“ un  ancien  militaire,  as  he  had  never  served  but  in  the 
volunteer  corps  of  Ireland,  a body  which  resembled  pretty 
much  the  Gard^  nationale  of  France  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution.”  “ Mais  e’est  un  tres  riche  proprietaire.” 
I told  Jdm  I believed  he  was  always  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  there  the  discourse  ended.  J5y  this  I see  how  he  is 
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'tiirowing  himsolf  off  here.  He  had  got  lately  a coadjutor 
in  the  famous  Thomas  Muir,  who  is  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
has  inserted  two  or  three  very-  foolish  articles,  relating  to 
the  United  Irishmen,  in  the  Paris  papers,  in  consequence  of 
which,  at  a meeting  of  the  United  Irishmen  now  in  Paris, 
with  the  exception  of  Tandy,  it  was  settled  that  Lowry, 
Orr,  Lewines,  and  myself,  should  wait  upon  Muir,  and 
after  thanking  him  for  his  good  intentions,  entreat  him 
not  to  introduce  our  business  into  any  publications  which 
he  might  hereafter  think  proper  to  make.  According, 
we  waited  on  him,  a few  days  since,  but  of  all  the  vain 
obstinate  blockheads  that  ever  I met,  I never  saw  his 
equal.  I could  scarcely  conceive  such  a degree  of  self-suf- 
liciency  to  exist.  He  told  us  roundly  that  he  knew  as  much 
of  our  country  as  we  did,  and  would  venture  to  say  he  had 
as  much  the  confidence  of  the  United  Irishmen  as  we  had, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  we  were  very  respectable  individuals, 
but  could  only  know  us  as  such,  having  shown  him  no  pow- 
ers or  written  authority  to  prove  that  we  had  any  mission. 
That  he  seldom  acted  without  due  reflection,  and  when  he 
had  once  taken  his  party,  it  was  impossible  to  change  him  ; 
and  that,  as  to  what  he  had  written,  relative  to  the  United 
Irishmen,  he  had  the  sanction  of,  he  would  say,  the  most 
respectable  individual  of  that  body,  who  had,  and  deserved 
to  have,  their  entire  confidence  and  approbation,  and  whose 
authority  he  must  and  did  consider  as  justifying  every  syl- 
lable he  had  advanced.  This  most  respectable  individual 
of  the  body  we  presume  to  be  Tandy,  for  we  did  not  ask 
his  name.  So  that,  after  a discussion  of  nearly  three  hours 
we  were  obliged  to  come  away  “re  infecta,”  except  that  we 
gave  Mr  Muir  notice,  that  he  had  neither  license  nor  autho- 
rity to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that 
if  we  saw  any  similiar  productions  to  those  of  which  we 
complained,  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  measures  that 
woidd  conduce  neither  to  his  ease  nor  respectability ; for 
that  we  could  not  suffer  the  public  to  be  longer  abused.  On 
these  terms  we  parted  very  drily  on  both  sides.  The  fact 
is,  Muir  and  Tandy,  are  puffing  one  another  here  for  their 
private  advantage ; they  are  supporting  themselves  by  en- 
dorsing each  other’s  credit,  and  issuing,  if  I may  so  say,  ao- 
ciQsuitodatioa  bilU  of  reputation.  This  cenvurgation  has 
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given  the  coup  de  grace  to  Tandy,  with  his  countrymen 
here,  and  he  is  now  in  a manner  completely  in  Coventry, 
He  deserves  it.  These  details  are  hardly  worth  writing, 
but  as  there  may  be  question  of  the  business  hereafter,  I 
thought  I might  as  well  put  them  dowm. 

March  4 — On  the  19th  of  February  last,  as  I see  in  the 
Cornier  of  the  26th,  Lord  Moira  made  a motion  of  great 
expectation  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  tending  to  condemn 
the  vigorous  measures  which  have  been  pursued  by  the 
British  government  in  that  country,  and  to  substitute  a milder 
system.  I was  exceedingly  disappointed  at  his  speech,  which 
was  feeble  indeed,  containing  little  else  than  declamation, 
and  scarcely  a single  fact,  at  a time  when  thousands  of  crimes 
of  the  most  atrocious  nature  have  been  peipetrated  for 
months  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  In  times  like 
ours,  half  friends  are  no  friends.  A man  in  his  situation, 
who  can  tell  the  truth  with  safety,  or  even  with  danger,  and 
does  not,  is  a feeble  character,  and  his  support  is  not  worth 
receiving.  He  must  speak  out  all,  boldly,  or  be  sUent.  In- 
dependent of  this,  which  I cannot  but  consider  as  a timid 
and  unmanly  suppression  of  facts,  which  at  this  great  occa- 
sion especially,  should  be  sounded  through  Europe  if  possi- 
ble, by  every  man  having  a drop  of  genuine  Irish  blood  in 
his  veins,  there  is  introduced  a strained  compliment  to  the 
virtues  of  the  King,  and  a most  extravagant  and  fulsome  eu- 
logium  on  the  magnanimity  of  his  Royal  Highness  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  completely  disgusted  me.  A pretty 
time,  indeed,  to  come  out  with  a panegyric  on  the  royal  vir- 
tues, and  the  virtues  of  the  princely  heir,  when  his  minis- 
ters and  his  anny  are  laying  the  country  waste  mth  fire 
and  sword.  ‘ ‘ I hate  such  half-faced  fellowship.”  His  lord- 
ship,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  milk-and-water  harangue, 
comes  to  his  conciliatory  plan,  which  is  to  check  the  army 
in  their  barbarities,  and  to  grant  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  parliamentary  reform.  It  is  really  amusing  to  see  the  va- 
rious shifts,  and  struggles,  and  turns,  and  twists,  and  wry 
faces,  the  noble  lord  makes,  before  he  can  bring  himself  to 
swallow  this  last  bitter  pill.  This  kind  of  conduct  will  never 
do  well  at  any  time,  but  it  is  downright  folly  in  times  like 
the  present.  His  lordship  has  mortally  offended  one  party 
and  not  at  all  satisfied  the  other,  as  wiU  always  be  the  case 
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in  similar  circumstances.  I am  sorrj  for  all  this,  because, 
I esteem  him  personally ; politically  1 must  give  him  up, 
the  more  so,  as  he  ought  to  have  known  better.  But  if  3 ^ord 
Moria  speaks  in  this  half-and-huif  style,  tlie  chancellor,  on 
the  other  side,  appears  not  to  have  been  so  reserved  ; he 
openly  calls  the  United  Irishmen  rebels,  and  says  they  should 
be  treated  as  such,  he  mentions  me  b\  name,  as  having  been 
adjutant-general  in  Hoche’s  expedition,  and  again  in  the 
armament  at  the  Texel,  and  says  I am  at  this  very  monient 
an  accredited  envoy  at  Paris,  from  that  accursed  society ; 
who  had  also,  as  he  is  pleased  to  say,  their  envoys  at  lasle, 
by  whose  insidious  and  infernal  machinations  it  was  that 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  negotiation  was  knocked  on  the  head. 
He  also  makes  divers  commentaries  on  a well  known  letter 
written  by  me  to  my  friend  Russell,  in  1791,  and  which, 
one  way  or  the  other,  he  has  brought  regularly  before  the 
house  at  least  once  a session  ever  since,  and  which  figures 
in  the  secret  report  made  by  secretary  Pelham,  in  the  last 
one.  From  all  these  facts,  and  diyers  others  whirh  he  enu- 
merates, he  infers  that  the  design  of  the  Uniteu  Irishmen 
is  to  separate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  measures  to  destroy  that  infamous  conspiracy, 
are  fair  and  lavd’ul;  of  which  opinion  the  House  of  Lords 
W'as  also.  Lord  Moira’s  motion  being  rejected  by  a large 
majority.  I can  hardly,  I think,  be  suspected  of  partiality 
to  the  chancellor ; but  I declare  I have  a greater  respect 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  than  for  that  of  Lord  Moira. 
He  is  at  least  an  open  and  avowed  enemy;  he  takes  his 
party,  such  as  it  is,  like  a man  who  expects  no  quarter,  and 
is  therefore  determined  to  give  none.  Had  Lord  Moira 
brought  as  much  sincerity  to  the  attack  on  that  most  atro- 
cious of  all  governments,  as  the  chancellor  did  to  ifs  de- 
fence, though  I am  far  from  thinking  he  would  have  been 
able  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
would  at  least  have  been  able  to  scandalize  it  to  all  Europe. 
Instead  of  that  he  has  trimmed,  and  by  trimming  has  lost 
himself ; for  to  repeat  it  once  more,  in  terrible  times  as  oura 
noware,  a man  must  speak  out  the  whole  truth  or  be  silent. 
There  is  no  mean,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Moira,  he  may  do  it  \n  ith  perfect  safety  to  his  person.  But 
to  return  to  my  friend  Fitzgibbon,  Though  his  speech  be 
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sincere,  I CEnnot  think  it  very  -svise  under  all  the  drcurn^ 
stances  of  the  case.  If  the  people  of  Ireland  had  any  ■ J 
doubts  as  to  the  determination  of  the  French  government  i j 
to  support  them,  he  has  taken  care  to  remove  them  all  by 
dwelling  on  the  reception  their  envoys  have  met  with  here.  0 
Mai;ph  20 — It  is  with  the  most  sincere  concern  and  !] 
anxiety  that  I see  in  the  late  English  papers  that  Arthur  iJ 
O’Connor  has  been  aivested  at  Margate,  endeavouring  to  M 
procure  a passage  for  France;  the  circunstances  mentioned  8 
indicate  a degree  of  rashness  and  indiscretion  on  his  part  9 
which  is  astonishing.  It  seems  he  set  off  from  London  in  a 
company  with  four  others — 'vdz,  Quigley  the  priest,  who  1 
was  some  time  since  in  Paris,  and  of  whom  I have  no  great  8 
reason  to  be  an  admirer ; Binns,  of  the  corresponding  so-  ^ 
ciety;  Alley,  also  £of  the  corresponding  society,  and  his  i 
servant  of  the  name  of  Leary.  Quigley  called  himself  at  j 
first  Captain  Jones,  and  afterwards  Colonel  Moriis ; the  ! 
others  passed  for  his  seivants.  Their  fi)*st  attempt  was  at 
a place  called  Wliitstable,  where  the  vigilance  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  embarrassed  them.  They  then  hired  a 
cart,  which  they  loaded  with  their  tnmks,  of  wffiich  it  seems 
they  w’^ere  sufficiently  provided,  and  crossed  the  country  on 
foot  for  twenty -five  miles  to  Margate.  It  does  not  appear  ' 
they  made  much  mystery  of  their  intended  destination ; but 
be  that  as  it  may,  at  Margate  they  were  arrested  by  the 
Bow’-street  runners,  Fugin  and  Bivet,  who  had  followed 
them  “ a Is  piste”  from  London.  From  Margate  they 
wxre  brought  back  with  tlielr  luggage  to  London,  where 
they  w^ere  examined  two  or  three  successive  days  before  tlie  j 
privy  council,  and  finally  committed  to  the  Tower.  Since  i 
their  committal,  several  other  persons  have  been  arrested, 
particularly  a Colonel  Despard,  a Mr  Bonham,  a Mr  Evans. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  five  men  should  attempt  such  an 
enterprize,  and  with  such  a quantity  of  luggage^  it  is 
equally  incredible  that  they  should  bring  papers  with  tliem, 
of  which  the  newspapers  say  several  have  been  found ; and 
especially  one  in  the  great  coat  pocket  of  Quigley,  pur- 
porting to  be  an  address  from  the  executive  directory  ef 
England  to  that  of  France,  and  desiring  the  latter  to  give 
credit  to  Quigley,  as  being  “ the  worthy  citizen  whom  they 
had  lately  seen.”  These  last  expressions  stagger  me,  or  I 
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should  not  believe  it  possible  any  man  living  would  leave  a 
paper  of  such  consequence  in  such  a careless  extraordinaiy' 
place.  Other  newspapers,  however,  say  that  no  papers 
have  been  found,  but  the  expressions  above  quoted  shake 
me  a good  deal.  It  is  also  said  that  O’Connor  has  saul, 
that  his  friends  may  be  easy  about  him,  as  he  has  nothing 
to  fear.  God  send  it  may  be  so,  but  I am  very  much  afraid 
he  will  find  it  otherwise. 

March  25 Received  my  letters  of  service  from  the  war 

office  as  adjutant-general  in  the  Armee  d’Angleterre.  This  ; 
has  a lofty  sound  to  be  sure,  but  God  knows  the  heart  I 
Applied  to  the  minister  at  war  for  leave  to  remain  a few 
days  in  Paris,  to  settle  my  family,  which  he  granted. 

March  26 I see  in  the  English  papers  of  March  17th,  ' 

from  the  Irish  papers  of  the  13th,  nows  of  the  most  dis. 
astrous  and  afflicting  kind,  as  well  for  me  individually  as 
for  the  country  at  large.  The  English  government  has  | 

arrested  the  whole  committee  of  United  Iri-shmen  for  the  J 

province  of  Leinster,  including  almost  every  man  I know  ; 

and  esteem  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Amongst  them  are  j 

lEmmett,  M’Ncven,  Dr  Sweetmau,  Bond,  Jackson,  and  1 

his  son ; warrants  are  likewise  issued  for  the  arrestation  of  [ 

lK)rd  Edward  Fitzgerald,  M’Cormick,  and  Sampson;  who  | 

have  not  however  yet  been  found.  It  is  by  far  the  most  t 

terrible  blow  which  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Ireland  has  yet  \ 

sustained.  I know  not  whether  in  the  whole  party  it  would  f 

be  possible  to  replace  the  energy,  talents,  and  integrity,  j 

of  which  we  are  deprived  by  liis  most  unfortunate  of 
events.  I have  not  received  such  a shock  from  ail  that  has  j 

passed  since  I left  Ireland.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  in  | 

every  point  of  view.  Government  will  move  heaven  and  [ 

earth  to  destroy  them.  What  a triumplf  at  this  moment  i 

for  Fitzgibbon.  These  arrestations,  following  so  close  on  I 

that  of  O’Connor,  give  rise  to  veiy  strong  suspicions  of  ^ 

treachery  in  my  mind.  I cannot  bear  to  wiite  or  think  | 

longer  on  this  dreadful  event.  Well,  if  our  unfortunato  j 

country  is  doomed  to  sustain  the  unspeakable  loss  of  so  ' 

many  brave  and  virtuous  citizens,  woe  be  to  their  tyrants 
if  ever  we  reach  our  destination.  I feel  my  mind  growing 
eveiy  hour  more  and  more  sav^e.  Measures  appear  to 
me  now  justified  by  necessity,  six  months  ago,  I 
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would  have  regai’ded  with  horror.  There  is  now  no  me- 
dium. Government  has  dra^^^l  the  sword,  and  will  not 
recede,  but  to  superior  force — “if  ever  that  force  arrives.” 
But  it  does  not  signify  threatening.  Judge  of  my  feelings 
as  an  individual,  when  Emmet  and  Russell  are  in  prison, 
and  in  imiainent  peiil  of  a violent  and  ignominious  death. 
What  revenge  can  satisfy  me  for  tlie  loss  of  the  two  men 
I most  esteem  on  earth?  Well,  once  more,  it  does  not 
signify  threatening.  If  they  are  sacrificed,  and  I ever  arrive, 
as  I hope  to  do,  in  Ireland,  it  wiU  not  go  well  with  their 
enemies.  This  blow  has  completely  deranged  me — I can 
sckrce  write  connectedly. 

April  26 — I see  in  the  Paris  papers  to-day,  extracts  from 
English  ones,  of  a late  date,  by  which  it  appears,  as  I sus- 
pected, that  the  news  of  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  was  as 
yet  premature ; nevertheless,  things  in  that  country  seem 
to  be  drawing  fast  to  a close.  There  is  a proclamation  of 
Lord  Camden,  which  is  tantamount  to  a declaration  of  war ; 
and  the  s^^stem  of  police,  if  police  it  can  be  called,  is  far 
more  atrocious  than  ever  it  was  in  France  in  the  time  of 
the  “terreur.”  I see,  also,  in  the  papers,  that  Arthur 
O’Connor  is  transferred  to  Maidstone,  where  his  trial,  and 
that  of  the  others,  will  come  on  immediately.  I attend 
the  result  with  the  most  anxious  expectation.  Whatever 
may  be  O’Connor’s  fate,  he  will  at  least  sustain  the  dignity 
of  his  situation,  and  in  the  worst  event,  he  will  bear  it  like 
a man. 

April  *27 I am  sadly  off  for  intelligence  here,  having 

nothing  but  the  imperfect  extracts  in  the  Paris  papers. 
What  miserable  slaves  are  the  gentry  of  Ireland!  The 
only  accusation  brought  against  the  United  Irishmen  by 
their  enemies,  is,  that  they  wish  to  break  the  connexion 
with  England ; or  in  other  words,  to  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country;  an  object  in  which,  surely,  the 
men  of  property  are  most  interested.  Yet  the  very  sound 
of  independence  seems  to  have  terrified  them  out  of  all 
sense,  spirit,  or  honesty.  If  they  had  one  drop  of  Irish 
blood  in  their  veins,  one  grain  of  true  courage  or  genuine 
patriotism  in  their  hearts,  they  should  have  been  the  first 
to  support  this  great  object ; the  people  would  have  sup- 
ported them ; English  government  would  never  have 
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dared  to  attempt  the  measures  they  have  since  triumphantly 
pursued,  and  continue  to  pursue ; our  revolution  would 
have  been  accomplished  without  a shock,  or,  perhaps  one 
drop  of  blood  spilled ; which  now  can  succeed,  if  it  does  suc- 
ceed, only  by  all  the  calamities  of  a most  furious  and  san- 
guinary contest : for  the  war  in  Ireland,  whenever  it  does 
take  place,  will  not  be  an  ordinary  one.  The  armies  will  re- 
gard each  other,  not  as  soldiers,  but  as  deadly  enemies.  Who 
then,  are  to  blame  for  this  ? The  United  Irishmen,  who 
set  the  question  afloat,  or  the  English  government  and  their 
partisans;  the  Irish  gentry  who  resist  it?  If  independence  he 
as  good  for  a country,  as  liberty  for  an  individual,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  soon  decided.  Why  does  England  so  pertinaci- 
ously resist  our  independence  ? Is  it  for  love  of  us — is  it  be- 
cause SHE  thinks  we  are  better  as  we  are  ? That  single 
argument,  if  it  stood  alone,  should  determine  every  honest 
Irishman.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  United  Irishmen  extend 
their  views  farther ; they  go  now  to  a distribution  of  property, 
and  an  Agrarian  law.  I know  not  whether  they  do  or  no. 
I am  sure,  in  June  1795,  when  I was  forced  to  leave  the 
country,  they  entertained  no  such  ideas.  If  they  have 
since  taken  root  among  them,  the  Irish  gentry  may  accuse 
themselves. 

May  19 — I do  not  know  what  to  think  of  our  expedition. 
It  is  certain  that  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Eng- 
land is,  at  this  moment,  in  full  march  back  to  the  Rhine ; 
Buonaparte  is,  God  knows  where,  and  the  clouds  seem 
thickening  more  and  more  in  Germany,  where  I have  no 
doubt  Pitt  is  moving  heaven  and  heU  to  embroil  matters, 
and  divert  the  storm  which  was  almost  ready  to  fall  on  his 
head.  In  the  meantime,  Treilhard,  principal  negotiator  at 
Eastadt,  is  elected  into  the  vacant  place  in  the  directory,  in 
the  room  of  Franfais  de  Neufchateau,  and  Sieyes  goes  to 
Berlin  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  taking  Eastadt  in  his 
way.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  arrange  matters ; I look 
for  great  things  from  his  talents  and  activity. 

June  12 — Havre — Yesterday  I read  in  the  French  papers, 
an  account  of  the  acquittal  of  Arthur  O’Connor  at  Maid- 
stone, and  of  his  being  taken  instantly  into  custody  again. 
Undoubtedly  Pitt  means  to  send  him  to  Ireland,  in  hopes 
of  finding  there  a more  complaisant  juiy.  Quigley,  the 
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priest,  is  found  guilty ; it  seems  he  has  behaved  admirably 
well,  which  I confess  was  more  than  I expected ; his  death 
redeems  him.  Alley,  Binns,  and  Leary,  the  servant,  are 
also  acquitted  and  discharged.  O’Connor  appears  to  have 
behaved  with  great  intrepidity.  On  being  taken  into  cus  • 
tody,  he  addressed  the  judges,  desiring  to  be  sent  to  the 
same  dungeon  with  his  brother ; wlio,  like  him,  was  ac- 
quitted of  high  treason ; and,  like  him,  was  arrested  in  the 
very  com't.  The  judge,  Buller,  answered  him  coldly,  that 
their  commission  expired  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  that  they  could  do  nothing  farther  in  the  business.  He 
was  instantly  committed.  IMy  satisfaction  at  this  triumph 
of  O’Connor  is  ahnost  totally  destroyed  by  a second  article 
in  the  same  paper,  which  mentions  that  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald has  been  arrested  in  Tiiomas-street,  Dublin,  after  a 
most  desperate  resistance;  in  which  himself,  the  magistrate, 
one  Swan,  and  Captain  Kyan,  who  coininanded  the  guard, 
were  severely  wounded.  I cannot  describe  the  effect  which 
this  intelligence  had  on  me ; it  brought  on,  almost  imme- 
diately, a spasm  in  my  stomach,  wliich  confined  me  all  day, 
I knew  Fitzgerald  but  very  little,  but  I honour  and  venerate 
his  character,  which  he  has  uniformly  sustained,  and  in  this 
last  instance,  illustrated.  What  miserable  wretches  by  his 
side  are  the  gentry  of  Belaud ! I would  rather  be  Fitz- 
gerald, as  he  is  now,  wounded  in  his  dungeon,  than  Pitt 
at  the  head  of  the  British  empire.  What  a noble  fellow ! 
Of  the  first  family  in  Ireland,  with  an  easy  fortune,  a 
beautiful  wife,  and  family  of  lovely  children,  the  certainty 
of  a splendid  appointment  under  government  if  he  would 
condescend  to  support  their  measures ; he  has  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  the  emancipation  of  his  country,  and  sacri- 
ficed everything  to  it,  even  to  his  blood.  Poor  fellow  I 
He  is  not  the  first  Fitzgerald  wl)o  has  sacrificed  himself  to 
the  cause  of  his  country.  There  is  a wonderful  similarity 
of  principle  and  fortune  between  him  and  his  ancestor  Lord 
Thomas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  who  lost  his  head  on 
Tower-hill,  for  a gallant,  but  fruitless  attempt,  to  recover 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  God  send  tlie  catastrophe  of 
his  noble  descendant  be  not  the  same.  I dread  every  thing 
for  him,  and  my  only  consolation  is  in  speculations  of  re-. 
Yciigc.  If  the  blood  of  tins  brave  young  man  be  shed  by 
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tlio  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  is  no  ordinar j rengeance  which 
will  content  the  people  whenever  the  day  of  retribution  ar- 
rives. I cannot  express  the  rage  I feel  at  my  own  help- 
lessness at  this  moment ; but  what  can  I do  ? Let  me  if 
possible  think  no  more ; it  sets  me  half  mad. 

June  13 I have  been  running  over  in  my  mind  the 

list  of  my  friends,  and  of  the  men  whom,  Avithout  being  so 
intimately  connected  with  them,  I most  esteem.  Scarcely 
do  I find  one  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  in  exile  or  prison, 
and  in  jeopardy  of  his  life.  To  begin  with  Bussell  and 
Emmet,  the  two  dearest  of  my  friends,  at  this  moment  in 
prison  on  a capital  charge.  M‘Neven  and  J.  Sweetman, 
my  old  fellow  labourers  in  the  Catholic  cause ; Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Arthur  and  Boger  O’Connor,  whom,  though  I 
know  less  personally,  I do  not  less  esteem ; Sampson,  Bond, 
Jackson  and  his  son,  still  in  prison ; Bobert  and  William 
Simms,  the  men  in  the  world  to  whose  friendship  I am  most 
obhged,  but  just  discharged;  Neiison,  Hazlitt,  McCracken, 
the  same;  M‘Cormick,  absconded;  Bowan  and  Dr  Bey- 
nolds  in  America ; Le wines,  Tennant,  Lowry,  Hamilton, 
Teeling,  Tandy,  &c.,  and  others,  with  whom  I have  little 
or  no  acquaintance,  but  whom  I must  presume  to  be 
victims  of  their  patriotism,  not  to  speak  of  my  own  family 
in  France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  Stokes  disgraced  on 
suspicion  of  virtue.  It  is  a gloomy  catalogue  for  a man  to 
cast  his  eyes  over.  Of  all  my  political  connexions  I see 
but  John  Keogh  who  has  escap cd,  and  how  he  has  had 
that  inconceivable  good  fortune,  is  to  me  a miracle. 

June  17,  18. — The  news  I have  received  this  morning, 
partly  by  the  papers,  and  partly  by  letters  from  my  wife 
and  broiiier,  are  of  the  last  importance.  As  1 suspected, 
the  brave  and  unfortunate  Fitzgerald  was  nu_ditatirig  an 
attack  on  tbe  capital,  which  was  to  have  taken  plac : a few 
days  after  that  <.n  w'hich  he  was  arrested.  He  is  j inco  dctul 
in  prison;  his  cancer  is  finished  gloriously  for  Liniscif,  and 
whatever  be  tbe  event,  his  memory  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
heart  of  every  honest  Irishman.  He  was  a gallant  fellow. 
For  us,  who  remain  as  yet,  and  may  perhaps  soon  follow 
him,  the  only  way  to  lament  his  death  is  to  eiideavom’  to 
revenge  it.  Among  his  papers,  it  seems,  was,  found  the 
plan  of  the  insurrection,  tire  piDclamation  intended  to  be 
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published,  and  several  others  by  which  those  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  who  have  thus  far  escaped,  have  been  im- 
plicated, and  several  of  them  seized.  Among  others,  I 
see  Tom  Braughall ; Lawless,  sou  of  Lord  Cloncurry ; 
Curran,  son  of  the  barrister;  Chambers  and  P.  Byrne, 
printers;  with  several  others,  whom  I cannot  recollect. 
All  this,  including  the  death  of  the  brave  Fitzgerald,  has, 
it  appears  but  accellerated  matters ; the  insurrection  has 
formally  commenced  in  several  counties  of  Leinster,  espe- 
cially IGldare  and  Wexford;  the  details  in  the  French  papers 
are  very  imperfect,  but  I see  there  have  been  several  actions. 
At  Monastereven,  Naas,  Clain,  and  Prosperous  (the  three 
last  immediately  in  my  ancient  neighbourhood),  there  have 
been  skirmishes,  generally,  as  is  at  first  to  be  expected,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  army;  at  Prosperous  the  Cork  militia 
were  surprised  and  defeated.  The  villians — to  bear  arras 
against  their  country.  Kilcullen  is  burnt ; at  Caidow,  four 
hundred  Irish,  it  is  said,  were  killed;  at  Castledermot,  fifty; 
in  return,  in  county  Wexford,  where  appears  to  be  their 
principal  force,  they  have  defeated  a party  of  six  hundred 
English,  killed  three  hundred,  and  the  commander.  Colonel 
Walpole,  and  taken  five  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory, 
small  as  it  is,  will  give  the  people  courage,  and  show  them 
that  a red  coat  is  no  more  invincible  than  a grey  one. 

June  19 This  evening,  at  five,  set  off  for  Kouen,  hav- 

ing taken  leave  of  General  Bethencourt  last  night,  who 
loaded  me  with  civilities. 

June  20 To-day  is  my  birth -day.  I am  thirty-five 

years  of  age ; more  than  half  the  career  of  my  life  is  finished, 
and  how  little  have  I yet  been  able  to  do.  Well,  it  has  not 
been,  at  least,  for  want  of  inclination,  and  I may  add,  for 
want  of  efibrts.  I had  hopes,  two  years  ago,  that,  at  the 
period  I write  this,  my  debt  to  my  country  would  have  been 
discharged,  and  the  fate  of  Ireland  settled  for  good  or  evil. 
To-day  it  is  more  uncertain  than  ever.  I thi^,  however, 
I may  safely  say,  I have  neglected  no  stK^  to  which  my 
duty  called  me ; and,  in  that  conduct,  I will  persist  to  the 
last.  Called  this  morning  on  General  Grouchy — I find  him 
full  of  ardour  for  our  business ; he  has  read  all  the  details, 
and  talks  of  going  to  Paris  in  two  or  three  days,  to  press 
the  directory  upon  that  subject.  His  idea  is  to  try  an  em- 
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barkation  aboard  the  corvettes  and  pnvateers  of  Nantes ; 
on  wjiich,  he  thinks,  at  least  3000  men,  with  20,000  mus- 
kets, can  be  stowed;  and  he  speaks  as  if  he  meant  to  apply 
for  the  command  of  this  little  armament.  What  would  I not 
give  that  he  should  succeed  in  the  application.  I once  en- 
deavoured to  be  of  service  to  General  Grouchy,  when  I 
saw  him  unjustly  misrepresented,  after  our  return  from 
Bantry  Bay,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  forgotten  it : 
for  nothing  could  be  more  friendly  and  affectionate  than 
his  reception  of  me  to-day.  Quigley  has  been  executed, 
and  died  like  a hero ! If  ever  I reach  Ireland,  and  that 
we  establish  our  liberty,  I will  be  the  first  to  propose  a 
monument  to  his  memory ; bis  conduct  at  the  hour  of  his 
death  clears  every  thing: — “Nothing  in  his  life  became 
him  like  the  leaving  of  it.”  If  the  Irish  can  hold  out  till 
winter,  I have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  French  will 
assist  them  efifectually.  All  I dread  is,  that  they  may  be 
overpowered  before  that  time.  What  a state  my  mind  is 
in  at  this  moment. 

June  30 — Having  determined  to  set  off  for  Paris,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  news  from  Ireland,  I got  leave  of 
absence  for  a fortnight,  from  General  Kilmaine.  My  ad- 
joint, citizen  Favory,  called  on  me  the  next  morning  after 
my  arrival,  to  inform  me  that  the  minister  of  war  had  des- 
patched an  order  for  me  to  come  to  Paris  in  all  haste.  I 
waited  upon  him  in  consequence.  He  told  me  it  was  the 
minister  of  marine  who  had  demanded  me,  and  gave  me, 
at  the  same  time,  a letter  of  introduction  for  him. 
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In  order  to  give  a clear  and  fall  naiTativc  of  the  third  and 
last  expedition  for  the  delivenuice  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  ascend  somewhat  higher.  When  Camot,  the 
only  able  and  honest  man  in  the  councils  of  the  directory, 
was  proscribed,  and  when  General  Hoche  died,  the  friends 
of  a revolution  in  that  island  lost  every  chance  of  assistance 
trom  France.  Those  two  great  statesmen  and  warriors, 
earnest  in  the  cause,  of  wFich  tlicy  perceived  the  full  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  to  the  exten- 
sion of  republican  principles,  had  planned  the  expeditions 
of  Bantry  Bay,  and  of  the  Texel,  on  the  largest  and  most 
elective  scale  wlucli  the  naval  resources  of  France  and 
Holland  could  afford.  The  former  failed  partly  by  the 
misccnduct  of  the  navy,  and  partly  ])y  the  indecision  of 
Grouchy,  of  that  honest  but  wavering  man  who  twice  lield 
the  fate  of  Europe  in  his  hands,  at  Bantry  Bay  and  at 
AY aterloo,  and  twice  let  it  slip  through  them  from  want  of 
resolution.  The  second  failed  only  through  the  fault  of 
the  elements. 

On  the  death  of  Hoche.  tlic  French  goverriinent  recalled. 
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to  succeed  him,  the  most  illustrious  of  their  warriors ; ho 
who  afterwards  wielded  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  who 
then,  under  the  name  of  General  Buonaparte,  was  already- 
acknowledged  the  first  commander  of  the  age ; and  yet  it 
was  an  age  fertile  in  great  chiefs.  But  he  who,  before  the 
age  of  thirty,  had  already  achieved  the  immortal  campaigns 
of  Italy ; subdued  that  beautiful  country ; founded  one  re- 
public (the  Cisalpine),  and  extinguished  another  (Venice)  ; 
humbled  the  power  of  Austria,  and  compelled  her,  by  his 
private  authority,  to  liberate  La  Fayette  from  the  dungeons 
of  Olmutz,*  and  acknowledge  the  French  republic  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  was  more  than  a mere  general. 
It  is,  however,  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I feel  myself 
called  upon  by  the  nature  of  my  subject,  to  point  out  any 
errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign,  chief,  and  benefac- 
tor,  under  whom  I bore  my  first  arms  and  received  my 
first  wounds ; of  him  who  decorated  me  with  the  insignia 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  whom  I served  with  constant 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  last  moment  cfiliis  reign.  Bat 
the  imperious  voice  of  truth  compels  me  to  attribute  to  the 
influence  and  prejudices  of  General  Buonaparte,  at  that 
period,  the  prime  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  third  expedi- 
tion for  the  liberation  of  Ireland. 

The  loss  of  Iloche  was  irreparable  to  the.  Irish  cause. 
J.lthough  he  died  in  the  prime  of  his  youth — and  his  deeds, 
eclipsed  by  those  of  his  still  greater  rival,  are  now  nearly 
forgotten — at  that  period  they  were  competitor  in  glory,  and 
formed  two  opposite  parties  in  the  army.  The  generals 
and  officers  of  the  two  schools  continued,  for  a long  time, 
to  view  each  other  with  dislike.  Both  these  great  men 
were  ambitious ; both  eager  for  their  personal  fame,  and 
for  that  of  France ; and  bent  on  raising  her  to  an  un- 
equalled rank  amongst  nations.  But  Hoche  was  an  ardent 
and  sincere  republican ; he  could  sacrifice  his  own  hopes 
and  prospects  to  the  cause  of  liberty,,  as  he  nobly  proved, 
when  he  resigned  to  Daendels  the  command  of  the  Texel 

• The  directory  -were  so  far  from  approving  of  this  noble  act,  that 
they  would  not  even  allow  La  Fayette  to  return  to  France.  It  was  not 
till  Napoleon  became  first  consul,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  grant  this 
p^mission,  that  it  was  obtained.  It  wns  erne  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
adlaafistration. 
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expedition.  Buonaparte  always  associated  in^his  mind  the 
power  of  France  and  his  own  aggrandizement ; nor  could 
he  he  satisfied  with  her  being  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of 
power  and  prosperity,  unless  he  was  the  guide  of  her  march 
and  the  ruler  of  her  destinies.  Admirably  formed  by  na- 
ture for  a great  administrator  and  organizer,  he  meditated 
already  in  his  mind  those  vast  creations  which  he  afterwards 
accomplished,  and  which  required  an  unlimited  authority 
for  their  execution ; he  loved  the  prompt  obedience  and 
regulated  order  of  absolute  power ; and  felt  a secret  dislike 
to  the  tumultuous  and  wavering  conflicts  of  a republican 
government;  whose  energy  is  so  frequently  counteracted 
by  the  disunion  of  its  parties,  and  the  necessity  of  persuad- 
ing instead  of  commanding.  In  short,  he  never  was  a re- 
publican. This  feeling  he  could  scarcely  disguise,  even 
then,  when  it  was  most  necessary  to  conceal  it : for  no  man 
who  ever  rose  to  such  power,  perhaps,  ever  made  so  little 
use  of  dissimulation.  Stern,  reserved,  and  uncommunica- 
tive, he  repelled  with  haughty  disdain  the  advances  of  the 
Jacobins;  and  the  emperor  Napoleon,  the  future  sovereign 
and  conqueror,  might  already  be  discerned  in  the  plain  and 
austere  general  of  the  republic.* 

But  circumstances,  at  this  precise  period,  rendered  that 
conduct  the  best  which  he  could  pursue.  The  enthusiasm 
of  democracy  w'as  extinct  in  France ; the  people  were  weary 
of  the  successive  revolutions  which  had  placed  so  many 
weak  and  worthless  characters  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
longed  for  the  firm  hand  and  the  bit  and  bridle  of  a ruler. 
The  mean  and  rapacious  members  of  the  directory,  who,  in 
expelling  their  colleague  Carnot,  had  driven  all  credit  and 
respectability  from  their  councils,  sought  support,  and 
thought  to  make  this  young  and  popular  chief  their  instru- 
ment. He  was  courted  by  every  party.  He  felt,  however, 
the  public  pulse,  and  judged  that  a premature  attempt 
would  be  hopeless.  It  was  then  that,  giving  up,  for  the 
moment,  his  designs  in  Eui’ope,  he  began  to  meditate  a 
brilliant  project  for  his  personal  glory  and  aggrandizement 

* He  was  the  first  man  who  dared  to  drive  from  his , doors  the 
“ dames  de  la  halle,”  or  fish-women  of  Paris,  when  they  came  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  victories.  One  must  b©  familiar  with  the  history 
^ the  Eevolutioa  to  appreciate  this  fact. 
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in  the  East : a plan  to  regenerate  those  regions,  and  be  the 
founder  of  a new  empire  by  means  of  the  victorious  arms 
of  France.  This  plan  was  only  defeated  by  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  resistance  of  St  J ean  D’Acre. 

To  the  enterprise  against  Ireland,  the  favourite  object 
of  Hoche,  and  to  prosecute  which  he  was  ostensibly  recalled, 
he  felt  a secret  but  strong  repugnance.  Though  the  libe- 
ration of  that  country  might  prostrate,  for  ever,  the  power 
of  England,  and  raise  the  republic  to  the  pinnacle  of  for- 
tune  [a  circumstance  for  which  he  did  not  yet  wish,  as  it 
would  render  his  services  needless),  it  offered  no  prospects 
of  aggrandizement  to  him ; it  strengthened  that  republican 
cause  which  he  disliked ; and  the  principles  of  the  Irish 
leaders,  when  he  investigated  the  business,  appeared  to  him 
too  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Jacobins.  Neither  did  he 
ever  sufficiently  app^gciate  the  means  and  importance  of 
that  country ; his  knowledge  of  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  my 
father’s  memoirs,  was  slight  and  inaccmate.  The  direct- 
ors, who  began  to  fear  him,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  him, 
entered  wllingly  into  his  views,  when  he  proposed  to  use 
this  expedition  only  as  a cover,  and  direct  their  real  efforts 
to  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  It  is  asserted  that  he  said  on 
the  occasion,  “ What  more  do  you- desire  from  the  Irish  ? 
You  see  that  their  movements  already  operate  a powerful 
diversion.”  Like  every  selfish  view,  I think  this  was  a 
narrow  one.  The  two  most  miserable  and  oppressed  coun- 
tries of  Europe  always  looked  up  to  Napoleon  for  their  li- 
beration. He  never  gratified  their  hopes ; yet,  b}’’  raising 
Ireland,  he  might  have  crushed  for  ever  the  power  of  Eng- 
land ; and,  by  assisting  Poland,  placed  a curb  on  Russia. 
He  missed  both  objects,  and  finally  fell  under  the  efforts  of 
Russia  and  of  England.  And  it  may  be  observed,  as  a 
singular  retribution,  that  an  Irishman*  commanded  the 
army  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  his  destinies. 

^ When  my  father  was  presented  tO  him,  and  attached  to 
his  army  as  adjutant-general,  he  received  him  wiijji  cold 
civility,  but  entered  into  no  communications.  His  plans 
were  already  formed.  Ostensibly  a great  force  was  or- 
ganised on  the  western  coasts  of  France,  under  the  name 


* Weilington. 
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of  the  Army  of  England ; but  the  flower  of  the  troops  were 
successively  withdrawn  and  marched  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  on  these  operations,  but,  ' 
from  their  eccentricity,  their  object  could  not  be  discovered. 

My  father,  despatched,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  journals,  to 
head-quarters  at  Rouen,  and  employed  in  unimportant 
movements  on  the  coast,  in  the  bombardment  of  Havre, 

&c,  heard,  with  successive  pangs  of  disappointment,  that 
Buonaparte  had  left  Paris  for  the  south ; that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  Toulon ; that  he  had  embarked  and  sailed  with  a , 
pOAveiful  expedition  in  the  beginning  of  June.  But  his  I 
destination  remained  as  mysterious  as  ever.  General  Kil-  ^ 
maine  was  left  in  command  of  the  disorganized  relics  of 
the  Army  of  England,  from  whence  all  the  best  troops  * | 
were  withdrawn.  That  officer,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  3 
one  of  the  bravest  generals  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  whose  ca-  ' 
valry  he  commanded  in  the  preceding  campaigns,  was,  ' 

from  the  shattered  state  of  liis  health  and  constitution,  un-  . 

fit  to  conduct  any  active  enterprise. 

TVTien  Buonapai-te  departed  from  the  coast  of  France, 
all  fortune  and  conduct  seemed  to  disappear  with  him  from  ' 
the  councils  of  the  republic.  The  directors  were  neither 
cruel  nor  bloody,  like  the  government  which  had  preceded  1 
them.  But  the  Jacobins,  though  they  might  well  be  feared  ] 
and  liated,  could  not  be  despised.  The  rapacity  of  the  di-  | 
rectors  disgusted  all  the  friends  and  allies  of  France ; their  i 
prodigality  wasted  its  resources — their  weakness  encouraged  \ 
its  internal  enemies— their  improvidence  and  incapacity 
disorganized  its  annies  and  fortresses,  and  left  them  de- 
fenceless against  the  reviring  efforts  of  adversaries  wffio  w^ere  , 
humbled,  but  not  subdued.  Suwarrowand  Prince  Charles  ' 
soon  turned  the  fate  of  arms;  Austria  re-entered  the  lists; 
and,  in  the  short  space  of  about  tw^o  years,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  that  re])ublic,  wdiich  Hoche  and  Napoleon  had  left 
triumphing  and  powerful,  w^as  in  jeopardy;  her  conquests 
were  gone,  her  treasury  w^as  empty,  her  armies  were  naked, 
disorganized,  and  flying  on  all  sides.  Such  w^as  the  state  ; 
of  France  w hen  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  returned  to  save  ! 
and  restore  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Irish  cabinet  succeeded  in  its  in- 
fernal purpose  of  driving’  the  people  to  premature  insurrec- 
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Con.  Tlia  leaders  of  tlia  United  Iilshmen  had  organised  a plan  for  a 
general  rising.  But  traitors  were  found  in  their  councils ; they  were  all 
arrested ; the  gallant  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  killed,  and  the  capital 
'Bccured.  Nevertheless,  the  exasperated  peasantiy  in  Kildare,  Carlow, 
and  some  districts  in  the  North,  rose  in  arms  against  the  intolerable 
excesses  of  the  soldiery  quartered  upon  them.  But  these  partial  insur- 
rections of  naked  crowds,  without  aims  or  leaders,  without  union  or 
concert,  which  my  father  had  so  often  deprecated,  could  lead  to  no  result 
They  were  successively  crushed  by  the  overpowering  forces  directed 
against  them,  and  the  reign  of  teiTor  was  established  -without  check  or 
limitation.  The  state  of  France,  in  the  worst  days  of  Robespierre,  was 
nevermore  prostrate,  nor  did  its  government  pursue  its  bloody  measures 
with  a more  unsiiaring  hand.  The  whole  population  were  abandoned 
to  the  absolute  discretion  of  an  infuriated,  licentious,  and  undisciplined 
soldieiy ; the  meanest  agents  of  authority  exercised  a power  -without 
control:  individuals  were  half-hanged,  wliipped,  and  picketed,  to  ex- 
tort confession  without  trial,  in  the  veiy  capital,  in  the  courts  of  the 
castle,  and  under  the  roof  of  the  viceroy ; the  country  blazed  with  nightly 
'Conflagration,  and  resounded  with  the  shrieks  of  torture ; neither  age 
nor  sex  were  spared,  and  tlie  bayonets  of  the  military  di’ove  men,  women, 
and  children,  naked  and  houseless,  to  starve  in  the  bogs  and  fastnesses; 
thosotwho  trusted  to  the  faith  of  capitulations  wei>e  surrounded  and 
slaughtered  by  dragoons  in  the  very  act  of  laying  down  them  arms ; and 
no  citizen,  however  innocent  or  inoffensive,  could  deem  himself  secure 
from  infoimers. 

r The  noble  resistance  of  the  small  county  of  Wexford,  deserves  to  bo 
particularly  noticed.  It  was  such  as  to  ^arm  for  a moment  the  Irish 
government  about  the  success  of  their  measures.  That  little  district, 
comp'ising  about  150,000  souls,  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  mountalna 
and  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  island,  had  imbibed  but  a small  share 
of  the  prevailing  revolutionary  spirit,  for  its  population  had  not  much 
commmiication  with  their  neighbours,  and  were  remarkably  quiet  and 
happy.  It  is  stated  by  Mr  Edward  Hay,  that  before  the  insun-ection, 
h did  not  contain  above  two  hundred  United  Irishmen.  It  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  deemed,  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  if  an  insur- 
rection could  be  provoked  within  its  limits,  the  people  less  organized 
and  prepared  than  in  the  districts  of  the  North,  woiild  be  subdued  moi’d 
easily,  and  afford  with  less  risk,  a sticking  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
island.  The  soldiery  were  let  loose,  and  committed  for  some  time  every 
excess  on  the  innocent  peasantry.  A noble  lord,*  who  commanded  a 
regiment  of  militia,  was  distinguished  by  the  invention  of  the  pitch  cap; 
another  oflicer,  wortliy  to  ser\'e  under  him,  by  the  appellation  of  “ The 
Walking  Hallows.”  But  -why  recal  facts  which  are  engraved  on  the 
hearts  and  in  the  memory  of  eveiy  Irishman  ? At  length,  goaded  to 
madness,'  the  Wexfordians,  to  the  number  of  20,000  or  30,000,  rose  in 
aims,  with  pikes,  staves,  and  scythes,  and  in  two  or  three  actions,  seized 
on  tlie  chief  towns,  and  drove  the  soldiery  out  of  the  county.  Theii 
moderation  towards  their  persecutors,  in  the  moment  of  -victory,  was  as 
remarkable  as  their  courage  in  the  field-  Their  forbearance,  and  even 
their  delicate  and  chivalrous  generosity  towards  the  ladies  and  families 
^ the,  sristoeracy  who  fbll  into  their  hands,  was  most  omiablo  ahd  adb- 

* Lord  Klnss^teo,  ftftespwards  « 
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mirable.t  The  noble  lord,  above  mentioned,  was  taken,  and  even  he 
was  rescued  by  their  leaders  f.  om  the  infliction  of  t:  e pitch  cap,  wliich 
he  so  well  deserved.  In  recompense,  he  engaged,  on  the  close  6f  thS 
insurrection,  to  obtciin  a capitulation  for  them,  if  they  would  let  him 
loose,  and  afterwai’ds  sat  on  the  court-martial  which  condemned  them 
to  be  hanged.  It  required  all  the  means  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Irish 
government,  to  subdue  this  small  distiict.  At  one  time,  they  trembled 
in  the  walls  of  Dublin,  kst  the  Wexfordians,  should  penetrate  there. 
Several  battles  were  fought  with  varied  success;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
royal  forces  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  that  they  broke  through  theii 
toils,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  where  theii 
leaders  successively  capitulated.  Provoked  and  irritated  as  these  inno* 
cent  people  were,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  two  instances  of  cruelty 
the  massacre  of  their  prisoners  at  ScuUabogue,  and  on  the  bridge  dl 
Wexford,  occmTed  on  their  side,  during  the  insffrrection.  And  these 
were  both  pei^petrated  by  runaways  from  their  main  army,  whilst  the 
remainder  were  fighting. 

The  indignation  of  the  unfommate  Irish  was  just  and  extreme  against 
that  French  government  which  had  so  repeatedly  promised  them  aid, 
and  now  appeared  to  desert  them  in  them  utmost  need.  When  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  was  sent  shortly  after  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
terror  which  desolated  the  country,  succeeded  to  the  vice-royalty,  2000 
volunteers  from  this  very  county  of  Wexford,  offered  their  services  to 
fight  the  French,  and  formed  the  flower  of  the  British  army  which  in- 
vaded Egypt  under  General  Abercrombie.  Their  petition,  a model  of 
native  simplicity,  energy,  and  indignation,  is  recorded  in  the  appendix 
of  Hay’s  History  of  the  Wexford  Insmrection. 

But  weak  and  improvident  as  the  directors  were,  they  must  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  betraying  their  allies.  The  fact  vvas  that  their 
treasuiy  and  arsenals  were  empty,  the  flower  of  them  army  and  navy 
were  gone  to  Eg5T)t,  the  remainder  were  totally  disorganized ; in  short, 
when  the  insmTection  broke  out  in  Ireland,  they  were  entirely  unpre- 
pared to  assist  it.  Their  indolence  and  incapacity  had  suffered  eveiy 
thing  to  fan  to  decay,  and  their  peculations  and  profusion  had  wasted 
their  remaining  means.  The  feelings  of  my  father  on  the  occasion  may 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed.  On  the  20th  of  May,  Buona* 
parte  had  embarked  from  Toulon.  On  the  23d,  the  insurrection  broke 
out.  As  the  news  of  each  aiTest,  and  of  each  action,  successively  reached 
France,  he  urged  the  generals  and  government  to  assist  the  gfUlant  and 
desperate  straggle  of  his  countrymen ; and  pressed  on  them  the  necessity 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  hu-ourable  opportunity  which  flew  so  ra- 
pidly by.  They  began  their  preparatiojis  without  delay ; but  money, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  ships,  all  were  wanting.  By  the  close  of  June, 
the  insurrection  was  nearly  crushed,  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  July  that  my  father  was  called  up  to  Paris  to  consult  with  the  minis- 
tei's  of  the  war  and  navy  departments  on  the  organization  of  a new  ex- 
pedition. At  this  period  his  Journal  closes;  and  the  public  papers,  my 
mother’s  recollections,  and  a few  nrivate  letters,  are  my  sole  documents 
for  the  remaining  events. 

The  plan  of  the  new  expedition  was  to  despatch  small  detachments 

t The  comment  of  some  pafrician  ladies  on  this  forbearance  yraa, 
That  the  croppies  wanted  gallantry.” 
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Jfrom  senreral  ports,  In  the  hope  of  keeping  up  the  Insurrection,  and  dla- 
tmcting  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  until  some  favourable  opportunity 
riiould  occur  for  landing  the  main  body,  under  General  Kilmaine.  Gene- 
rtd  Humbert,  with  about  1000  men,  was  quartered  for  this  purpose  at 
Eochelle;  General  Hardy,  with  3000,  at  Brest;  and  Kilmaine,  with  9000, 
remained  in  reserve.  This  plan  was  judicious  enough,  if  it  had  been 
taken  up  in  time.  But  long  before  the  first  of  these  expeditions  was 
ready  to  sail,  the  insurrection  was  completely  subdued  in  every  quarter; 
the  people  were  crushed,  disarmed,  disheartened  and  disgusted  witli 
their  allies;  and  the  Irish  government  had  collected  all  its  means,  and 
was  fuJly  prepared  for  the  encounter.  Refugees  from  that  unfortunate 
country,  of  eveiy  character  and  description,  arrived  in  crowds,  with  their 
Wood  boiling  from  their  recent  actions  and  sufferings.  When  they  saw 
the  slowness  of  the  French  prepai-ations,  they  exclaimed,  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  arms,  and  that,  if  the  government  would  only  land 
them  again  on  the  coast,  the  people  themselves,  without  any  aid,  would 
suffice  to  reconquer  their  liberty  This  party,  more  gallant  than  wise, 
were  chiefly  led  by  an  old  sufferer  in  the  cause,  James  Napper  Tandy. 
Their  zeal  was  often  indiscreet  and  unenlightened,  and  they  did  more 
mischief  than  good.  Napper  Tandy  boasted,  that  30,000  men  would 
rise  in  arms  on  his  appearance ; and  the  directory  was  puzzled  by  these 
declarations,  which  conti-adicted  my  father's  constant  assertion,  that 
10,000  or  16,000  French  troops  would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
beginning  of  the  contest. 

The  final  ruin  of  the  expedition  was  hurried  by  the  precipitancy  and 
indiscretion  of  a brave,  but  imprudent  and  ignorant  officer.  This  anec- 
dote, which  is  not  generally  known,  is  a striMng  instance  of  the  disorder, 
indiscipline,  and  disorganization,  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  French 
army.  Humbert,  a g^ant  soldier  of  fortune,  but  whose  heart  was  better 
than  his  head,  impatient  of  the  delays  of  his  government,  and  fired  by 
the  recitals  of  the  Irish  refugees,  determined  to  begin  the  enterprise  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  thus  oblige  the  directory  to  second  or  to  desert 
him.  Towards  the  middle  of  August,  calling  on  the  merchants  and  ma- 
gistrates of  Rochelle,  he  forced  them  to  advance  a small  sum  of  money, 
and  all  tiiat  he  wanted,  on  military  requisition ; and  embai’king  on  board 
a few  frigates  and  transports,  with  1000  men,  1000  spare  muskets,  1000 
guineas,  and  a few  pieces  of  artillery,  he  compelled  the  captains  to  set 
sail,  for  the  most  desperate  attempt  which  is,  perhaps,  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Three  Irishmen  accompanied  him;  my  uncle  Matthew  Tone, 
Bartholomew  Teeling,  of  Lisburn,  and  Sullivan,  nephew  to  Madgett, 
Whose  name  is  often  mentioned  in  these  memoirs.  On  the  22nd  of 
August  they  made  the  coast  vu  Connanght,  and  landing  in  tae  uay  of 
Killala,  immediately  stormed  and  occupied  that  little  town. 

Strange  and  d^ei'ate  as  was  this  enterprise,  had  it  been  prosecuted 
with  the  same  spirit  and  vivacity  with  which  it  was  l>egun,  it  might 
have  succeeded ; and  Humbert  an  obscure  and  uneducated  soldier,  have 
effected  a revolution,  and  crowned  his  name  with  immortal  glory.  The 
insurrection  was  scarcely  appeased,  and  its  embers  might  soon  have  been 
blown  into  a flame;  but,  landing  in  a distant,  wild,  and  isolated  corner 
of  the  island,  instead  of  pressing  rapidly  at  once,  as  he  was  strongly 
advised,  to  the  mountains  of  Ulster,  the  centre  of  the  United  Irish  orga- 
nization, and  calling  the  people  to  arms;  he  amused  himself,  during  a 
fortnight,  in  drilling  the  pea^try  of  the  neighboiirhood,  who  flocke4 
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to  his  standarfl,  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  bishop  ol  Killalft. 
That  prelate  rendered  a most  signal  service  to  the  Irish  government,  by 
thus  detaining  the  French  general.  At  the  battle  of  Castlebar,  he  de- 
feated a numerous  coi”ps,  which  had  been  directed,  in  all  haste,  against 
him,  under  General  Lake.  On  this  occasion,  I have  heard,  but  cannot 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote,  that,  as  soon  as  his  Irish 
auxiliaries  had  fired  their  muskets,  they  flung  them  away  as  useless, 
and  mshed  to  the  chai’ge  with  their  pikes.  For  a few  days  a general 
panic  prevailed ; but  the  viceroj^  Cornwallis,  marched  in*  person ; all 
the  forces  of  the  kingdom  were  put  in  motion,  and  Humbert  was  speedily 
surrounded,  and  confined  behind  the  Shannon,  by  twenty  times  his 
numbers.  At  length  he  perceived  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen; 
and  attempted,  what  he  should  have  done  at  first,  to  force  his  way  over 
that  river,  and  throw  himself  into  the  mountains  of  the  North.  But 
encircled,  on  the  8th  of  September,  at  Ballinamuck,  by  an  entire  army, 
his  small  band,  after  a gallant  resistance,  were  compelled  to  lay  down 
their  anns.  The  French  were  received  to  composition,  and  shortly 
exchanged ; but  the  Irish  were  slaughtered  without  mercy ; and  the 
cruelties  afterwai’ds  exercised  on  the  unresisting  peasantry,  will  render 
the  nam/bf  General  Lake  remembered  for  ages  in  those  remote  districts 
of  Connaught.  Of  the  Irish,  who  had  accompanied  Humbert,  Sidlivan 
escaped,  imder  the  dis^ise  of  a Frenchman,  and  Matthew  Tone  imd 
Teeling  were  brought  in  irons  to  Dublin,  tried,  and  executed. 

The  news  of  Humbert’s  attempt,  as  may  well  be  imaghied,  threw  the 
directory  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  They  instantly  determined,  how- 
ever, to  huny  all  their  preparations,  and  send  off  at  least  the  division  of 
General  Hai’dy,  to  second  his  efforts  as  soon  as  possible.  The  report  of 
his  first  advantages,  which  shortly  reached  them,  augmented  their  ardour 
and  accelerated  their  movements.  But  such  was  the  state  of  the  French 
na\y  and  arsenals,  that  it  was  not  until  the  20th  of  September  that  this 
small  expedition,  consisting  of  one  sail  of  the  line  and  eight  fiigates, 
under  Commodore  Bompart,  and  3000  men,  under  General  Hardy,  -was 
ready  for  sailing.  The  news  of  Humbert’s  defeat  had  not  yet  reached 
France. 

Paris  was  then  crowded  vith  Irish  emigrants,  eager  for  action.  In 
the  papers  of  the  day,  and  in  later  productions,  I have  seen  it  mentioned, 
that  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  United  Irish  leaders  embarked  in  General 
Hardy’s  expedition ; and  Lewines,  an  agent  of  the  United  Irish  in  Paris, 
Is  specified  by  name.  This  account  is  erroneous.  The  mass  of  the 
United  Irishmen  embarked  in  a small  and  fast-sailing  boat,  with  Napper 
Tandy  at  their  head.  They  reached,  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  Isle 
of  Raghlin,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  heard  of 
Humbert’s  disaster ; they  merely  spread  some  proclamations,  and  escaped 
to  Norway.  Three  Irishmen  only  accompanied  my  father  in  Hardy’s 
flotilla:  he  alone  was  embarked  in  the  admiral’s  vessel,  the  Hoche;  the 
otliers  were  on  board  the  frigates.  These  were  Mr  T.  Corbett  and 
M'Guii’e,  two  brave  officers,  who  hare  since  died  in  the  French  service, 
and  a third  gentleman,  connected  by  marriage  with  his  friend  Russell, 
who  is  yet  living,  and  whose  name  it  would  therefore,  be  improper  in 
me  to  mention. 

In  Curran’s  Life,  by  his  son,  I find  an  anecdote  mentioned  which  must 
bare  been  derived  from  the  authority  of  this  gentleman.  It  is  statet^ 
tfeat  m ^ flight  previ<«is  to  fee  aalllag  of  exptditaeib  9 gotoliifl 
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j rose  ftmongst  tlio  United  Iris’amen  engaged  fn  It,  whether,  in  ease  0/ 
their  falling  into  the  enemy’s  iiaiids,  tliey  should  suffer  themselves  to 
put  to  death,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  or  anticipate  their 
fate  by  their  own  hands  ? That  Mv  Tone  inaintained,  with’  his  usual 
eloquence  and  animation,  that,  in  no  point  of  view  in  which  he  had  ever 
considered  suicide,  he  could  hold  it  H)  be  justifiable;  that  one  of  the 
company  sugg’eeted  that,  from  i)olitical  considerations,  it  would  be  bettor 
not  to  relieve,  by  any  act  of  self-murder,  the  Irish  government  from  the 
discredit  in  which  numerous  executions  would  involve  it:  an  ideaAvhich 
Mr  Tone  highly  approved.  This  anecdote  is  substantially  correct;  but 
the  gentleman  did  not  understand  my  father. 

At  length,  about  the  20th  of  September  1798,  that  fatal  expedition  set 
sail  from  theBayo  de  Camaret.  It  consisted  of  the  Hoclie,  74;  Loire, 
Eesolue,  Bellone,  Coquiile,  Embuscade,  Immortalite,  Romaine,  and  Se- 
millante  frigates;  and  Biche,  schooner,  and  aviso.  To  avoid  the  British 
fleets,  Bompart,  an  excellent  seaman,  took  a large  sweep  to  the  west- 
ward; and  then  to  the  north-east,  in  order  to  bear  down  on  the  northern 
of  Ireland,  from  the  quarter  whence  a French  force  would  be 
least  expected.  He  m.et,  however,  Avith  contrary  Avinds,  and  it  appeai’3 
that  his  flotilla  was  scattered;  for,  on  the  10th  of  October,  after  twenty 
days’  cruise,  he  aiTived  off  the  entry  of  Loch  Swilly,  with  the  Hoche,  the 
Loire,  the  Resoliie,  and  the  Biche.  He  Avas  instantly  signalled;  and  on 
the  break  of  day,  next  morning,  11th  of  October,  before  he  could  enter 
the  bay,  or  land  his  troops,  ho  perceived  the  squadron  of  Sir  John  Bpr- 
lase  Warren,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  tlie  line,  one  razee  of  sixty  guns,  and 
two  frigates,  bearing  doAvn  upon  him.  There  was  no  chance  of  escape  for 
the  large  and  heavy  man-of-Avar.  Bompart  gave  instant  signals  to  the 
frigates  and  schooner  to  retreat  through  shalloAv  water,  and  prepared 
alone  to  honour  the  flag  of  his  couiitiy  and  liberty,  by  a desperate  but 
hopeless  defence.  At  that  moment,  a boat  came  from  the  Biche  for  bis 
last  orders.  That  ship  had  the  best  chance  to  get  off.  The  French 
officers  all  supplicated  my  father  to  embark  on  board  of  her.  “ Our 
contest  is  hopeless,”  they  observed,  “we  will  be  prisoners  of  war,  but 
what  Avill  become  of  you  ?”  “ Shall  it  he  said,"  replied  he,  “ that  I fled 
Avhilst  the  French  Avere  fighting  the  battles  of  my  country  He  re- 
fused their  offers,  and  determined  to  stand  and  fall  Avitli  the  ship.  Tha 
Biche  accomplished  her  escape,  and  I see  it  mentioned  in  late  publica- 
tions, that  other  Irishmen  availed  themselves  of  that  occasion.  This 
fact  is  incorrect;  not  one  of  them  would  have  done  so;  and  besides,  my 
father  was  the  only  Irishman  on  board  of  the  Hoche. 

Ti‘.e  British  admiral  despatched  two  men-of-A\’'ar,  tlie  razee,  and  a 
frigate,  after  the  Loire  and  Rfi.'iolue ; and  the  Hoche  Avas  soon  siuTounded 
by  four  sail  of  the  line  and  a frigate,  and  began  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  desperate  engagements  which  have  evhr  been  fought  on  the  ocean. 
During  six  hours  she  sustained  the  fire  of  a whole  fleet,  till  her  masts 
and  rigging  Avere  SAvept  away,  lier  scuppers  fioAved  Avith  blood,  her 
wounded  filled  the  cock-pit,  her  shattered  ribs  yawned  at  each  new 
stroke,  and  let  in  Aa'c  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  her  rudder  was  carried 
off,  mid  she  floated  a dismantled  wreck  on  the  waters;  her  sails  and 
cordage  hung  in  shreds,  nor  could  she  reply  Avith  a single  gun  from  her 
dismounted  batteries  to  tlie  unabating  canuemado  of  the  enemy.  At 
length  she  struck.  Tlie  Resol  ue  and  Loire  were  soon  reached  by  th® 
Sl35glwii  th«  feasor  was  In  a snkijtJg  eend.ltiaii;*'SliQ  tfeisds,  frow- 
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ever,  an  honouraWe  defence;  the  Loire  sustained  three  attacks,  drove 
off  the  English  fiigates,  and  had  almost  effected  her  escape ; at  length, 
engaged  by  the  Anson,  razee  of  sixty  guns,  she  struck  after  an  action 
of  three  hours,  entirely  dismasted.  Of  the  otlier  frigates,  pursued  in  all 
directions,  the  Bellone,  Immortalite,  Coquille,  and  Embuscade  were 
taken ; and  the  Romaine  and  Semillante,  through  a thousand  dangers, 
reached  separate  ports  in  France. 

During  the  action,  my  father  commanded  one  of  the  batteries,  and 
according  to  the  report  of  the  officei-s  who  returned  to  France,  fought 
with  the  utmost  desperation,  and  as  if  he  was  courting  death.  When 
the  ship  struck,  confounded  with  the  other  officers,  he  was  not  recognized 
for  some  time ; for  he  had  completely  acquired  the  language  and  appeai*- 
ance  of  a Frenchman.  The  two  fleets  were  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
nor  was  it  till  some  days  later,  that  the  Hoche  was  brought  into  Loch 
Swilly,  and  the  prisoners  landed  and  marched  to  Letterkenny.  Yet 
Tumours  of  his  being  on  board  must  have  been  circulated,  for  the  fact 
was  public  at  Paris.  But  it  was  thought  he  had  been  killed  in  the  action, 
and  I am  willing  to  believe  that  the  British  officers,  respecting  ifca  valour 
of  a fallen  enemy,  were  not  earnest  in  investigating  the  point.  It  was 
at  l^gth  a gentleman,  well  known  in  the  county  of  Deny  as  a leader 
* of  the  Orange  party,  and  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  that  neighbour** 
hood.  Sir  George  Hill,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  knew  his  person,  who  undertook  the  task  of  discovering  him. 
It  is  known  that  in  Spain,  grandees  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank  pride 
themselves  in  the  functions  of  familiars,  spies,  and  informers  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition ; it  remained  for  Ireland  to  offer  a similar  example.  The 
French  officers  were  invited  to  breakfast  with  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  who 
commanded  in  that  district ; my  father  sat  undistinguished  amongst 
them,  when  Sir  George  Hill  entered  the  room,  followed  by  police  officers. 
Looking  narrowly  at  the  company,  he  singled  out  the  object  of  his 
search,  and  stepping  up  to  him,  said,  “ Mr  Tone,  I am  very  happy  to  see 
you.”  Instantly  rising,  with  the  utmost  composure,  and  disdaining  all 
useless  attempts  at  concealment,  my  father  rephed,  “ Sir  George,  I am 
happy  to  see  you ; how  are  Lady  Hill  and  your  family?”  Beckoned 
into  the  next  room  by  the  police  officers,  an  unexpected  indignity 
a^vaited  him.  It  was  filled  with  military,  and  one  General  Lavaii,  who 
commanded  them,  ordered  him  to  be  ironed,  declaring  that,  as  on  leaving 
Ireland,  to  enter  the  French  service,  he  had  not  renounced  his  oath  of 
allegiance,  he  remained  a subject  of  Britain,  and  should  be  punished  as 
a traitor  Seized  -with  a momentary  burst  of  indignation  at  such  un- 
worthy treatment  and  cowardly  cruelty  to  a prisoner  of  war,  he  flung 
off  his  uniform,  and  cried,  “ These  fetters  shall  never  degrade  the  revered 
insignia  of  the  free  nation  which  I have  served.”  Resuming  then  his 
usual  calm,  he  offered  his  limbs  to  the  irons,  and  when  they  were  fixed, 
he  exclaimed,  “ F or  the  cause  which  I have  embraced,  I feel  prouder  to 
wear  these  chains,  tlian  if  I were  decorated  with  the  star  and  garter  of  Eng- 
land.” The  friends  of  Lord  Cavan  have  asserted  that  this  extreme,  and  I 
will  add,  unmanly  and  ungenerous  severity,  was  provoked  by  his  out- 
rageous behaviour  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  to  have  the  privileges 
of  a prisoner  of  war.  This  supposition  is  not  only  contradicted  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  character,  and  his  subsequent  deportment,  but  no  other 
instances  of  it  have  ever  been  specified  than  those  noble  replies  to  the 
taunts  of  Geaer^  I^avau^  Of  the  latter,  I know  nothing  but  these  anec- 
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flotes,  recorded  !n  tlie  papers  of  the  day.  If,  as  his  name  seems  to  Indi- 
cate, he  was  a French  emigrant,  the  coincidence  was  cmious,  and  his 
conduct  the  less  excusable. 

j From  Letterkenny  he  was  hurried  to  Dublin  without  delay.  Contrary 
to  usual  custom,  he  was  conveyed  during  the  whole  route,  fettered  and 
on  horseback,  under  an  escort  of  dragoons.  Diaiiig  this  journey,  the 
unruffled  serenity  of  his  countenance,  amidst  the  nide  soldiery,  and 
under  the  awe-struck  gaze  of  his  countiyraen,  excited  universal  admi- 
ration. Recognizing  in  a group  of  females,  which  thronged  the  win- 
dows, a young  lady  of  his  acquaintance:  “ There,’*  said  he,  “is  my  old 
friend  Miss  Beresford ; how  well  she  looks.”  On  his  aiTival,  he  was 
immured  in  the  provost’s  prison,  in  the  baiTacks  of  Dublin,  imder  the 
charge  of  the  notorious  Major  Sandys,  a man  whose  insolence,  rapacity, 
and  cruelty,  will  long  be  remembered  in  that  city,  whe^e,  a worthy  In- 
strument of  the  faction  which  then  ruled  it,  he  enjoyed,  under  their 
patronage,  a despotic  authority  within  its  precints. 

Though  the  reign  of  terror  was  drawing  to  a close,  and  Lord  Com- 
Vallis  had  restored  some  appearance  of  legal  order  and  regular  admi- 
nistration in  the  kingdom,  a prisoner  of  such  importance  to  the  Irish 
Protestant-ascendant  party,  as  the  founder -and  leader  of  the  United 
Irish  Society,  and  the  most  formidable  of  their  adversaries,  was  not  to 
be  trusted  to  the  delays  and  common  forms  of  law.  Though  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  was  then  sitting,  preparations  were  instantly  made  for 
trying  him  summarily  before  a court  martial. 

The  time  of  my  father’s  trial  was  defended  a few  days,  by  the  officers 
appointed  to  sit  on  the  court  martial  receiving  marching  orders.  At 
length,  on  Saturday,  10th  November  1798,  a new  court  was  assembled, 
consisting  of  General  Loftus,  who  performed  the  functions  of  president; 
Colonels  Vandeleur,  Daly,  and  Wolfe;  Major  Armstrong,  and  a Captain 
Curran;  Mr  Patterson  performed  the  functions  of  judge-advocate. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barracks  was  crowded 
with  eager  and  anxious  spectators.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  they  rushed  in  and  tilled  every  comer  of  the  hall. 

Tone  appeared  in  thei  uniform  of  a chef  de  brigade  (colonel).  The 
firmness  and  cool  serenity  of  his  whole*  deportment  gave  to  the  awe- 
stnick  assembly  the  measure  of  his  soul.  Nor  could  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies, whatever  they  deemed  of  his  political  principles,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  striking  a gi’eat  example,  deny  him  the  praise  of  determination 
and  magnanimity. 

The  members  of  the  court  having  taken  the  usual  oath,  the  judge- 
advocate  proceeded  to  inform  the  prisoner  that  the  court  martial,  before 
which  he  stood,  was  appointed  by  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
to  try  whether  he  had  or  had  not  acted  traitorously  and  hostilely  against 
his  majesty,  to  whom,  as  a natural  bom  subject,  he  owed  all  allegiance, 
from  the  very  fact  of  his  birth  in  that  kingdom,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  form,  he  called  upon  him  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Tone — “ I mean  not  to  give  the  court  any  useless  trouble,  and  wish 
to  spare  them  the  idle  task  of  examining  witnesses.  I admit  all  the 
facts  alleged,  and  only  request  leave  to  read  an  address  which  I have 
prepared  for  the  occasion.” 

Col.  Daly — “ I must  warn  the  piisoner,  that,  in  acknowledging 
those  facts,  he  admits  to  his  prejudice  that  he  acted  traitorously 
against  his  mj^esty.  Is  such  his  intention  ?” 
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..'Tokb.— Shipping  this  charge  of  tho  technicality  of  Its  fernas,  It 
means,  I presume,  by  the  word  ‘traitorously,’  tliat  I have  been  found 
in  aims  against  tlie  soldiers  of  the  king  in  my  native  country. . . I admit 
tliis  accusation  in  its  most  extended  sense,  and  request  again  to  explain 
to  the  court  the  reasons  and  motives  of  my  cor. 'r.ct." 

The  court  then  observed,  tliut  they  would  hc.tr  his  address,  provided 
he  confined  nirasdf  vitliin  the  bomids  of  moderation.  He  rose,  and 
began  in  these  words: — 

“ -Mr  president,  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  martial:  I mean  not  to 
give  you  the  trouble  of  bri-rci  ig  judicicil  proof  to  convict  me  legally,  of 
having  acted  in  liostilif}'  to  tile  government  of  liis  Britannic  majesty  in 
Ireland.  I admit  tlie  fact.  From  my  earliest  youth,  I have  regarded 
the  connexion  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  the  curse  of  the 
Irish  nation ; and  felt  convinced  that  whilst  it  lasted,  this  country  could 
never  he  ft-ee  nor  happy.  My  mind  has  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
b)’-  the  experience  of  everj'  succeeding  year,  and  the  conclusions  which 
I have  drawn  from  every  fact  before  my  eyes.  In  consequence,  I de- 
termined to  apply  all  the  power  which  my  individual  efforts  could  move 
in  order  to  separate  the  two  countries. 

^ Tliat  Ireland  was  not  able,  of  herself,  to  throw  off  the.yoke,  I knew. 
I therefore  sought  for  aid  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  in  honourable 
povert}’,  I rejected  offers,  wliich  to  a man  in  my  circumstances,  might 
be  considered  highly  advantageous.  I remained  faithful  to  what  I 
thought  the  cause  of  my  coimtiy,  and  sought  in  the  French  republican 
ally,  to  rescue  three  millions  of  ray  countr.sTueu  from” 

The  president  here  interrapted  the  prisonei’,  observing,  that  this  lan- 
guage was  neither  revalent  to  the  charge,  nor  .such  as  ouglit  to  be  de- 
livered in  a public  com’L.  One  member  s.aid,  it  seemed  calculated  only 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  a cerhiin  desciintion  of  people  (tiie  United 
Irishmen),  many  of  whom  might  probably  be  present;  and  that,  there- 
fore, tlie  couit  ought  -..•'•r  to  suffer  it.  The  judge-advocate  said,  he 
thought,  that  if  3Ir  Tone  meant  this  paper  to  be  laid  before  his  excel- 
lency, in  way  of  extenuation,  it  might  have  quite  a contrary  effect,  if 
^ny  of  the  foregoing  part  was  suffered  to  remain. 

Toxe — “ I shall  urge  this  topic  no  further,  since  it  seems  disagreeable 
to  the  court;  but  shall  proceed  to  read  tlie  few  words  which  remain.” 

GEif.  Loftus. — “ If  the  remainder  of  your  addi’ess,  Jlr  Tone,  is  of  the 
came  complexion  with  what  you  liavc  already  read,  will  you  not  hesi- 
tate for  a moment  in  proceeding,  since  you  have  learned  the  opinion  of 
the  court  ? ' 

Tone. — “I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  what  remains  for  me  to  say, 
■which  can  give  any  offence.  I mean  to  express  my  feelings  and  grati- 
tude towards  the  Catholic  body,  in  whose  cause  I was  engaged.” 

Gsn.  Loftus — “I’hat  seems  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  charge 
against  you,  to  which  only  you  are  to  speak.  If  you  have  any  thing  to 
offei’  in  defence. or  extenuation  of  that  charge,  the  court  will  hear  you; 
but  they  beg  that  you  will  confine  yourself  to  that  subject.” 

ToxTi.— “ 1 shall,  then,  confine  myself  to  some  points  relative  to  my 
connexion  with  the  French  army.  Attached  to  no  party  in  the  French 
republic,  w ithout  interest,  without  money,  without  intrigue,  the  open- 
ness ai^i  integrity  of  my  views  raised  me  to  a high  and  confidential 
nmk  iints  armies.  I obmlned  tiie  confidence  of  the  executive  directory, 
tire  ar-probatiou  of  my  g^vals,  and;  I vertoo  t<3  atW,  tiic  ©Bteem  aid 
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ftfffectloiv  of  my  brave  comrades.  Wlien  I review  these  cl rcnm  stances, 
I feel  a secret  and  internal  consolation,  wliich  no  reverse  of  fortune,  no 
sentence  in  the  power  of  tliis  court  to  inflict,  can  ever  deprive  me  of,  or 
weahen  in  any  degree.  Under  the  flag  of  the  French  republic,  I origin- 
ally engaged,  with' a view  to  save  and  liberate  my  own  country.  For  that 
puipiose  I have  encountered  the  chances  of  v/ar  amongst  strangers;  for 
that  purpose  I have  repeatedly  braved  the  terrors  of  the  ocean,  covered, 
as  I knew  it  to  be,  with  the  triumphant  fleets  of  that  power  which  it 
was  my  glory  and  my  duty  to  oppose.  I have  sacrificed  all  my  views 
in  life ; I have  courted  poverty ; I have  left  a beloved  wife  unprotected, 
and  children  whom  1 adored,  fatherless.  After  such  sacrifices  in  a cause 
which  I have  always  conscientiously  considered  as  the  cause  of  jusiico 
and  freedom,  it  is  no  great  eiiort,  at  this  aay,  to  add,  ‘ the  sacrifice  of 
my  life.’ 

“ But  I hear  it  said,  this  unfortunate  country  has  been  a prey  to  all 
sorts  of  horrors.  I sincerely  lament  it.  I beg,  however,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, that  I have  been  absent  four  years  from  Ireland.  To  me, 
these  sufferings  can  never  be  attributed.  I designed,  by  fair  and  open 
war,  to  procure  the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  For  open  war  I 
was  prepared;  but  if,  instead  of  that,  a system  of  private  assassination 
has  taken  place,  1 repeat,  whilst  I deidoreit,  tliat  it  is  not  chargeable  on 
me.  Atrocities,  it  seems,  have  been  committed  on  both  sides.  I do 
not  less  deplore  them;  I detest  them  from  my  heart;  and  to  those  who 
know  my  character  and  sentiraeiits,  I ma}^  safely  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  "Witli  them,  1 need  no  justification. 

“ In  a cause  like  this,  success  is  e^'ery  tiling.  Success,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar,  fixes  its  merits.  “Washington  succeeeded  and  Kociusko 
flailed. 

“ After  a combatnohly  sustained,  a combat  which  would  have  excited 
the  respect  and  sympathy  of  a generous  enemy,  my  fate  was  to  become 
a prisoner.  To  the  eternal  disgi'ace  of  those  who  gave  the  order,  I was 
brought  hither  in  irons,  like  a felon.  I mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
others;  forme,  lam  indifferent  to  it;  I anr  aware  of  the  fate  which 
awaits  me,  and  scorn  equally  tlie  tone  of  complaint  and  that  of  suppli- 
cation. 

“ As  to  the  connexion  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  1 re- 
peat it,  ail  that  has  been  imputed  to  me,  words,  Avritings,  and  actions, 

I here  deliberately  avow.  I have  spoken  and  acted  with  reflection,  and 
on  principle,  and  am  ready  to  meet  the  consequences.  Whatever  be 
the  sentence  of  this  court,  I am  prepared  for  it.  Its  members  will  surely 
discharge  their  duty;  I shall  take  care  not  to  be  wanting  to  mine.” 

niis  speech  was  pronounced  in  a tone  so  magnanimous,  so  full  of  a 
noble  and  calm  serenity,  as  seemed  deeply  and  visibly  to  affect  all  ita 
hearers,  the  members  of  the  court  not  excepted.  A pause  ensued  of 
some  continuance,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  hall,  till  interrupted  by 
Tone  himself,  who  inquired  Avliether  it  was  not  usual  to  assign  an  in- 
teiwal  between  the  sentence  and  execution  ? The  judge-advocate  an- 
swered, that  the  voices  of  the  court  would  be  collected  without  delay 
and  the  result  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  lord  lieutenant  If  the  pri^ 
soner,  therefore,  had  any  farther  observations  to  make,  now  was  the 
moment 

Ton*.— I wish  to  olfor  a few  words  relative  to  one  singje  point— to 
file  Bftode  0#  punishment.  In  Frsnoo,  our  eimgrea,  who  stn*d  neariy  in 
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the  same  situation,  in  which  I suppose  I now  stand  before  you,  are  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  I ask,  that  the  court  should  adjudge  me  the  deato 
of  a soldier,  and  let  me  be  shot  by  a platoon  of  grenadiers.  I request 
this  indulgence  rather  in  consideration  of  the  uniform  which  I wear,  the 
uniform  of  a chef  de  brigade  in  the  French  army,  than  from  any  per- 
sonal regard  to  myself.  In  order  to  e\ince  my  claim  to  this  favour,  I 
beg  that  the  court  may  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  my  commission  and 
letters  of  seiwice  in  the  French  anny.  It  will  appear  from  these  papers 
that  I have  not  received  them  as  a mask  to  cover  me,  but  that  I have 
been  long  and  bona  fide  an  officer  in  the  French  service.” 

Judge-advocate — “ You  must  feel  that  the  papers  you  allude  to^ 
will  serve  as  undeniable  proofs  against  you." 

Tone. — “ Oh  ! — I know  it  well — I have  already  admitted  the  facts, 
and  I now  admit  the  papers  as  full  proofs  of  conviction. 

The  papers  were  then  examined;  they  consisted  of  a brevet  of  the 
chef  de  brigade  from  the  directory,  signed  by  the  minister  of  war,  of  a 
letter  of  service,  granting  to  him  the  rank  of  adjutant-general,  and  of  a 
passport. 

Gen.  Loftts. — “ In  those  papers  you  are  designated  as  serving  in  the 
Army  of  England.” 

Tone. — “ I did  serve  in  that  army,  when  it  was  commanded  by  Buo- 
naparte, by  Desaix,  and  by  Kilmaine,  who  is,  as  I am,  an  Irishman. 
But  I have  also  sensed  elsewhere.”  Requested  if  he  had  any  thing  fur- 
ther to  obseive:  he  said  that  nothing  more  occmTed  to  him,  except 
that  the  sooner  his  excellency’s  approbation  of  their  sentence  was 
obtained,  the  better.  He  would  consider  it  as  a favour  if  it  could  be 
obtained  in  an  hour.  . 

General  Loftus  then  observed,  that  the  court  would,  undoubtedly, 
submit  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  address  which  he  had  read  to  them, 
and  also  the  subject  of  his  last  demand.  In  transmitting  the  address, 
he,  however,  took  care  to  efface  all  that  part  of  it  w'hich  he  would  not 
allow  to  be  read ; and  which  contained  the  dying  speech  and  last  words 
of  the  first  apostle  of  Irish  union,  and  martyr  of  Irish  liberty,  to  his 
countrymen.  Lord  Cornwallis  refused  the  last  demand  of  my  fMher, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  die  the  death  of  a traitor,  in  forty-eight  hours^ 
on  the  12th  of  November.  This  cruelty  he  had  foreseen;  for  England, 
from  the  days  of  Lewellyn  of  Wales,  and  Wallace  of  Scotland,  to  those 
of  Tone  and  Napoleon,  has  never  shown  mercy  or  generosity  to  a fallen 
enemy.  He  then,  in  perfect  coolness  and  self  possession,  determined  to 
execute  his  purpose,  and  anticipate  their  sentence. 

Tbe  next  day  was  passed  in  a kind  of  stupor.  A,  cloud  of  portentuous 
awe  seemed  to  hang  over  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  apparatus  of  military 
and  despotic  authority  was  every  wdiere  displayed;  no  man  dared  to 
trast  his  next  neighbom*,  nor  one  of  the  pale  citizens  to  betray,  by  look 
or  word,  his  feelings  or  sympathy.  The  terror  which  prevailed  in  Paris, 
under  the  mle  of  the  Jacobins,  or  in  Rome,  duying  the  proscriptions  of 
Marius,  Sylla,  and  the  Tririmviri,  and  under  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Nero,  Caligula,  and  Domitian,  was  never  deeper,  or  more  universal, 
than  that  of  Ireland  at  this  fatal  and  shameful  period. 

On  the  next  day,  12th  November,  (the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,) 
the  scene  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  was  awful  and  impressive  to  the 
highest  degree.  As  soon  as  it  opened,  Curran  advanc^,  leading  the 
aged  fiither  of  Tone,  who  produced  his  affidavit,  that  his  son  had  been 
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brought  before  a bench  of  officers,  calling  Itself  a court  martial,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  “ I do  not  pretend,”  said  Curran,  “ that  Mr  Tone 
Is  not  guilty  of  the  charges  of  which  he  is  accused.  I presume  the  offi- 
cers were  honourable  men.  But  it  is  stated  in  this  affidavit,  as  a solemn 
feet,  tuat  Mr  Tone  had  no  commission  under  his  majesty';  ,and,  there- 
fore, no  court  martial  could  have  cognizance  of  any  cvime  imputed  to 
him,  whilst  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  sat  in  the  capacity  of  the  great 
criminal  court  of  the  land.  In  time  when  war  was'raging,  when  man 
was  opposed  to  man  in  the  field,  courts  martial  might  be  endured ; but 
eveiy'Uaw  authority  is  with  me,  whilst  I stand  upon  this  sacred  and 
immutable  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  martial  law  and  civil  law 
are  incompatible,  and  the  former  must  cease  with  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  This., is  not,  however,  the  time  for  arguing  this  momentous 
question.  Jly  client  nmst  appear  in  this  court.  He  is  cast  for  death 
this  very  day.  He  may  be  ordered  for  execution  whilst  I address  you. 
I call  on  the  court  to  support  the  law,  and  move  for  a habeas  corpus,  to 
be  directed  to  the  provost-marshal  of  the  barracks  of  Dublin,  and  Major 
Sandys,  to  bring  up  the  body  of  Tone.” 

Chief- Justice — “ Have  a wiit  instantly  prepared.” 

; CmtRAx. — “ My  client  may  die,  whilst  the  writ  is  preparing.” 

Chief- Justice,— “Mr  Sheriff,  proceed  to  the  barracks,  and  acquaint 
the  provost-marshal  that  a writ  is  preparing  to  suspend  Mr  Tone’s  exe- 
cution, and  see  that  he  be  not  executed.” 

\ JThe  court  awaited,  in  a state  of  the  utmost  agitation  and  suspense, 
the  return  of  the  sheriff.  He  speedily  appeared,  and  said,  “'.My  lord,  I 
have  been  to  the  barracks  in  pursuance  of  your  order.  The  provost- 
marshal  says  he  must  obey  Major  Sandys.  Major  Sandys  says  he  must 
obey  Lord  Cornwallis.”  Mr  Cuiran  announced,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Mr  Tone,  the  father,  was  just  returned,  after  serving  the  habeas-corpus, 
and  that  General  Craig  would  not  obey  it.  The  chief-justice  exclaimed, 
“Mr  Sheriff,  take  the  body  of  Tone  into  custody— take  the  provost- 
marshal  and  Major  Sandys  into  custody,  and  show  the  order  of  the  court 
to  General  Craig.’’ 

‘ The  general  impression  was  now,  that  tlie  pnsoner  would  be  led  out 
to  execution,  in  defiance  of  the  court.  This  apprehension  was  legible 
in  the  countenance  of  Lord  Kilwarden;  a man  who,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  preserved  a religious  respect  for  the  laws;  and  who,  besides,  I 
may  add,  felt  eveiy  personiil  feeling  of  pity  and  respect  for  the  prisoner, 
whom  he  had  formerly  contributed  to  shield  from  the  vengeance  of 
government,  on  an  occasion  almost  as  perilous.  His  agitation,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  an  eye-witness,  was  magnificent. 

The  shei-iff  returned  at  length  with  the  fatal  news.  He  had  been  re- 
fused admittance  in  the  barracks;  but  was  informed  that  Mr  Tone,  who 
had  wounded  iiiraself  dangerously  the  night  before,  was  not  in  a con- 
dition to  be  removed.  A French  emigrant  surgeon,  who  had  closed 
the  wound,  was  called  in,  and  declared  there  was  no  saying,  for  four 
days,  whether  it  was  mortal.  His  head  was  to  be  kept  in  one  position, 
and  a sentinel  was  set  over  him  to  prevent  his  speaking.  Bemo^'al 
would  kill  him  at  once.  The  chief-justice  instantly  ordered  a rule  for 
suspending  the  execution. 

1 must  collect  my  strength  to  give  the  remaining  detailaof  the  close 
of  my  father’s  life.  The  secrets  of  a state  prison,  and  of  such  prisons 
as  wars  thft:^  of  Dublin  afr  that  period,  are  seldom  penetrated;  and  tha 
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facts  'wlitcli  .havG  reached  us  arc  few  and  meagre.  As  soon  as  he  loamcd 
tlie  refusal  of  his  last  request,  his  determination  was  taken  with  the 
same  resolution  and,^coolness  which  he  exhibited  during  the  whole 
transaction.  In  order  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  parents  and  Mends, 
lie  refused  to  see  any  one,  and  requested  only  the  use  of  writing  mate- 
rials. During  the  10th  and  11th  of  November,  he  addressed  the  d^^j 
rectory,  the  minister  of  marine.  General  Kilmaine,  and  Mr  Shce,  in 
France,  and  several  of  his  friends  in  Ireland,  to  recommend  his  family 
to  their  care. 

It  is  said,  that  on  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  he  could  see  and  hear 
the  soldiers  erecting  the  gallows  for  him  before  his  -windows.  That  : 
very  night,  according  to  the  report  given  by  his  jailors,  ha-ving  secretc4 
a penknife,  he  inflicted  a deep  wound  across  his  ne^.  It  was  soon 
discovered  by  the  sentry,  and  a sm’geon  called  in  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  who  stopped  the  blood  and  closed  it.  He  reported,  that  as  the 
prisoner  had  missed  tlie  carotid  artery,  he  might  yet  survive,  but  was  in  . 
the  extremest  danger.  It  is  said  that  he  munnured  only  in  reply,  “ I i 
am  Sony  I have  been  so  bad  an  anatomist.'’  Let  me  draw  a veil  OY&tw 
the  remainder  of  this  scene. 

Sti'etched  on  his  bloody  pallet  in  a dungeon,  the  first  apostle  of  Irislij[  ^ 
union,  and  most  illustrious  mart}^  of  Irish  independence,  counted  eachj; 
lingering  hour  during  the  last  seven  days  and  nights  of  his  slow  and  si-:x 
lent  agony.  No  one  was  allowed  to  approach  him.  Far  from  his  adored^  1 
family,  and  from  all  those  friends  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  the  only  fonn£|  • 
which  flitted  before  his  eyes  were  those  of  the  gi’im  jailor  and  rough  i 
attendants  of  the  prison ; the  only  sounds  which  fell  on  his  dying  esjjlf 
tlie  heavy  tread  of  the  sentry.  He  retained,  however,  the  calmness  of 
his  soul,  and  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  to  the  last.  And  the  con-j 
sciousness  of  dying  for  his  coimtiy,  and  in  the  cause  ’of  justice  and 
liberty,  illumined,  lilce  a bright  halo,  his  latest  moments,  and  kept  urt 
his  fortitude  to  the  end.  There  is  no  situation  under  which  tliose  feel-J 
ings  will  not  support  the  soul  of  a patriot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  November,  he  was  seized  with  theyspasmi 
of  approaching  death.  It  is  said  that  the  surgeon  who  attended,  whis- 
pered that,  if  he  attempted  to  move  or  speak  he  must  expire  instantly; 
that  he  overheard  him,  and  maldng  a slight  movement,  replied,  “ I cait 
yet  And  words  to  thank  you,  sir;  it  is  the  most  welcome  news  you  could 
give  me.  iVliat  should  I wish  to  live  for  ? ” Falling  back,  -vrith  thesif 
' oppressions  on  his  lips,  he  expired  -without  fmAher  eflbrt.  i 
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“ Avaunt  despair  !** 

Paris,  August  7,  1796. 

As  I shall  embark  in  a business,  within  a few  days,  the 
event  of  which  is  uncertain,  I take  the  opportunity  of  a 
vacant  hour,  to  throw  on  paper  a few  memorandums,  re- 
lative to  myself  and  my  family,  which  may  amuse  my 
boys,  for  whom  I write  them,  in  case  they  should  hereafter 
fall  into  their  hands. 

I was  bom  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of  June 
1763.  My  grandfather  was  a respectable  farmer  near 
Naas,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  Being  killed  by  a fall  off 
a stack  of  his  own  com,  in  the  year  1766,  his  property, 
being  freehold  leases,  descended  to  my  father,  his  eldest 
son,  who  was,  at  that  time,  in  successful  business  as  a 
coachmaker.  He  set,  in  consequence,  the  lands  which 
came  thus  into  his  possession,  to  his  youngest  brother, 
which,  eventually,  was  the  cause  of  much  litigation  be- 
tween them,  and  ended  in  a decree  of  the  court  of  Chan, 
eery,  that  utterly  ruined  my  father  ; but  of  that  hereafter, 
my  mother,  whose  name  was  Lamport,  was  the  daughter 
of  a captain  of  a vessel  in  the  West  India  trade,  who,  by 
many  anecdotes  whidf'she  has  told  me  of  him,  was  a 
great  original : she  had  a brother  who  was  an  excellent 
«eaman,  and  served  as  first  lieutenant  on  board  of  the 
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“ Buckingham,”  commanded  by  Admiral  Tyrrel,  a distin- 
guished officer  in  the  British  service. 

I was  their  eldest  son  ; but,  before  I come  to  my  history, 
I must  say  a few  words  of  my  brothers.  ^William,  who 
was  horn  in  August,  1764,  was  intended  for  business,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  bound  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, to  an  eminent  bookseller.  With  him  he  read  over 
all  the  voyages  he  could  find,  with  which,  and  some  mili- 
tary histoiy,  he  heated  an  imagination  naturally  warm  and 
enthusiastic,  so  much,  that,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  ran 
oflF  to  London,  and  entered  as  a volunteer  in  the  East  In- 
dia Company’s  sendee ; but  his  first  essay  was  very  un- 
lucky ; for,  instead  of  finding  his  way  out  to  India,  he  was 
stopped  at  the  Island  of  St  Helena,  on  which  barren  rock 
he  remained  in  garrison  for  six  years,  when,  liis  time  being 
expired,  he  returned  to  Europe.  It  is  highly  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  though  he  entered  into  sueh  execrable  society  as 
the  troops  in  the  Company’s  service  must  be  supposed  to 
be,  and  at  such  an  early  age,  he  passed  through  them 
without  being  affected  by  the  contagion  of  their  manners, 
or  their  principles.  He  even  found  means,  in  that  de- 
graded situation  and  remote  spot,  to  cultivate  his  mind  to 
a certain  degree,  so  that  I was  much  surprised,  at  our  meet- 
ing in  London,  after  a separation  of,  I beUeve,  eight  years, 
to  find  him  with  the  manners  of  a gentleman,  and  a con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  best  parts  of  English  htera- 
ture ; he  had  a natural  turn  for  poetry,  which  he  had  much 
improved,  and  I have  among  my  papers  a volume  of  his 
poems,  aU  of  them  pretty,  and  some  of  them  elegant.  He 
was  a handsome,  w^ell-made  lad,  wfith  a veiy  good  address, 
and  extremely  well  received  among  the  w^omen,  whom  he 
loved  to  excess.  He  w^as  as  brave  as  Csesar,  and  loved 
the  army.  It  was  impossible  for  two  men  to  enteitain  a 
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more  sincere,  and,  I may  say,  enthusiastic  affection  for 
each  other,  than  he  and  I ; and,  at  this  hour  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  on  earth  I regret  so  much  as  our  separa- 
tion. Having  remained  in  Europe  for  three  or  four  years, 
my  father  being,  as  I have  above  alluded  to,  utterly  ruined 
by  a law-suit  with  his  brother.  Will,  took  the  resolution  to 
try  his  fortune  once  more  in  India,  from  which,  my  own 
affairs  being  nearly  desperate,  I did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
suade him.  In  consequence,  he  re-entered  the  Company’s 
service  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792,  and  arrived  at 
Madras  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year.  With  an  ad- 
vantageous figure,  a good  address,  and  the  talents  I have 
described,  he  recommended  himself  so  far  to  the  colonel  of 
the  battalion  in  which  he  served,  that  he  gave  him  his 
discharge,  with  letters  to  his  friends  at  Calcutta,  and  a 
small  military  command,  which  defrayed  the  expense  of 
his  voyage,  and  procured  him  a gratification  from  the  Com- 
pany of  £50  sterling  for  his  good  behaviour  on  his  arrival. 
The  service  he  performed  was  quelling,  at  some  hazard,  a 
dangerous  mutiny  which  arose  among  the  black  troops 
who  were  under  his  command,  and  whcr  had  formed  a 
scheme  to  run  away  with  the  ship.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  recommend  himself  so  far  to  the  persons  at  Cal- 
cutta to  whom  he  had  brought  letters,  that  they  intro- 
duced him,  with  strong  recommendations,  to  a Mr  Marigny, 
a French  officer,  second  in  command  in  the  army  of  the 
Nizam,  who  was  then  at  Calcutta,  purchasing  military 
stores  for  that  prince.  Marigny,  in  consequence,  gave  him 
a commission  in  the  Nizam’s  service,  and  promised  him  tho 
command  of  a battalion  of  artillery,  (the  service  to  which 
he  was  attached.)  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive  at  th® 
army.  The  stores,  &c,  being  purchased.  Will  marched 
with  the  first  division,  of  which  he  had  the  command*  and 
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arrived  saffely  at  the  Nizam’s  camp.  After  some  time, 
Marigny  followed  him ; but,  by  an  unforeseen  accident,  all 
my  brother’s  expectations  were  blo’wn  up.  A quarrel  took 
place  between  Marigny  and  the  Erenchman  first  in  com- 
mand, in  which  my  brother,  with  an  honourable  indiscre- 
tion, engaged  on  the  side  of  his  friend.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Marigny  was  put  in  kons,  as  would  have  been 
WiU  also,  if  he  had  not  applied  for  protection  as  a British 
subject  to  the  English  resident  at  the  Nizam’s  court.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  utterly  put  an  end  to  all 
prospects  of  his  advancement,  as  all  the  European  officers 
in  the  Nizam’s  service  were  French,  and  he  determined,  in 
consequence,  to  return  to  Calcutta.  On  his  journey,  hav- 
ing travelled  four  hundred  miles,  and  having  yet  two  hun- 
dred to  travel,  he  alighted  off  his  horse,  and  went  to  shoot 
in  a jungle,  or  thick  wood,  by  the  road  side ; on  his  return, 
he  found  his  servant  and  horses  in  the  hands  of  five  ruffians 
who  were  plundering  his  baggage ; he  immediately  ran  up 
and  fired  on  them,  by  which  he  shot  one  of  them  in  the 
belly ; another  returned  the  fire  with  one  of  his  own  pistols, 
whic^  they  had  seized,  and  shot  him  through  the  foot ; 
they  then  made  off  with  their  booty,  and,  in  this  condition, 
my  brother  had  to  ti'avel  tw’o  hundred  miles  in  that  burn- 
ing climate,  at  the  commencement,  too,  of  the  rainy  season, 
badly  wounded,  and  without  resomxes  ; his  courage,  how- 
ever, and  a good  constitution,  supported  him,  and  he 
arrived  at  length  at  Calcutta,  wffiere  he  got  speedily  cured. 
His  friends  there  had  not  forgotten  him ; and  after  some 
time,  an  opportunity  offering  of  Major  Palmer  going  up 
to  Poonah,  as  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Paishwa  of  the 
Mahrattahs,  they  procured  him  strong  recommendations 
to  that  court,  and  he  set  off  wi^  Major  Palmer  in  high 
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health  and  spirits  with  expectations  of  the  command  a% 
least  of  a battalion  of  artillery.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  the  last  letter  which  I received  from  him.  Since  that 
time,  I am  utterly  ignorant  of  his  fate,  I hope  and  trust 
the  best  of  him ; he  has  a good  constitution,  unshaken 
courage,  a fluent  address ; and  his  variety  of  adventures 
must,  by  this  time,  have  sufficiently  matured  his  mind,  and 
given  him  experience.  I look,  therefore,  with  confidence 
to  our  meeting  again,  and  the  hour  of  that  meeting  will 
be  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

My  second  brother,  Matthew,  was  of  a temper  very 
different  from  that  of  William  ; with  less  of  fire,  he  was 
much  more  solid ; he  spoke  little,  but  thought  a great  deal ; 
in  the  family  we  called  him  the  Spectator,  from  his  short 
face  and  his  silence  ; but  though  he  had  not  Will’s  volu- 
bility^ and  could  not,  like  him,  make  a great  display,  with 
frequently  httle  substance,  and  though  his  manner  was  re- 
served and  phlegmatic,  so  as  to  be  frequently  absent  in 
company,  he  had  a rambling,  enthusiastic  spirit,  stronger 
than  any  of  us.  He  loved  travelling  and  adventures  for 
their  own  sakes.  In  consequence,  before  he  was  twenty- 
five,  he  had  visited  England  twice  or  three  times,  and  had 
spent  twelve  months  in  America,  and  as  much  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  firom  this  last  place,  he  mentioned 
to  me  his  determination  to  pass  over  to  France,  and  enter 
a volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  repubhc,  in  which  I en- 
couraged and  assisted  him.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
August  1794.  In  consequence,  he  crossed  over  to  Ham- 
burgh, whence  he  passed  to  Dunkirk,  and  presenting  him- 
self as  an  Irishman  desirous  of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the 
French  armies,  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison  on 
suspicion.  There  he  remained  until  May  1795,  when  he 
was  discharged  by  order  of  the  committee  of  public  safety. 
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and,  going  on  to  Ha^Te  de  Grace,  he  took  his  passage  to 
America,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  for  the  second  time, 
about  Christmas,  at  which  time  I was  actually  at  New 
York,  w'aiting  for  my  passage  to  France ; so  that  we  were 
together  in  America,  without  knowing  of  eaoh  other,  a 
circumstance  wdiich  I regret  most  exceedingly  ; as,  in  the 
present  situation  of  my  affairs,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  we 
may  never  meet  again  : but  I am  not  of  a very  desponding 
temper.  The  vaiiety  of  adventures  we  have  both  gone 
through,  and  the  escapes  we  have  had  in  circumstances  of 
great  peril,  have  made  me  a kind  of  fatalist,  and  therefore 
I look  with  confidence  to  the  day,  and,  I hope,  not  a very 
remote  one,  when  the  whole  of  my  family  shall  be  reunited 
and  happy,  by  which  time  I think  the  spirit  of  adventure 
will,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  pretty  well  laid  in  all  of  us. 
My  brother  Matthew,  hke  Will,  is  something  of  a poet : 
and  has  -vNTitten  some  trifles,  in  the  burlesque  style,  that 
are  not  ill  done.  He  is  a brave  lad,  and  I love  him  most 
sincerely.  His  age,  at  the  time  I write  this,  is  about 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years,  Matthew  is  a sin- 
cere and  ardent  republican ; and  capable,  as  I think,  of 
sacrificing  every  thing  to  his  principles.  I know  not  what 
effect  his  lying  so  long  in  a French  prison  may  have  had 
upon  him ; but,  if  I do  not  deceive  myself,  it  has  made  no 
change  in  his  sentiments.  He  is  more  temperate  in  all 
respects  than  William  or  myself,  for  we  have  both  a strong 
attachment  to  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  a dash  of 
coxcombry,  from  which  he  is  totally  free ; and,  perhaps,  a 
little,  at  least,  of  the  latter  foible  would  be  of  no  prejudice 
to  him,  nor  render  him  less  agreeable. 

My  third  brother,  Arthur,  is  much  younger  than  any  of 
us,  being  born  about  the  year  1782  ; of  course  he  is  now 
fourteen  years  of  age.  If  I can  judge,  when  he  grows  up 
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he  will  resemble  William  exactly  in  mind  and  person.  He 
is  a fine,  smart  boy,  as  idle  as  possible,  (which  we  have  all 
been,  without  exception,)  with  very  quick  parts,  and  as 
stout  as  a lion.  My  father  was  bent  on  making  him  an 
attorney,  for  which  no  boy  on  earth  was  ever  so  unfitted. 
He  wished,  himself,  having  the  true  vagrant  turn  of  the 
family,  to  go  to  sea ; his  father  was  obstinate,  so  was  he, 
and  the  boy  was  in  a fair  way  to  be  lost,  when  I prevailed, 
with  some  diflaculty,  on  his  father,  to  consent  to  his  going 
at  least  one  voyage.  In  consequence,  he  sailed,  with  a captain 
Meyler,  to  Portugal  being  then  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
On  his  return,  he  liked  the  sea  so  well  that  he  was  bound  re- 
gularly apprentice  to  captain  Meyler,  under  whom  he  made 
a voyage  to  London  and  a second  voyage  to  Portugal.  On 
his  return  from  this  last  trip,  in  June  1765,  he  found  me 
at  Belfast  on  my  departure  for  America,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  accompany  me.  I was  extremely  happy  to  have 
him  with  us,  and,  in  consequence,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  me,  and  remained  until  I decided  on  coming  to 
France ; when  I resolved  to  despatch  him  to  Ireland,  to 
give  notice  to  my  friends  there  of  what  I was  about.  I put 
him,  in  consequence,  on  board  the  Susannah,  Captain 
Baird,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  December  1795,  since 
>vhich  time,  from  circumstances,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  heard  of  him,  but  I rely,  with  confidence,  that 
he  has  arrived  safe,  and  discharged  his  commission  with 
ability  and  discretion. 

My  sister,  whose  name  is  Mary,  is  a fine  young  woman ; 
she  has  all  the  peculiarity  of  our  disposition,  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  her  own  sex.  If  she  were  a man,  she  would 
be  exactly  like  one  of  us ; and,  as  it  is,  being  brought  up 
amongst  boys,  for  we  never  had  but  one  more  sister,  who 
(lied  a child  : she  has  contracted  a masculine  habit  of  think- 
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ing,  without,  however,  in  any  degree,  derogating  firom  that 
feminine  softness  of  manner  which  is  suited  to  her  sex  and 
age.  When  I was  driven  into  exile  in  America,  as  I shall 
relate  hereafter,  she  deteimined  to  share  my  fortunes ; and, 
in  consequence,  she  also,  like  the  rest  of  us,  has  made  her 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

My  fathejr  and  mother  were  pretty  much  like  other  peo- 
ple ; but,  from  this  short  sketch,  with  what  I have  to  add 
concerning  myself,  I think  it  will  appear  that  their  children 
w'ere  not  at  all  like  other  people,  but  have  had,  every  one 
of  them,  a wdld  spirit  of  adventure ; which,  though  some- 
times found  in  an  individual,  rarely  pervades  a whole 
family,  including  even  the  females.  Por  my  brother  Wil- 
liam has  visited  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afnca,  before  he  wa5 
thirty  years  of  age.  Matthew  has  been  in  America  twice, 
in  the  West  Indies  once,  not  to  mention  several  trips  to 
England,  and  his  voyage  and  imprisonment  in  France,  and 
aU  this  before  he  was  twenty-seven.  Arthur,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  has  been  once  in  England,  twice  in  Portugal, 
and  has  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  America.  My  sister  Mary  crossed  the  same 
ocean,  and  I hope  will  soon  do  the  same  on  her  return. 
I do  not  here  speak  of  my  wife  and  our  little  boys  and 
girl,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  about  eight,  and  the  young- 
est two  years  old  when  we  sailed  for  America.  And,  by 
all  I can  see,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  our  voyages 
are  yet  entirely  finished. 

I come  now  to  myself.  I was,  as  I have  said,  the  eldest 
child  of  my  parents,  and  a very  great  favourite.  I was 
sent,  at 'the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  to  an  excellent  English 
school  kept  by  Sisson  Darling,  a man  to  whose  kindnes^f 
and  affection  I was  much  indebted,  and  who  took  more 
than  common  pains  with  me.  I respect  him  yet.  I saw 
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TBry  idle,  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  sharne  which  could 
induce  me  to  exertion.  Nevertheless,  at  the  approach  of 
our  public  examinations,  which  were  held  quarterly,  and  at 
which  all  our  parents  and  friends  attended,  I used  to 
labour  for  some  time,  and  generally  with  success ; as  I 
have  obtained  six  or  seven  premiums  in  different  branches 
at  one  examination,  for  mathematics,  arithmetic,  reading, 
spelling,  recitation,  use  of  the  globes,  &c.  In  two  branches 
I always  failed,  writing  and  the  cathechism,  to  which  last 
i I could  never  bring  myself  to  apply.  Having  continued 
with  Mr  Darling  for  about  three  years,  and  pretty  nearly 
[ exhausted  the  circle  of  English  education,  he  recommended 
strongly  to  my  father  to  put  me  to  a Latin  school,  and  to 
I prepare  me  for  the  University ; assuring  him  that  I was  a 
line  boy,  of  uncommon  talents,  particularly  for  the  mathe- 
matics ; that  it  was  a thousand  pities  to  throw  me  away  on 
a business,  when,  by  giving  me  a liberal  education,  there 
was  a moral  certainty  I should  become  a fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  which  was  a noble  independence,  besides  the 
glory  of  the  situation.  In  these  arguments  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  parson  of  the  parish,  doctor  Jameson,  a 
worthy  man,  who  used  to  examine  me  from  time  to  time 
in  the  elements  of  Euclid.  My  father,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  loved  me  passionately,  and  spared  no  expense  on 
me  that  his  circumstances  would  afford,  was  easily  per- 
suaded by  these  authorities.  It  was  determined  that  I 
should  be  a fellow  of  Dublin  College-  I was  taken  from 
Mr  Darling,  from  whom  I parted  with  regret,  and  placedj 
about  the  age  of  twelve,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev  Wil- 
liam Craig,  a man  very  different,  in  all  respects,  from  my 
late  preceptor.  As  the  school  was  in  the  same  street 
were  we  lived,  (Stafford* street,)  and  as  1 was  under  my 
ather’s  eye,  I began  Latin  with  ai’dour,  and  continued  for 
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a year  or  two  with  great  diligence,  when  I began  Greek, 
which  I found  still  more  to  my  taste ; but,  about  this  time, 
whether  unluckily  for  me  or  not,  the  future  colour  of  my 
life  must  determine,  my  father,  meeting  with,  an  accident 
of  a fall  down  stairs,  by  which  he  was  dreadfully  wounded 
in  the  head,  so  that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  found, 
on  his  recovery,  his  affairs  so  deranged  in  all  respects,  that 
he  determined  on  quitting  business,  and  retiring  to  the 
country ; a resolution  which  he  executed  accordingly ; 
settling  with  all  his  creditors,  and  placing  me  with  a friend 
near  the  school,  whom  he  paid  for  my  diet  and  lodging, 
besides  allo^ving  me  a trifling  sum  for  my  pocket.  In  this 
manner  I became,  I may  say,  my  own  master,  before 
I w'as  sixteen  ; and  as  at  this  time  I am  not  remarkable 
for  my  discretion,  it  may  well  be  judged  I was  less  so 
then.  The  superintendence  of  my  father  being  removed, 
I began  to  calculate,  that,  according  to  the  slow  rate 
chalked  out  for  me  by  Craig,  I could  very  well  do  the 
business  of  the  week  in  three  days,  or  even  tw^o,  if  neces- 
saiy ; and  that,  consequently,  the  other  three  were  lawful 
prize  ; I therefore  resolved  to  appropriate  three  days  in  the 
week,  at  least,  to  my  amusements,  and  the  others  to  school ; 
always  keeping  in  the  latter  three  the  day  of  repetition, 
which  included  the  business  of  the  whole  week,  by  which 
arrangement  I kept  my  rank  with  the  other  boys  of  my 
class.  I found  no  difficulty  in  convincing  half-a-dozen 
of  my  school -fellows  of  the  justice  of  this  distribution 
of  our  time,  and  by  this  means  we  established  a regu- 
lar system  of  what  is  called  mitching  ; and  we  contrived, 
being  some  of  the  smartest  boys  at  school,  to  get  an 
ascendancy  over  the  spirit  of  the  master,  so  that  when 
we  entered  the  school  ia  a body,  after  one  of  our  days  of 
relaxation,  he  did  not  choose  to  burn  his  fingers  with  any 
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one  of  US;  nor  did  he  once  write  to  my  father  to  inform 
him  of  my  proceedings,  for  which  he  most  certainly  was 
highly  culpable.  I must  do  myself  and  ray  school-fellows 
the  justice  to  say,  that,  though  we  were  abominably  idle, 
v/e  were  not  vicious ; our  amusements  consisted  in  walk- 
ing to  the  country,  in  swimming  parties  in  the  sea,  and, 
particularly,  in  attending  all  parades,  field  days,  and  re- 
view's of  the  garrison  of  Dublin  in  the  Phoenix  park.  I 
mention  this  particularly,  because,  independent  of  confirm- 
ing me  in  a rooted  habit  of  idleness,  which  I lament  most 
exceedingly,  I trace  to  the  splendid  appearance  of  the 
troops,  and  the  pomp  and  parade  of  military  show,  the 
un tameable  desire  which  I ever  since  have  had  to  become 
a soldier ; a desire  which  has  never  once  quitted  me ; and 
w'hich,  after  sixteen  years  of  various  adventures,  I am 
at  last  at  liberty  to  indulge.  Being,  at  this  time,  ap- 
proaching to  seventeen  years  of  age,  it  will  not  be  thought 
incredible  that  woman  began  to  appear  lovely  in  my  eyes, 
and  I very  wisely  thought  that  a red  coat  and  cockade, 
with  a pair  of  gold  epaulets,  would  aid  me  considerably 
in  my  approaches  to  the  objects  of  my  adoration. 

This,  combined  wdth  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  de- 
cided me.  I began  to  look  on  classical  learning  as  non- 
sense ; on  a fellowship  in  Dublin  College  as  a pitiful  es- 
tablishment; and  in  short,  I thought  an  ensign  in  a 
marching  regiment  was  the  happiest  creature  living.  The 
hour  when  I was  to  enter  the  University,  which  now 
approached,  I looked  forward  to  with  horror  and  disgust. 
1 absented  myself  more  and  more  from  school,  to  which  I 
preferred  attending  the  recruits  on  a drill  at  the  barracks. 
So  that  at  length  my  schoolmaster,  who  apprehended  I 
should  be  found  insufficient  at  the  examination  for  entei- 
ing  the  college,  and  that  he,  of  consequence,  would  come 
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in  for  his  share  of  the  disgraee,  thought  proper  to  do  what 
he  should  have  done  at  least  three  years  before,  and  wrote 
my  father  a full  account  of  my  proceedings.  This  imme- 
diately produced  a violent  dispute  between  us.  I declared 
my  passion  for  the  army,  and  my  utter  dislike  to  a learned 
profession ; but  my  father  was  as  obstinate  as  I ; and  as  he 
utterly  refused  to  give  me  any  assistance  to  forward  my 
scheme,  I had  no  resource  but  to  submit,  or  to  follow 
my  brother  William’s  example,  which  I was  too  proud  to 
do.  In  consequence,  I sat  down  again,  with  a very  bad 
grace,  to  pull  up  my  lost  time ; and,  at  length,  after  la- 
bouring for  some  time,  sorely  against  the  grain,  I entered 
a pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  in  February  1781 ; being 
then  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age  ; my  tutor  was  the 
Rev  Matthew  Young,  the  most  popular  in  the  University, 
and  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  Europe.  At  first  I 
began  to  study  logic  courageously  ; but  unluckily,  at  my 
very  first  examination,  I happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
an  egregious  dunce,  one  Led'wich,  who,  instead  of  giving 
me  the  premium,  which,  as  best  answerer,  I undoubtedly 
merited,  awarded  it  to  another,  and  to  me  very  indifferent 
judgments.  I did  not  stand  in  need  of  this  piece  of  injus- 
tice to  alienate  me  once  more  from  my  studies.  I returned 
with  eagerness  to  my  military  plan ; I besought  my  father 
to  equip  me  as  a volunteer,  and  to  suffer  me  to  join  the 
British  army  in  America,  where  the  w^ar  still  raged.  He 
refused  me  as  before ; and  in  revenge  I would  not  go  near 
the  college,  nor  open  a book  that  was  not  a military  one. 
In  this  manner  we  continued  for  above  a tw^elvemonth,  on 
very  bad  terms,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  without  either 
party  relaxing  an  inch  from  their  determination.  At  length, 
seeing  the  war  in  America  drawmg  to  a close,  and  being 
beset  by  some  of  my  friends  who  surrounded  me,  particu- 
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Urly  Dr  Jameson,  whom  I have  already  mentioned,  and  a 
Mr  G.  J.  Brown,  who  had  been  submaster  at  Mr  Darling’s 
academy,  and  was  now  become  a lawyer,  I submitted  a se- 
cond time,  and  returned  to  my  studies,  after  an  interval  of 
I above  a year.  To  punish  me  for  my.  obstinacy,  I was 
i obliged  to  submit  to  drop  a class,  as  it  is  c^ed  in  the  Uni- 
I versity,  that  is,  to  recommence  with  the  students  who  had 
I entered  a year  after  me.  I continued  my  studies  at  college 
as  I had  done  at  school ; that  is,  I idled  until  the  last  mo- 
ment of  delay.  I then  laboured  hard  for  about  a fortnight 
before  the  public  examinations,  and  I always  secured  good 
judgments,  besides  obtaining  three  premiums  in  the  three 
last  years  of  my  course.  During  my  progi*ess  through  the 
University,  I was  not  without  adventures,  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  1782,  I went  out  as  second  to  a young  fellow 
of  my  acquaintance,  of  the  name  of  Foster,  who  fought 
with  another  lad,  also  of  my  acquaintance,  named  Ander- 
son, and  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot  him  through  the  head. 
The  second  to  Anderson  was  William  Armstrong,  my  most 
particular  friend,  who  is  now  a very  respectable  clergyman, 
and  settled  at  Dungannon.  As  Anderson’s  friends  were  out- 
rageous against  Foster  and  me,  we  were  obliged  at  first  to 
withdraw  ourselves;  but  after  some  time  their  passion  abated, 
and  I returned  to  college,  whence  this  adventure  was  near 
driving  me  a second  time  and  for  ever,  Foster  stood  his 
trial  and  was  acquitted ; against  me  there  was  no  prosecu- 
tion. In  this  unfortunate  business  the  eldest  of  us  was 
not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

At  length,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1785,  I be- 
came acquainted  with  my  Avife.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Witherington,  and  lived,  at  that  time,  in  Grafton- 
street,  in  the  house  of  her  grandfather,  a rich  old  clergy- 
man, of  the  name  of  Fanning.  I was  then  a scholar  of 
the  house  in  the  University ; and  every  day,  after'com- 
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mons,  I used  to  walk  under  her  windows  with  one  or  th« 
other  of  my  fellow-students ; I soon  grew  passionately  fond 
of  her,  and  she  also  was  struck  with  me,  though  cer- 
tainly my  appearance,  neither  then  nor  now,  was  much 
in  my  favom* ; so  it  was,  however,  that,  before  we  had 
ever  spoken  to  each  other,  a mutual  affection  had  com- 
menced between  us.  She  was  at  this  time,  not  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  as  beautiful  as  an  angel.  She  had 
a brother  some  years  older  than  herself;  and  as  it 
was  necessaiy,  for  my  admission  to  the  family,  that 
I should  be  first  acquainted  with  him,  I soon  con- 
trived to  be  introduced  to  him ; and  as  he  played  well 
on  the  violin,  and  I was  myself  a musical  man,  we  grew 
intimate,  the  more  so,  as  it  may  weU  be  supposed  I ne- 
glected no  fair  means  to  recommend  myself  to  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  family,  with  whom  I soon  grew  a favourite. 
My  affairs  now  advanced  prosperously  : my  wife  and  I 
grew  more  passionately  fond  of  each  other  ; and,  in  a 
short  time,  I proposed  to  her  to  marry  me,  without  asking 
consent  of  any  one,  knowing  well  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
expect  it ; she  accepted  the  proposal  as  frankly  as  I made 
it,  and  one  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  of  July,  we 
ran  off  together  and  were  married.  I earned  her  out  of 
town  to  Maynooth  for  a few  days,  and  when  the  first  eclat 
of  passion  had  subsided,  we  were  forgiven  on  all  sides,  and 
settled  in  lodgings  near  my  wife’s  grandfather. 

I was  now,  for  a very  short  time,  as  happy  as  possible, 
in  the  possession  of  a beautiful  creature  that  I adored,  and 
who  every  hour  grew  more  and  more  upon  my  heart  The 
scheme  of  a fellowship,  which  I never  relished,  was  now 
abandoned,  and  it  w^as  determined  that,  when  I had  taken 
my  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  I should  go  to  the  Temple, 
study  the  law,  and  be  called  to  the  bar.  I continued,  in 
consequence,  my  studies  in  the  University,  and  obtained 
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my  last  premium  two  or  three  months  after  I was  married. 
In  Febniary  1786,  I commenced  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
shortly  after  resigned  my  scholarship,  and  quitted  the  Uni- 
versity. I may  observe  here,  that  I made  some  figure  as 
a scholar,  and  should  have  been  much  more  successful  if  I 
had  not  been  so  inveterately  idle,  partly  o'\^dng  to  my  paa- 
sion  for  a military  life,  and  partly  to  the  distractions  to 
which  my  natural  dispositions  and  temperament  but  too 
much  exposed  me.  As  it  was,  however,  I obtained  a 
scholarship,  three  premiums,  and  three  medals  from  the 
Historical  Society ; a most  admirable  institution,  of  which 
I had  the  honour  to  be  auditor ; and  also  to  close  the  ses- 
sion with  a speech  from  the  chair,  the  highest  compliment 
which  that  society  is  used  to  bestow.  I look  back  on  my 
college  days  with  regi-et,  and  I presence,  and  ever  shall,  a 
most  sincere  affection  for  the  University  of  Dublin. 

But  to  return.  The  tranquil  and  happy  life  I spent  for 
a short  period  after  my  marriage,  was  too  good  to  last. 
We  were  obliged  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  my  wife’s 
family,  who  began  to  treat  us  with  all  possible  slight  and 
disrespect.  We  removed,  in  consequence,  to  my  father’s ; 
who  then  resided  near  Clain,  in  the  County  of  Kildare, 
and  whose  circumstances  could,  at  that  time,  but  ill  bear 
such  an  addition  to  his  family.  It  is  doing  him,  however, 
but  justice  to  mention,  that  he  received  and  treated  us 
with  the  greatest  affection  and  kindness  ; and  as  far  as 
he  was  able  endeavoured  to  make  us  forget  the  grievous 
mortifications  we  had  undergone.  After  an  interval 
of  a few  months,  my  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
girl,  a circumstance  which,  if  possible,  increased  my 
love  for  her  a thousand  fold  ; but  our  tranquillity  was  again 
broken  in  upon  by  a most  terrible  event.  On  the  16th 
October  1 786,  the  house  was  broken  open  by  a gang  of 
robbers,  to  the  number  of  six,  armed  with  pistols,  and 
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having  their  faces  blackened.  Having  tied  the  whole  fa* 
mily,  they  proceeded  to  plunder  and  demolish  every  article 
they  could  find,  even  to  the  unprofitable  'vdllany  of  breaking 
the  china,  looking  glasses,  &c.  At  length,  after  two  hours 
a maid  servant,  whom  they  had  tied  negligently,  having 
made  her  escape,  they  took  the  alarm ; and  fled  wdth  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  the  house  such  a scene  of  horror  and 
confusion,  as  can  hardly  be  imagined.  With  regard  to 
myself,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  I suffered,  As  it 
was  early  in  the  night,  I happened  to  be  in  the  court-yard, 
where  I was  seized  and  tied  by  the  gang,  who  then  proceeded 
to  break  into  the  house,  leaving  a ruffian  sentinel  over  me, 
with  a case  of  pistols  cocked  in  his  hand.  In  this  situa- 
tion I lay  for  two  hours,  and  could  hear  distinctly  the  de- 
vastation which  was  going  on  within.  I expected  death 
eveiy  instant ; and  I can  safely  and  with  great  truth  de- 
clare, that  my  apprehensions  for  my  wife  had  so  totally  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  of  my  mind,  that  my  own  existence  was 
then  the  least  of  my  concern.  When  the  villians,  including 
my  sentry,  ran  off,  I scrambled  on  my  feet  with  some  dif- 
ficulty,  and  made  my  way  to  a window,  where  I called,  but 
received  no  answer.  My  heart  died  within  me.  I pro- 
ceeded to  another  and  another,  but  still  no  answer.  It  was 
horrible.  I set  myself  to  gnaw  the  cords  with  which  I was 
tied,  in  a transport  of  agony  and  rage,  for  I verily  believed 
that  my  whole  family  lay  mm-dered  within,  when  I w^as  re- 
lieved from  my  unspeakable  terror  and  anguish  by  my 
wife’s  voice,  which  I heard  calling  on  my  name  at  the  end 
of  the  house.  It  seems  that,  as  soon  as  the  robbers  fled, 
those  within  had  untied  each  other  with  some  difficulty, 
and  made  their  escape  through  a btick  window : they  had 
got  a considerable  distance  from  the  house,  before,  in  their 
fright,  they  recollected  me,  of  whose  fate  they  were  utterly 
ignorant,  as  I >vas  of  theirs.  Under  these  circumstances. 
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my  wife  had  the  courage  to  return  alone,  and,  in  the  dark, 
to  find  mo  out ; not  knowing  but  she  might  again  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  villians,  from  whom  she  had  scarcely 
escaped,  or  that  I might  be  lying  a lifeless  carcase  at  the 
threshold.  I can  imagine  no  greater  effort  of  courage  ; 
but  of  w'hat  is  not  a .woman  capable  for  him  she  truly 
loves  ? She  cut  the  cords  which  bound  me  ; and  at  length 
we  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  at  a little  hamlet  within 
half  a mile  of  the  house,  where  they  had  fled  for  shelter. 
Of  all  the  adventures  wherein  I have  been  hitherto  engaged, 
this,  undoubtedly,  was  the  most  horrible.  It  makes  me 
shudder  even  now  to  think  of  it.  It  was  some  consolation 
that  none  of  us  sustained  any  personal  injury,  except  my 
father,  whom  one  of  the  villians  scarred  on  the  side  of  the 
head  with  a knife : they  respected  the  women,  whose  dan- 
ger made  my  only  fear;  and  one  of  them  had  even  the 
humanity  to  carry  our  little  daughter  from  her  cradle  where 
she  lay  screaming,  and  to  place  her  beside  my  wife  on  the 
bed,  whereon  she  was  tied  with  my  mother  and  sister. 
This  terrible  scene,  besides  infinitely  distressing  us  by  the 
heavy  loss  we  sustained,  and  which  my  father’s  circumstances 
could  very  ill  bear,  destroyed,  in  a great  degree,  our  domes- 
tic enjoyments.  I slept  continually  with  a case  of  pistols  at 
my  pillow,  and  a mouse  could  not  stir,  that  I was  not  on  my 
feet  and  through  the  house  from  top  to  bottom.  If  any 
one  knocked  at  the  door  after  nightfall,  we  flew  to  our  arms, 
and,  in  this  manner,  we  kept  a most  painful  garrison 
through  the  winter.  I should  observe  here,  that  two  of 
the  ruffians  being  taken  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  within 
a few  days  after  our  robbery,  were  hanged,  and  that  my 
father’s  watch  was  found  on  one  of  them. 

At  length,  when  our  affairs  were  again  reduced  into  some 
little  order,  my  father  supplied  me  with  a small  sum  of 
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money,  which  was,  however,  as  much  as  he  could  spare, 
and  I set  off  for  London,  leaving  my  wife  and  daughter 
with  my  father,  who  treated  them,  during  my  absence,  with 
great  affection.  After  a dangerous  passage  to  Liverpool, 
wherein  we  ran  some  risk  of  being  lost,  I arrived  in  Lon- 
don,  in  January  1787,  and  immediately  entered  my  name 
as  a student-at-law  on  the  books  of  the  Middle  Temple ; but 
this,  I may  say,  was  all  the  progress  I ever  made  in  that 
profession.  I had  no  great  affection  for  study  in  general, 
but  that  of  the  law  I particularly  disliked ; and  to  this  hour  I 
think  it  an  illiberal  profession,  both  in  its  principles  and  prac- 
tice. I was,  likewise,  amenable  to  nobody  for  my  conduct ; 
and,  iu  consequence,  after  the  first  month  I never  opened  a 
law  book,  nor  was  I ever  three  times  in  Westminster  HaU  in 
my  life.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  I have  mentioned,  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  my  circumstances,  which  kept  me 
in  much  uneasiness  of  mind,  disabled  me  totally  from  that 
cool  and  systematic  habit  of  study  which  is  indispensable 
for  attaining  a knowledge  of  a science  so  abstruse  and  dif- 
ficult as  that  of  the  English  code.  However,  one  way  or 
another,  I contrived  to  make  it  out.  I had  chambers  in 
the  Temple  (No.  4,  Hare-court,  on  the  first  floor),  and 
whatever  difficulties  I had  otherwise  to  struggle  with,  I 
contrived  always  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a gentleman, 
and  to  maintain  my  rank  with  my  fellow-students,  if  I can 
call  myself  a student.  One  resource  I derived  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  talents  such  as  they  were.  I wrote  several  ar- 
ticles for  the  Em'opean  Magazine,  mostly  critical  reviews  of 
new  publications.  My  reviews  were  but  poor  performances 
enough ; however,  they  were  in  general  as  good  as  those  of 
mj  brother  critics;  and,  in  two  years,  I received,  I sup- 
pose about  £50  sterling  for  my  writings,  which  was  my 
main  object ; for,  as  to  literary  fame,  I had  then  no  great 
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ambition  to  attain  it.  I likewise,  in  conjunction  with  two  of 
my  friends,  named  Jebb  and  RadclilF,  wrote  a burlesque 
novel,  which  we  called  “ Belmont  Castle,”  and  was  intended 
to  ridicule  the  execrable  trash  of  the  circulating  libraries. 
It  was  tolerably  well  done,  particularly  RadclifF’s  part, 
which  was  by  far  the  best ; yet  so  it  was  that  we  could  not 
find  a bookseller,  who  would  risk  the  printing  of  it,  though 
we  offered  the  copyright  gratis  to  several.  It  was  after- 
wards'printed  in  Dublin,  and  had  some  success ; though  I 
believe,  after  all,  it  was  most  relished  by  the  authors,  and 
their  immediate  connexions. 

At  the  Temple  I became  intimate  with  several  young 
men  of  situation  and  respectability,  particularly  with  the 
Hon  George  Knox,  son  of  Lord  Northland,  with  whom  I 
formed  a friendship  of  which  I am  as  proud  as  of  any  cir- 
cumstance in  my  life.  He  is  a man  of  inappreciable  merit, 
and  loved  to  a degree  of  enthusiasm  by  all  who  have  the 
happiness  to  know  him.  I scarcely  know  any  person  whose 
esteem  and  approbation  I covet  so  much ; and  I had,  long 
after  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  when  I was 
in  circumstances  of  peculiar  and  trying  difficulty,  and  de- 
serted by  many  of  my  former  friends,  the  unspeakable  con- 
solation and  support  of  finding  George  Knox  still  the  same, 
and  of  preserving  his  esteem  unabated.  His  steady  friend- 
ship on  that  occasion,  I shall  mention  in  its  place ; it  has 
made  an  indelible  impression  of  gratitude  and  affection  on 
my  heart.  I likewise  renewed  an  old  college  acquaintance 
with  John  Hall,  who,  by  different  accessions  to  his  fortune, 
was  now  at  the  head  of  about  <£14,000  sterling  a-year.  He 
had  changed  his  name  twice,  for  two  estates ; first  to  that 
of  Stevenson,  and  then  to  Wharton,  which  is  his  present 
name.  He  was  then  a member  of  the  British  parliament, 
And  to  his  friendship  I was  indebted  for  the  sum  of  £150 
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Sterling,  at  a time  when  I was  under  great  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. Another  old  college  friend,  I recal  with  sentiments 
of  sincere  affection,  Benjamin  Phipps,  of  Cork.  He  kept 
a kind  of  bachelor’s  house,  with  good  wine,  and  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  books  (not  law  books),  all  which  were  as 
much  at  my  command  as  at  his.  With  some  oddities, 
which  to  me  only  rendered  him  more  amusing,  he  had  a 
gi-eat  fund  of  information,  particularly  of  political  detail ; 
and  in  his  company  I spent  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours 
which  I passed  in  London. 

At  length,  after  I had  been  at  the  Temple  something 
better  than  a year,  my  brother  William,  who  was  returned 
a few  months  before  from  his  first  expedition  to  St  Helena, 
joined  me,  and  we  lived  together  in  the  greatest  amity  and 
affection  for  about  nine  months,  being  the  remainder  of  my 
stay  in  London.  At  this  distance  of  time,  now  eight  years, 
I feel  my  heart  swell  at  the  recollection  of  the  happy  hours 
we  spent  together.  We  were  often  without  a guinea,  but  that 
never  affected  our  spirits  for  a moment ; and  if  ever  I felt 
myself  oppressed  by  some  untoward  circumstance,  I had  a 
never-failing  resource  and  consolation  in  his  friendship,  his 
courage,  and  the  invincible  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  which 
nothing  could  ruffle.  With  the  companionable  qualities 
he  possessed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  recommended  himself 
to  Ben  Phipps,  so  that  he  was  soon,  I believe,  a greater 
favourite  with  him  than  even  I w^as.  They  were  insepar- 
able. It  fills  my  mind  now  with  a kind  of  tender  melan- 
choly, which  is  not  unpleasing,  to  recal  the  many  delightful 
days  we  three  have  spent  together,  and  the  walks  we  have 
taken  —sometimes  to  a review ; sometimes  to  see  a ship  of 
war  launched ; sometimes  to  visit  the  Indiamen  at  Deptford, 
a favourite  expedition  with  Phipps.  Will,  besides  his  na« 
tm-al  gaiety,  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  pure  Irish  hii. 
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mour ; I was  pretty  well  myself,  and  Phipps,  like  the  land- 
lord of  the  Hercules  Pillars,  was  an  “excellent  third  man.” 
In  short,  we  made  it  out  together  admirably.  As  I foresaw 
by  this  time,  that  I should  never  be  lord  chancellor,  and  as 
my  vnind  was  naturally  active,  a scheme  occurred  to  me,  to 
the  maturing  of  which  I devoted  some  time  and  study ; this 
was  a proposal  to  the  minister  to  establish  a colony  in  one 
of  Cook’s  newly-discovered  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  on  a 
military  plan,  for  all  my  ideas  ran  in  that  track,  in  order 
to  put  a bridle  on  Spain  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  annoy  her 
grievously  in  that  quarter  in  time  of  war.  In  arranging 
this  system,  which  I think  even  now  was  a good  one  for 
Englan^^  I read  every  book  I could  find  relating  to  South 
Amenca,  as  Ulloa,  Anson,  Dampierre,  Woodes,  Rogers, 
Narborough,  and  especially  the  buccaniers,  who  were  my 
heroes,  and  whom  I proposed  to  myself  as  the  archetypes 
of  the  future  colonists.  Many  and  many  a delightful  even- 
ing did  my  brother,  Phipps,  and  I,  spend  in  reading,  wTit- 
ing,  and  talking  of  my  project,  in  which,  if  it  had  been 
adopted,  it  was  our  firm  resolution  to  have  embarked.  At 
length,  when  we  had  reduced  it  into  a regular  shape,  I drew 
up  a memorial  on  the  subject,  which  I addressed  to  Mr 
Pitt,  and  delivered  with  my  own  hands  to  the  porter  in 
Howning-street.  We  waited,  I will  not  say  patiently,  for 
about  ten  days,  when  I addressed  a letter  to  the  minister, 
mentioning  my  memorial,  and  praying  an  answer,  but  this 
application  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  Mr  Pitt 
took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  either  memorial  or  letter ; 
and  all  the  benefit  we  reaped  from  our  scheme  was  flie 
amusement  it  afforded  us  during  three  months,  wherein  it 
was  the  subject  of  our  constant  speculation.  I regret  these 
delightful  reveries  which  then  occupied  my  mind.  It  was  my 
first  essay  in  what  I may  call  politics,  and  my  disappoint- 
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men't  made  such  an  impression  on  me  as  is  not  yet  quite 
obliterated.  In  my  anger  I made  something  like  a vow, 
that  if  ever  I had  an  opportunity,  I would  make  ]\Ir  Pitt 
Sony,  and  perhaps  fortune  may  yet  enable  me  to  filful  that- 
resolution.  It  was  about  this  time  I had  a very  fortunate 
escape  ; my  affairs  were  exceedingly  embarrassed,  and  just 
at  a moment  when  my  mind  was  harassed  and  sore  with 
my  o^Ti  vexations,  I received  a letter  from  my  father,  filled 
with  complaints,  and  a description  of  the  ruin  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, which  I afterwards  found  was  much  exagger- 
ated. In  a transport  of  rage,  I determined  to  enlist  as  a 
soldier  in  the  India  Company’s  sernce ; to  quit  Europe  for 
ever,  and  to  leave  my  wife  and  child  to  the  mer(^  of  her 
family,  who  might,  I hoped,  be  kinder  to  her  when  I was 
removed.  ^ly  brother  combated  this  desperate  resolution 
by  eveiy  argiunent  in  his  power ; but  at  length  when  he 
saw  me  determined,  he  declared  I should  not  go  alone^  and 
that  he  would  share  my  fate  to  the  last  extremity.  In  this 
gloomy  state  of  mind,  deserted,  as  we  thought,  by  gods  and 
men,  we  set  out  together  for  the  India  House,  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  to  offer  ourselves  as  volunteers ; but  on  our  ar- 
rival there,  we  were  informed  that  the  season  was  passed, 
that  no  more  ships  would  be  sent  out  that  year ; but  that 
if  we  retmmed  about  the  month  of  March  following,  w'e 
might  be  received.  The  clerk  to  w’hom  we  addressed  our- 
selves, seemed  not  a Httle  surprised  at  two  young  fellows, 
of  our  appearance,  presenting  ourselves  on  such  a business, 
for  we  were  extremely  well  dressed ; and  Will,  who  was 
spokesman  for  us  both,  had  an  excellent  address.  Thus 
were  we  stopped,  and  I believe  we  were  the  single  instance, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  of  two  men,  absolutely 
bent  on  mining  themselves,  who  could  not  find  the  means. 
Wc  returned  to  my  chambers,  and  desperate  as  wei’e  our 
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fortunes,  we  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  circumstance,  that 
India,  the  great  gulf  of  all  undone  beings,  should  be  shut 
against  us  alone.  Had  it  been  the  month  of  March  instead 
of  September,  we  should  infallibly  have  gone  off ; and,  in  that 
case,  I should  most  probably,  at  this  hour,  be  caiTying  a 
bro'wn  musket  on  the  coast  of  Corromandel.  Providence, 
however,  decreed  it  otherwise,  and  reserved  me,  as  I hope, 
for  better  things. 

1 had  been  now  two  years  at  the  Temple,  and  had  kept 
eight  terms,  that  is  to  say,  I had  dined  three  days  in  each 
term  in  the  common  hall.  As  to  law,  I knew  exactly  as 
much  about  it  as  I did  of  necromancy.  It  became,  how- 
ever,  necessary  to  think  of  my  return,  and,  in  consequence, 
I made  application,  through  a friend,  to  my  -wife’s  grand- 
father, to  learn  his  intentions  as  to  her  fortune.  He  ex- 
erted himself  so  effectually  in  our  behalf  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman consented  to  give  £500  immediately,  and  expressed 
a wish  for  my  immediate  return.  In  consequence,  I packed 
up  directly,  and  set  off,  with  my  brother,  for  Ireland.  We 
landed  at  Dublin,  the  23d  December,  and  on  Christmas  day 
(1788)  arrived  at  my  father’s  house,  Blackhall,  where  I had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  all  my  family  in  health,  except  my 
wife,  who  was  grown  delicate,  principally  from  the  anxiety 
of  her  mind  on  the  uncertainty  of  her  situation.  Our  little 
girl  was  now  between  two  and  three  years  old,  and  was 
channing.  After  remaining  a few  days  at  Blackhall,  we 
came  up  to  Dublin,  and^were  received,  as  at  first,  in  Graf- 
ton-street,  by  my  wife’s ' family.  Mr  Panning  paid  me 
punctually  the  sum  he  had  promised ; and  my  wife  and  I 
both  flattered  ourselves  that  all  past  animosities  were  for- 
gotten ; and  that  the  reconciliation  was  as  sincere  on  their 
parts  as  it  most  assuredly  was  on  ours.  I now  took  lodg- 
ings in  Clarendon-street,  purchased  about  £100  worth  of 
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law  books,  and  determined,  in  earnest,  to  begin  and  study 
the  profession  to  which  I was  doomed ; in  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  I commenced  bachelor  of  laws  in  February 
1789,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  due  form,  in  Trinity 
term  following : shortly  after  which  I went  my  first  (the 
Leinster)  circuit,  having  been  previously  elected  a member 
of  the  Bar  Club,  On  this  circuit,  notwithstanding  my 
ignorance,  I pretty  nearly  cleared  my  expenses ; and  I can- 
not doubt,  if  I had  continued  to  apply  sedulously  to  the 
law,  but  I might  have  risen  to  some  eminence : but,  whether 
it  was  my  incorrigible  habits  of  idleness,  the  sincere  dislike 
I had  to  the  profession,  which  the  little  insight  I was  be- 
ginning to  get  into  it  did  not  tend  to  remove,  or  whether 
it  was  a controlling  destiny,  I know  not ; but  so  it  was, 
that  I soon  got  sick  and  weary  of  ihe  law.  I continued, 
how'ever,  for  form’s  sake,  to  go  to  the  courts,  and  wear  a 
foolish  ^vig  and  gown,  for  a considerable  time ; and  I went 
the  cii-cuit,  I believe,  in  all,  three  times ; but  as  I was, 
modestly  speaking,  one  of  the  most  ignorant  barristers  in 
the  Four  Courts;  and  as  I took  little,  or  rather  no  pains  to 
conceal  my  contempt  and  dislike  of  the  profession,  and  espe- 
cially as  I had  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  treat 
messieurs  the  attorneys,  and  to  make  them  drink,  (a  sacrifice 
of  their  respectability,  which  even  the  most  liberal-minded 
of  the  profession  are  obliged  to  make,)  I made,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  no  great  exhibition  at  the  Irish  bar. 

I had  not  been  long  a counsellor,  when  the  coup  de  grace 
was  given  to  my  father’s  affairs  by  a decree  in  chancery, 
which  totally  ruined  him  ; this  was  in  a lawsuit  between 
him  and  his  brother,  who  was  lieutenant  of  grenadiers 
in  the  2*2d  regiment.  During  the  whole  of  this  business 
I obstinately  refused  to  take  any  part,  not  thinking  it 
decent  to  interfere  where  the  parties  were  both  so  nearly 
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allied  to  me.  When,  however,  my  father  was  totally 
mined,  I thought  it  my  duty,  as  it  was  most  certainly 
my  inclination,  to  assist  him,  even  to  distressing  myself, 
a sacrifice  which  the  gi*eat  pains  and  expense  he  had  be- 
stowed on  my  education  well  merited.  I,  in  consequence, 
strained  every  nerve  to  preserve  a remnant  of  his  property; 
but  his  aiFairs  were  too  desperate,  and  I w^as  myself  too 
poor  to  relieve  him  effectually ; so  that  after  one  or  two 
ineffectual  efforts,  by  which  I lost  considerably  with  refer- 
ence to  my  means,  without  essentially  serving  him,  we 
were  obliged  to  submit ; and  the  last  of  his  property,  con  - 
sisting of  two  houses,  one  in  Stafford-street,  and  one  on 
Summer-hill,  were  sold  much  under  their  value,  to  men 
who  took  advantage  of  our  necessities,  as  is  always  the  case. 
Soon  after  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a place  under 
the  paving  board,  which  he  yet  retains,  and  which  secures 
him  a decent  though  moderate  independence. 

As  the  law  grew  every  day  more  and  more  disgustful,  to 
which  my  want  of  success  contributed ; though  in  that 
respect  I never  had  the  injustice  to  accuse  the  world  of  in- 
sensibility to  my  merit,  as  I well  knew  the  fault  was  my 
own  ; but  being,  as  I said,  more  and  more  weary  of  a pro- 
fession for  which  my  temper  and  habits  so  utterly  disquali- 
fied me,  1 turned  my  attention  to  politics,  and,  as  one  or 
two  of  my  friends  had  written  pamphlets  with  success,  I 
determined  to  try  my  hand  on  a pamphlet.  Just  at  this 
period  the  Whig  Club  was  instituted  in  Ireland,  and  the 
press  groaned  with  publications  against  them  on  the  part 
of  government.  Two  or  three  defences  had  likewise  ap- 
peared, but  none  of  them  extraordinary.  Under  these 
circumstances,  though  I w'as  very  far  from  entirely  ap- 
proving the  system  of  the  Whig  Club,  and  much  less  their 
principles  and  motives,  yet,  seeing  them  at  the  time  the 
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best  constituted  political  body  which  the  countn’  afforded, 
and  agreeing  with  most  of  their  positions,  though  my  own 
private  opinions  went  infinitely  farther,  I thought  I could 
venture  on  their  defence  without  violating  my  own  consis- 
tency.  I therefore  sat  do^vn,  and  in  a few  days  finished 
my  first  pamphlet,  which  I entitled  “A  Review  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament!”  To  speak  candidly  of  this  per- 
fonnance,  it  w'as  barely  above  mediocrity,  if  it  rose  so 
high;  nevertheless,  as  it  was  written  evidently  on  honest 
principles,  and  did  not  censure  or  flatter  one  party  or  the 
other,  without  assigning  sufficient  reason,  it  had  a certain 
degree  of  success.  The  Northern  Whig  Club  reprinted 
and  distributed  a large  impression  at  their  own  expense, 
'irith  an  introduction  highly  complimentaiy  to  the  author, 
whom,  at  that  time,  they  did  not  even  know ; and  a veiy 
short  time  after,  when  it  was  known  that  the  production 
was  mine,  they  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  a member  of 
their  body,  which  they  notified  to  me  by  a very  handsome 
letter,  signed  by  their  secretary  Henry  Joy,  jun,  of  Belfast; 
and  to  which  I returned  a suitable  answer.  But  this 
was  not  all.  The  leaders  of  the  Whig  Club,  conceiving 
my  talents,  such  as  they  were,  might  be  of  service  to  their 
cause,  and  not  expecting  much  intractability  from  a young 
lawyer,  who  had  his  fortune  to  make,  sent  a brother  bar- 
rister to  compliment  me  on  my  performance  and  to  thank 
me  for  the  zeal  and  ability  I had  shown.  I was,  in  con- 
sequence, introduced  to  George  Ponsonhy,  a distinguished 
member  of  the  body,  and  who  might  be  considered  as  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  opposition  ; with  him,  how’ever  I never 
had  any  communication  farther  than  ordinary"  civilities. 
Shortly  after,  the  barrister  above  mentioned  spoke  to. 
me  again he  told  me  the  Ponsonbys  were  a most  power- 
ful family  in  Ireland  ; that  they  were  much  pleased  with 
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my  exertion,  and  wished,  in  consequence,  to  attach  me  to 
them;  that  I should  be  employed  as  counsel  on  a petition 
then  pending  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  would 
put  a hundred  guineas  in  my  pocket,  and  that  I should 
have  professional  business  put  in  my  way  from  time  to 
time,  that  should  produce  me  at  least  as  much  per  annum ; 
he  added,  that  they  were  then,  it  was  time,  out  of  place, 
but  that  they  would  not  be  always  so  ; and  that  on  their 
return  to  office,  their  friends,  when  out  of  power,  would 
naturally  be  first  considered ; he  likewise  observed,  that 
they  had  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  over  no  less  than 
two  and  twenty  seats  in  parliament ; and  he  insinuated, 
pretty  plainly,  that  when  we  were  better  acquainted  it  was 
highly  probable  I might  come  in  on  one  of  the  first  vacan- 
cies. All  this  was  highly  flattering  to  me,  the  more  so  as 
my  wife’s  fortune  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  partly  by  our 
iijievitable  expenses,  and  partly  by  my  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  extricate  my  father.  I did,  it  was  true,  not  much  relish 
the  attaching  myself  to  any  great  man,  or  set  of  men  ; but 
I considered,  as  I have  said  before,  that  the  principles  they 
advanced  were  such  as  I could  conscientiously  support,  so 
far  as  they  w'ent,  though  mine  went  much  beyond  them.  I 
therefore  thought  there  was  no  dishonour  in  the  proposed 
connexion;  and  I was  certainly  a little  dazzled  with  the 
prospect  of  a seat  in  parliament,  at  which  my  ambition 
began  to  expand.  I signified,  in  consequence,  my  readi- 
ness to  attach  myself  to  the  Whigs,  and  I was  instantly  re- 
tained in  the  petition  for  the  borough  of  Dungarv’an,  on 
tlie  part  of  James  Camgee  Ponsonby,  Esq. 

. I now  looked  upon  myself  as  a sort  of  political  character, 
and  began  to  suppose  tliat  the  House  of  (Commons,  and 
not  the  bar,  was  to  be  tlie  scene  of  my  future  exertions  ; 
but  in  this  1 reckoned  like  a sanguine  young  man.  Month 
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after  month  elapsed  without  any  communication  on  the 
part  of  George  Ponsonby,  whom  I looked  upon  as  most 
immediately  my  object.  He  always  spoke  to  me,  when 
we  met  by  chance,  with  great  civility,  but  I observed  that 
he  never  mentioned  one  word  of  politics.  I therefore  at 
last  concluded  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  or  that,  on 
a nearer  view,  he  had  found  my  want  of  capacity ; in  short 
I gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  connexion,  and  determined 
to  trouble  myself  no  more  about  Ponsonby  or  the  Whigs, 
and  I calculated  that  as  I had  written  a pamphlet  which 
they  thought  had  served  them,  and  as  they  had  in  conse- 
quence employed  me  professionally  in  a business  which 
produced  me  eighty  guineas,  accounts  were  balanced  on 
both  sides,  and  all  farther  connexion  was  at  an  end.  But 
my  mind  had  now  got  a turn  for  politics.  I thought  I had 
at  last  found  my  element,  and  I plunged  into  it  with  eager- 
ness. A closer  examination  into  the  situation  of  my  na- 
tive country,  had  very  considerably  extended  my  views ; 
and  as  I was  sincerely  and  honestly  attached  to  her  inte- 
rests, I soon  found  reason  not  to  regret  that  the  W'higs 
had  not  thought  me  an  object  worthy  of  their  cultivation. 
I made  speedily  what  was  to  me  a great  discovery,  though 
I might  have  found  it  in  Smft  and  Molyneux,  that  the 
influence  of  England  was  the  radical  vice  of  our  govem- 
ment ; and  consequently  that  Ireland  would  never  be  either 
free;  prosperous,  or  happy,  until  she  was  independent,  and 
that  independence  was  unattainable,  whilst  the  connexion 
with  England  existed.  In  forming  this  theory,  which  has 
ever  since  unvaryingly  directed  my  political  conduct,  to 
which  I have  sacrificed  ever}"  thing,  and  am  ready  to  sacri- 
fice my  life  if  necessaiy,  I was  exceedingly  assisted  by  an 
old  fHend  of  mine.  Sir  Laurence  Parsons,*  whom  I look 
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; upon  as  one  of  the  very  veiy  few  honest  men  in  the  Irish 
i House  of  Commons.  It  was  he  who  first  turned  my  attention 
I on  this  great  question,  but  I very  ioon  ran  far  ahead  of  my 
i master.  It  is  in  fact  to  him  I am  indebted  for  the  first 
; comprehensive  view  of  the  actual  situation  of  Ireland; 

I what  his  conduct  might  be  in  a crisis,  I know  not,  but  I 
i can  answer  for  the  truth  and  justice  of  his  theory.  I now 
I began  to  look  on  the  little  politics  of  the  Whig  Club  with 
great  contempt;  their  peddling  about  petty  grievances,  in- 
; stead  of  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil ; and  I rejoiced  that, 
i if  I was  poor,  as  I actually  was,  I had  preserved  my  inde- 
1 pendence,  and  could  speak  my  sentiments  without  being 
i responsible  to  any  body  but  the  law. 

I An  occasion  soon  offered  to  give  vent  to  my  newly  re- 
I ceived  opinions.  On  the  appearance  of  a rupture  with 
I Spain,  I wrote  a pamphlet  to  prove  that  Ireland  was  not 
I bound  by  the  declaration  of  war ; but  might,  and  ought, 

I as  an  independent  nation,  to  stipulate  for  a neutrality.  In 
i examining  this  question,  I advanced  the  question  of  sepa- 
I ration,  with  scarcely  any  reserv^e,  much  less  disguise ; but 
I the  public  mind  was  by  no  means  so  far  advanced  as  I was, 
and  my  pamphlet  made  not  the  smallest  impression.  The 
day  after  it  appeared,  as  I stood  perdue  in  the  bookseller  s 
shop,  listening  after  my  own  reputation.  Sir  Henry  Caven- 
dish, a notorious  slave  of  the  House  of  Commons,  entered, 
and  throwing  my  unfortunate  pamphlet  on  the  counter  in 
a rage,  exclaimed : “ Mr  Byrne,  if  the  author  of  that  work 
is  serious,  he  ought  to  be  hanged.’*  Sir  Henry  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a bishop,  an  English  doctor  of  divinity,  wdth  five 
or  six  thousand  a-year,  “ laboriously”  earned  in  the  church. 
His  lordship’s  anger  was  not  much  less  than  that  of  the 
other  pers®nage.  “ Sir,”  said  he,  “ if  the  principles  con- 
tained in  that  abominable  work  were  to  spread,  do  you 
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know  that  you  would  have  to  pay  for  your  coals  at  the  rate 
of  five  pounds  a ton  ?”  Notwithstanding  these  criticisms, 
which  I have  faithfully  quoted  against  myself,  I continue 
to  think  my  pamphlet  a good  one  ; but  apparently,  the 
publisher,  Mr  Byrne,  was  of  a different  opinion,  for  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  sup})ressed  the  whole  im- 
pression, “for  which  his  own  Gods  damn  him.”  ‘ 

Shortly  after  the  premature  end  of  my  second  pamplilet, 
which  I have  recorded,  and  which  did  not,  however,  change 
my  opinion  on  its  merit,  for  “ Yictrix  causa  Diis  placuit, 
sed  victa  Catoni.”*  we  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  my 
■wdfe'’s  family.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  in  this  sub- 
ject. One  circumstaivce  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
breach  was  not  of  our  seeking,  viz — that  we  had  every 
thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a quarrel. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  I foimed  an  acquaintance 
with  my  invaluable  friend  Bussell,  a circumstance  which  I 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  my  life.  He 
is  a man  whom  I love  as  a brother.  I will  not  here  at- 
tempt a panegyric  on  his  merits  ; it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that,  to  an  excellent  understanding,  he  joins  the  purest 
principles  and  the  best  of  hearts.  I wish  I had  ability  to 
delineate  his  character  with  justice  to  his  talents  and  his 
Tirtues.  He  well  knows  how  much  I esteem  and  love 
him,  and  I think  there  is  no  sacrifice  that  friendship  could 
exact,  that  w^e  would  not  'wdth  cheerfulness  make  for 
each  other,  to  the  utmost  hazard  of  life  or  fortune.  There 
cannot  be  imagined  a more  perfect  harmony,  I may  say 
identity  of  sentiment,  than  exists  between  us  ; our  regard 
for  e^h  other  has  never  suffered  a moment’s  relaxation 
from  the  hour  of  our  first  acquaintance,  and  I am  sure  it 

» “ T]\e  Gods  witti  Cato  did  in  this  divide," 

They  ciiosc  tlie  coiiqiieiin",  He  the  conquered  side  i 
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will  continue  to  the  end  our  lives.  I think  the  better  of 
myself  for  being  the  object  of  the  esteem  of  such  a man  as 
Kussell,  I love  him  and  I honour  him.  I frame  no  sys- 
tem of  happiness  for  my  future  life,  in  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  society  does  not  constitute  a most  distinguish- 
ing feature ; and,  if  I am  ever  inclined  to  murmur  at  the 
difficulties  wherewith  I have  so  long  struggled,  I think  on 
the  inestimable  treasure  I possess  in  the  affection  of  my 
wife  and  the  friendship  of  Russell;  and  I acknowledge 
that  all  my  labours  and  suffeiings  are  overpaid.  I may 
truly  say  that  even  at  this  hour,  when  I am  separated  from 
both  of  them,  and  uncertain  whether  I may  ever  be  so 
happy  as  to  see  them  again,  there  is  no  action  of  my  life 
which  lias  not  a remote  reference  to  their  opinion,  which  I 
equally  prize.  When  I think  I have  acted  well,  and  that 
I am  likely  to  succeed  in  the  important  business  wherein  I 
am  engaged,  I say  often  to  myself,  ‘ * My  dearest  love  and 
my  friend  Russell  will  be  glad  of  this.” 

But  to  return  to  my  liistory.  My  acquaintance  with 
Russell  commenced  by  an  argument  in  the  gallery  of  the 
IIoiLse  of  Commons.  He  was  at  that  time  enamoured  of 
the  Whigs,  but  I knew  these  gentlemen  a little  better  than 
he,  and  indeed  he  did  not  long  remain  under  the  delusion. 
We  were  struck  with  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  our  opinions,  and  we  agreed  to  dine  together  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  discuss  the  question.  We  liked  each 
other  better  the  second  day  than  the  first,  and  every  day 
since  has  increased  and  confirmed  our  mutual  esteem. 

My  wife’s  health  continuing  still  delicate,  she  was  ordered 
by  her  physician  to  bathe  in  the  salt  water.  I hired  in  con- 
iequence  a little  box  of  a house  on  the  sea  side,  at  Irish- 
lown,  where  we  spent  the  summer  of  1790.  Russell  and  I 
vere  inseparable;,  and  as  our  discussions  were  mostly  poli- 
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tical,  and  our  sentiments  agreed  exactly,  we  extended  our 
views,  and  fortified  each  other  in  the  opinions,  to  the  pro- 
pagation and  establishment  of  which  we  have  ever  since  been 
devoted.  I recal  with  transport  the  happy  days  we  spent  to- 
gether during  that  period ; the  delicious  dinners,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  my  wife,  Eussell,  and  myself,  were  all  en- 
gaged ; the  afternoon  walks,  the  discussions  we  had,  as  we  lay  | 
stretched  on  the  grass.  It  was  delightful ! Sometimes  Rus-  ! 
sell’s  venerable  father,  a veteran  of  near  seventy,  with  the  > 
courage  of  a hero,  the  serenity  of  a philosopher,  and  the  piety 
of  a saint,  used  to  visit  our  little  mansion,  and  that  day  was 
a fete.  My  -wife  doated  on  the  old  man,  and  he  loved  her 
like  one  of  his  children.  I will  not  attempt,  because  I am 
unable,  to  express  the  veneration  and  regard  I had  for  him ; 
and  I am  sure,  that  next  to  his  own  sons,  and  scarcely  be- 
low them,  he  loved  and  esteemed  me.  Russell’s  brother, 
John,  too  used  to  visit  us ; a man  of  a most  warm  and  af- 
fectionate heart,  and  incontestibly  of  the  most  companion- 
able talents  I ever  met.  His  humour,  which  was  pure  and 
natural,  flowed  in  an  inexhaustible  stream.  He  had  not 
the  strength  of  character  of  my  friend  Tom,  but  for  the 
chai-ms  of  conversation  he  excelled  him  and  all  the  world. 
Sometimes  too,  my  brother  William  used  to  join  us  for  a 
week,  from  the  county  of  Kildare,  where  he  resided  with 
my  brother  Matthew,  who  had  lately  commenced  a cotton 
manufactory  at  Prosperous  in  that  country.  I have  already 
mentioned  the  convivial  talents  he  possessed.  In  short, 
when  the  two  Russells,  my  brother,  and  I,  were  assembled, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a happier  society.  I know 
not  whether  our  wit  was  perfectly  classical  or  not,  nor  does 
it  signify.  If  it  was  not  steiding,  at  least  it  passed  cmTent 
amongst  ourselves.  If  I may  judge,  we  were  none  of  us 
destitute  of  the  humour  indigenous  in  the  soil  of  Ireland; 
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for  three  of  us  I can  answer  they  possessed  it  in  an  eminent 
degree ; add  to  this  I was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  was 
not  a poet,  or  at  least  a maker  of  verses  ; so  that  every  day 
produced  a ballad,  or  some  poetical  squib,  which  amused 
us  after  dinner ; and  as  our  conversation  turned  upon  no 
ribaldry  or  indecency,  my  wife  and  sister  never  left  the  table. 
These  were  delicious  days.  The  rich  and  great,  who  sit 
down  eveiy  day  to  the  monotony  of  a splendid  entertainment, 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  happiness  of  our  frugal  meal,  nor ' 
of  the  infinite  pleasure  we  found  in  taking  each  his  part  in 
the  preparation  and  attendance.  My  wife  was  the  centre 
and  the  soul  of  all.  I scarcely  know  which  of  us  loved  her 
best ; her  courteous  manners,  her  goodness  of  heart,  her  in- 
comparable humour,  her  never-failing  cheerfulness,  her 
affection  for  me  and  for  our  children,  rendered  her  the 
object  of  our  common  admiration  and  delight.  She  loved 
Russell  as  well  as  I did.  In  short,  a more  interesting  so- 
ciety of  individuals,  connected  by  purer  motives,  and  ani- 
mated by  a more  ardent  attachment  and  friendship  for  each 
other,  cannot  be  imagined. 

During  the  course  of  this  summer,  there  were  strong  ap- 
pearances of  a rupture  between  England  and  Spain,  relative 
to  Nootka  Sound.  I had  mentioned  to  Russell  my  project 
for  a military  colony  in  the  South  Seas ; and,  as  we  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  we  sat  down  to  look  over  my  papers 
and  memorandums  regarding  that  business.  After  some 
time,  rather  to  amuse  ourselves,  than  with  an  expectation 
of  its  coming  to  anything,  we  enlarged  and  corrected  my 
original  plan ; and  having  dressed  up  a handsome  memorial 
on  the  subject,  I sent  it  enclosed  in  a letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  then  master  of  the  ordnance.  I thought  I 
should  hear  no  more  about  it,  but  was  not  a little  suprised, 
when,  a few  days  after,  I received  an  answer  from  his  grace, 
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in  which,  after  speaking  with  great  civility  of  the  merits  of 
my  plan,  he  informed  me  such  business  was  out  of  his  de- 
partment ; but  that  if  I desired  it,  he  would  deliver  my 
memorial,  and  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville, secretaiy  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  whose  business 
it  properly  was.  I immediately  wrote  him  an  answer  of 
acknowledgment,  entreating  him  to  support  my  plan ; and 
by  the  same  post,  I wrote  also  to  Lord  Grenville.  In  a 
few  days  I received  answers  from  them  both,  informing  me 
that  the  memorial  had  been  received  by  Lord  Gremille, 
and  should  be  taken  into  speedy  consideration,  when,  if 
any  measures  were  to  be  adopted  in  consequence,  I might 
depend  on  receiving  farther  information.  These  letters  we 
looked  upon  as  leaving  it  barely  possible  that  something 
might  be  done  in  the  business,  though  very  unlikely ; and 
so  indeed  it  proved,  for  shortly  after,  a kind  of  peace,  called 
a convention,  was  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  England, 
on  which  I wrote  once  more  to  Lord  Grenville,  enclosing  a 
second  memorial,  in  order  to  learn  his  determination,  when 
I received  a very  civil  answer,  praising  my  plan,  &c,  and 
informing  me  that  existing  circumstances  had  rendered  it 
unnecessaiy,  at  that  time,  to  put  it  in  execution,  but  that 
ministers  w'ould  keep  it  in  recollection.  Thus  ended,  for 
the  second  time,  my  attempt  to  colonize  in  the  South  Seas ; 
a measure  which  I still  think  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  to  England.  I keep  all  the 
papers  relating  to  this  business,  including  the  originals  of 
the  minister’s  letters,  and  I have  ILke^vise  copied  the  whole 
of  them  in  a quarto  book,  to  which  I refer  for  farther  in- 
formation. It  was  singular  enough,  this  correspondence, 
continued  by  two  of  the  king  of  England’s  cabinet  ministers 
at  St  James,  on  the  one  part,  andEussell  and  myself,  from 
my  little  box  at  Irishtowm,  on  the  other.  If  the  measure 
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I proposed  had  been  adopted,  we  w'ere  both  detennined  on 
going  out  wdth  the  expedition ; in  which  case,  instead  of 
planning  revolutions  in  our  own  country,  we  might  be  now, 
perhaps,  carrying  on  a privateering  war,  (for  which,  I think, 
we  have  both  talents,)  on  the  coast  of  Spanish  America. 
This  adventure  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  romantic  spirit 
I have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  memoirs,  as  a 
trait  in  our  family ; and,  indeed,  my  friend  Eussell  was,  in 
that  respect,  completely  one  of  ourselves.  The  minister’s 
refusal  did  not  sweeten  us  much  towards  him.  I renewed 
the  vow  I had  once  before  made,  to  make  him,  if  I could, 
repent  of  it,  in  which  Eussell  most  heartily  concurred. 
Perhaps  the  minister  may  yet  have  reason  to  wish  he  had 
let  us  go  off  quietly  to  the  South  Seas.  I should  be  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  remind  him  of  his  old  corres- 
pondent, and  if  I ever  find  one,  I will  not  overlook  it.  I 
dare  say  he  has  utterly  forgot  the  circumstance,  but  I have 
not.  “ Every  thing,  hoAvever,  is  for  the  best,”  as  Pangloss 
says,  “ in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.”  If  I had  gone 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1790,  I should  not  be  to-day 
chef  de  brigade  in  the  service  of  the  French  republic,  not 
to  mention  what  I may  be  in  my  ovm  country  if  our  expe- 
dition thither  succeeds. 

But  to  return.  Shortly  after  this  disappointment,  Eus- 
sell, who  had  for  two  or  three  years  revelled  in  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  an  ensign’s  half  pay,  amounting  to  £28  ster- 
ling a-year,  which  he  had  earned  before  he  was  twenty-one, 
by  broiling  in  the  East  Indies  for  five  years,  was  unexpect- 
edly promoted  by  favour  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  an 
ensigncy  on  full  pay,  in  the  64th  regiment  of  foot,  then 
quartered  in  the  town  of  Belfast.  He  put  himself,  in  con- 
sequence, in  battle  array,  and  prepared  to  join.  I remem- 
ber the  last  day  he  dined  wi.h  us  in  Irishtown,  where  he 
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came,  to  use  his  own  quotation,  “all  clinquant,  all  in 
gold!”  We  set  him  to  cook  part  of  the  dinner  in  a very 
fine  suit  of  laced  regimentals.  I love  to  recal  those  scenes. 
W e parted  with  the  sincerest  regret  on  both  sides  ; he  set 
off  for  Belfast,  and  shortly  after  we  returned  to  towm  for 
the  winter ; my  wife’s  health  being  perfectly  re-established, 
as  she  manifested  by  being,  in  due  time,  brought  to  bed 
of  our  eldest  boy,  whom  we  called  William,  after  my 
brother. 

Tills  winter  I endeavoured  to  institute  a kind  of  political 
club,  from  which  I expected  great  things.  It  consisted  of 
seven  or  eight  members,  eminent  for  their  talents  and  pa- 
triotism, and  who  had  already  more  or  less  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  literary  productions.  They  were  John 
Stack,  fellow  of  Trinity  College;  Dr  Wm.  Drennan,  author 
of  the  celebrated  letters  signed  Orellana;  Joseph  Pollock, 
author  of  the  still  more  justly  celebrated  letters  of  Owen 
Roe  O’Neil ; Peter  Burro wes,  a hamster,  a man  of  a most 
powerful  and  comprehensive  mind ; William  J ohnson,  a 
lawyer,  also  of  respectable  talents  ; Whitley  Stokes,  a fel- 
low of  Trinity  Coll  ege,  a man,  the  extent  and  variety  of 
whose  knowledge  is  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  number  and 
intensity  of  his  virtues ; Russell,  a corresponding  member, 
and  myself.  As  our  political  opinions,  at  that  time,  agreed 
in  most  essential  points,  however  they  may  have  since  dif- 
fered, and  as  this  little  club  most  certainly  comprised  a 
great  proportion  of  information,  talents,  and  integrity,  it 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  some  distinguished  publi- 
cations should  be  the  result ; yet,  I know  not  how  it  was, 
we  did  not  draw  well  together ; oui*  meetings  degenerated 
into  downright  ordinary  suppers ; w'e  became  a mere  oyster 
club;  and,  at  length,  a misunderstanding,  or  rather  a rooted 
dislike  to  each  otheiv  which  manifested  itself  between  Dren- 
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nan  and  Pollock,  (who  were  completely  Caesar  and  Pompey 
with  regard  to  literary  empire,)  joined  to  the  retreat  of 
John  Stack,  to  his  living  in  the  North,  and  the  little  good 
we  saw  resulting  from  our  association,  induced  us  to  drop 
off  one  by  one ; and  thus,  after  three  or  four  months  of 
sickly  existence,  our  club  departed  this  life,  leaving  behind 
it  a puny  offepring  of  about  a dozen  essays  on  different  sub- 
jects, all,  as  may  be  supposed,  tolerable,  but  not  one  of  any 
distinguished  excellence.  I am  satisfied,  any  one  of  the 
members,  by  devoting  a week  of  his  time  to  a well-chosen 
subject,  would  have  produced  a work  of  ten  times  more 
value  than  the  whole  club  were  able  to  show  from  their 
joint  labours  during  its  existence.  This  experiment  satis- 
fied me  that  men  of  genius,  to  be  of  use,  must  not  be  col- 
lected in  numbers.  They  do  not  work  well  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  indeed,  even  in  ordinaiy  conversations,  I have 
obseiwed  that  too  many  wits  spoil  the  discourse.  The 
dullest  entertainment  at  which  I ever  remember  to  have 
assisted  was  one  formed  expressly  to  bring  together  near 
twenty  persons,  every  one  more  or  less  distinguished  for 
splendid  talents,  or  great  convivial  qualities.  We  sat,  and 
prosed  together  in  great  solemnity,  endeavoua'ing,  by  a 
rapid  circulation  of  the  bottle,  to  animate  the  discourse ; 
but  it  would  not  do ; every  man  was  clad  in  a suit  of  intel- 
lectual armour,  in  which  he  found  himself  secure  it  is  true, 
but  ill  at  his  ease  ; and  we  all  rejoiced  at  the  moment  when 
we  were  permitted  to  run  home  and  get  into  our  robes  de 
chambre  and  slippers.  Any  two  of  the  men  present  would 
have  been  the  delight  and  entertainment  of  a well-chosen 
society,  but  all  together  was,  as  Wolsey  says,  “ too  much 
honour.”* 

* Note  by  the  Editor  of  the  first  Edition — About  tliis  time,  whilst 
his  ideas  on  the  evils  resulting  from  the  connexion  with  Britain,  v/ere 
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In  recording  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  club,  I 
find  I hare  strangely  omitted  the  name  of  a man  whom,  as 
well  for  his  talents  as  bis  principles,  I esteem  as  much  as 
any,  far  more  than  most  of  them,  I mean  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  a barrister.  He  is  a man  completely  after  my  own 
heart — of  a great  and  comprehensive  mind — of  the  warmest 
and  sincerest  affection  for  his  friends — and  of  a firm  and 
steady  adlierence  to  his  principles,  to  which  he  has  sacrificed 
much,  as  I know,  and  would,  I am  sure,  if  necessary,  sa- 
crifice his  life.  His  opinions  and  mine  square  exactly.  In 
classing  the  men  I most  esteem,  I would  place  him  beside 
Eussell,  at  the  head  of  the  list ; because  with  regard  to  them 
both,  the  most  ardent  feelings  of  my  heart  coincide  exactly 
with  the  most  severe  decision  of  my  judgment.  There  are 
men  whom  I regard  as  much  as  it  is  possible.  I am  sure, 
for  example,  if  there  be  on  earth  such  a thing  as  sincere 
friendship,  I feel  it  for  Whitley  Stokes,  for  George  Knox, 
and  for  Peter  Burrowes.  They  are  men  whose  talents  I 
admire,  whose  virtues  I reverence,  and  w^hose  persons  I 
love ; but  the  regard  which  I feel  for  them,  sincere  and 

fermenting  in  his  mind,  my  father  vTote  a letter  to  his  friend  Russell, 
where  he  expanded  upon  them,  and  concluded,  “ Such  and  such  men 
(mentioning  his  friends  and  associates  in  the  club)  think  with  me.” 
This  very  innocent  paper  produced,  about  two  years  afterwards,  in  1793, 
a most  ridiculous  alarm  and  distm*bance.  It  would  not  have  been  no- 
ticed, at  the  time  it  Avas  written,  more  than  those  pamphlets  which  were 
published ; but  then,  when  the  political  fever  raged  at  the  highest,  and 
when  it  was  already  forgotten  by  himself  and  his  fr  iends,  it  fell  by  some 
chance  or  indiscretion,  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  gentle- 
men mentioned,  many  of  whom  had  since  espoused  the  part  of  the  ad- 
mirristr-ation,  were  all  summoned  before  the  Secret  Committee.  For 
that  most  illegal  tribunal,  the  Star  Chamber  of  Ireland,  assumed  the 
power  of  examining  any  suspected  individuals  on  the  opinions,  as  well 
as  the  actions,  of  themselves  and  others ; putting  them  on  their  oath  to 
ansAver  all  their  questions,  and  imnrisoning  them  arbitrarily.  On  this 
occasion  these  gentlemen  were  chr&ged  with  being  privy  not  only  to  a 
theoretical  disquisition,  but  to  a deep  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment, as  tar  back  as  the  year  1791.  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  my 
fiather  was  not  called  before  them.  Perhaps  he  Avas  deemed  incorrigible. 
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affectionate  as  it  is,  is  certainly  not  of  the  same  species  with 
that  which  I entertain  for  Russell  and  Emmet.  Between 
us  there  has  been,  from  the  very  commencement  of  our 
acquaintance,  a coincidence  of  sentiment,  a harmony  of 
feelings  on  points  which  we  all  conscientiously  consider  of 
the  last  importance,  which  binds  us  in  the  closest  ties  to 
each  other.  We  have  unvaryingly  been  devoted  to  the 
same  object,  by  the  same  means — we  have  had  a fellowship 
in  our  labours — a society  in  our  dangers — our  hopes,  our 
fears,  our  wishes,  our  friends,  and  our  enemies,  have  been 
the  same.  When  all  this  is  considered,  and  the  talents  and 
principles  of  the  men  taken  into  the  account,  it  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  if  I esteem  Russell  and  Emmet  as  the  first  of 
my  friends.  If  ever  an  opportunity  offers,  as  circumstances 
at  present  seem  likely  to  bring  forward,  I think  their  country 
will  ratify  my  chqice.  With  regard  to  BuiTowes  and  Knox, 
whom  I do  most  sincerely  and  affectionately  love,  their 
political  opinions  differ  fundamentally  from  mine ; and  per- 
haps it  is  for  the  credit  of  us  all  three,  that,  with  such  an 
irreconcilable  difference  of  sentiment,  we  have  all  along 
preserved  a mutual  regard  and  esteem  for  each  other ; at 
least,  I am  sure  I feel  it  particularly  honourable  to  myself, 
for  there  are,  perhaps,  no  two  men  in  the  world  about  whose 
good  opinion  I am  more  solicitous.  Nor  shall  I soon  for- 
get the  steady  and  unvaiyiug  friendship  I experienced  from 
them  both,  when  my  situation  was  to  all  human  appearance 
utterly  desperate ; and  when  others,  with  at  least  as  little 
reason  to  desert  me,  shunned  me,  as  if  I had  the  re  1 ^ pots 
of  the  plague  out  on  me — but  of  that  hereafter.  With  re- 
gard to  Whitley  Stokes,  his  political  opinions  approach 
nearer  to  mine  than  those  of  either  Knox  or  Burrowes  I 
mention  this,  for  in  these  days  of  unbounded  discussion, 
politics  unfortunately  enter  into  every  thing,  ever  '«to  our 
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private  friendsliips.  We,  however,  differ  on  many  matenal 
points ; and  we  differ  on  principles  which  do  honour  to 
Stokes’s  heart.  With  an  acute  feeling  of  the  degradation 
of  his  country,  and  a just  and  generous  indignation  against 
her  oppressors,  the  tenderness  and  humanity  of  his  disposi- 
tion is  such,  that  he  recoils  from  any  measures  to  be  at- 
tempted for  her  emancipation  which  may  terminate  in 
blood:  in  this  respect  I have  not  the  virtue  to  imitate  him. 
I must  observe  that,  with  this  perhaps  extravagant  anxiety 
for  the  lives  of  others,  I am  sure  in  any  cause  which  satisfied 
his  conscience,  no  man  would  be  more  prodigal  of  his  own 
life  than  Whitley  Stokes,  for  he  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  na- 
ture, but  “ what  he  would  highly  that  would  he  holily 
and  I am  afraid  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that  is 
a thing  impossible.  I love  Stokes  most  sincerely.  With 
a most  excellent  and  highly-cultivated  mind,  he  possesses 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  best  and  most  feeliug 
heart ; and  I am  sm'e  it  will  not  hurt  the  self-love  of  any 
of  the  friends  whose  names  I have  recorded,  when  I say 
that  in  the  full  force  of  the  phrase,  I look  upon  Whitley 
Stokes  as  the  very  best  man  I have  ever  known.  Now  that 
I am  upon  this  subject,  I must  observe  that  in  the  choice 
of  my  friends  I have  been  all  my  life  extremely  fortunate  ; 
I hope  I am  duly  sensible  of  the  infinite  value  of  their 
esteem,  and  I take  the  greatest  pride  in  being  able  to  say 
that  I have  preseiwed  that  esteem,  even  from  those  from 
whom  I most  materially  differed  on  points  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  on  occasions  of  peculiar  difficulty ; and  this 
too  without  any  sacrifice  of  consistency  or  principle  on  either 
side;  a circumstance  which  however  redounds  still  more 
to  their  credit  than  to  mine.  But  to  return  to  my  histoiy 
from  this  long  digression,  on  which  however  I dwell  with 
affection,  exiled  as  I am  from  the  inestimable  friends  I have 
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mentioned,  it  is  a consolation  to  my  soul  to  dwell  upon  their 
merits,  and  the  sincere  and  animated  alFection  I feel  for 
them.  God  knows  whether  we  shall  ever  meet ; or  if  we  do, 
how  many  of  us  may  survive  the  contest  in  which  we  are, 
by  all  appearance,  about  to  embark.  If  it  be  my  lot  for 
one  to  fall,  I leave  behind  me  this  small  testimony  of  my 
regard  for  them,  written  under  circumstances  which,  I think, 
may  warrant  its  sincerity. 

The  French  Kevolution  had  now  been  above  a twelve- 
month  in  its  progress ; at  its  commencement,  as  the  first 
emotions  are  generally  honest,  every  one  was  in  its  favour ; 
but  after  some  time,  the  probable  consequences  to  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  began  to  be  foreseen,  and  the  partizans  of 
both  to  retrench  considerably  in  their  admiration ; at  length, 
Mr  Burke’s  famous  invective  appeared ; and  this  in  due 
season  produced  Paine’s  reply,  which  he  called  “ Rights 
of  Man.”  This  controversy,  and  the  gigantic  event  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  changed  in  an  instant  the  politics  of  Ire- 
land. Two  years  before  the  nation  was  in  a lethargy. 
The  puny  efforts  of  the  Whig  Club,  miserable  and  defec. 
tive  as  their  system  was,  were  the  only  appearance  of  any 
thing  like  exertion  ; and  he  was  looked  on  as  extravagant 
who  thought  of  a parliamentaiy  reform,  against  which,  by 
the  bye,  all  parties  equally  set  their  face.  I have  already 
mentioned,  that  in  those  days  of  apathy  and  depression,  I 
made  an  unsuccessful  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  England, 
by  my  pamphlet  on  the  expected  rupture  with  Spain ; and 
I have  also  fairly  mentioned,  that  I found  nobody  who  ven- 
tured  to  second  my  attempt,  or  paid  the  least  attention  to 
the  doctrine  I endeavoured  to  disseminate.  But  the  rapid 
succession  of  events,  and  above  all,  the  explosion  which 
had  taken  place  in  France,  and  blown  into  the  elements  a 
despotism  rooted  for  fourteen  centuries,  had  thoroughly 
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aroused  all  Europe ; and  the  eyes  of  every  man,  in  every 
quarter, were  turned  anxiously  on  the  Erench  national  as- 
sembly. In  England,  Burke  had  the  triumph  completely 
to  decide  the  public ; fascinated  by  an  eloquent  publi(;a- 
tion,  which  flattered  so  many  of  their  prejudices,  and 
animated  by  their  unconquerable  hatred  of  France,  which 
no  change  of  circumstances  could  alter,  the  whole  English 
nation,  it  may  be  said,  retracted  from  their  first  decision  in 
favour  of  the  glorious  and  successful  efforts  of  the  French 
people ; they  sickened  at  the  prospect  of  the  approaching 
liberty  and  happiness  of  that  mighty  nation ; they  calcu- 
lated, as  merchants,  the  probable  effects  which  the  en- 
ergy  of  regenerated  France  might  have  on  their  commerce ; 
they  rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  combination  of  despots 
formed  to  restore  the  ancient  system,  and  perhaps  to  dis- 
member the  monarchy ; and  they  waited  with  impatience 
for  an  occasion,  which  happily  for  mankind  they  soon 
found,  wFen  they  might,  w ith  some  appearance  of  decency, 
engage  in  person  in  the  infamous  contest. 

But  matters  were  very  different  in  Ireland — an  oppressed, 
insulted,  and  plundered  nation.  As  we  well  knew  expe- 
rimentally, what  it  was  to  be  enslaved,  we  sympathised  most 
sincerely  with  the  French  people,  and  watched  their  pro- 
gress to  freedom  with  the  utmost  anxiety ; we  had  not,  like 
England,  a prejudice  rooted  in  om.’  very  nature  against 
France.  As  the  Revolution  advanced,  and  as  events  ex- 
panded themselves,  the  public  spirit  of  Ireland  rose  with  a 
rapid  acceleration.  The  fears  and  animosities  of  the  aris- 
tocracy rose  in  the  same,  or  a still  higher  proportion.  In 
a little  time  the  French  Revolution  became  the  test  of  every 
man’s  political  creed,  and  the  nation  was  fairly  divided  into 
tw^o  great  parties,  the  aristocx’ats,  and  the  democrats,  (epi- 
thets borrowed  from  France),  who  have  ever  since  been 
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measuring  each  other’s  strength,  and  carrying  on  a kind  of 
smothered  war,  which  the  course  of  events  it  is  highly 
probable  may  soon  call  into  energy  and  action. 

It  is  needless,  I believe,  to  say  that  I was  a democrat 
from  the  very  commencement ; and  as  all  the  retainers  of 
government,  including  the  sages  and  judges  of  the  law, 
were  of  course  on  the  other  side ; this  gave  the  coup  de 
grace  to  any  expectations,  if  any  such  I had,  of  my  succeed- 
ing in  a profession  which  I always  disliked,  and  which  the 
political  prostitution  of  its  members  (though  otherwise 
men  of  high  honour  and  of  great  personal  worth)  had 
taught  me  sincerely  to  despise.  I therefore  seldom  went 
near  the  Four-Courts ; nor  did  I adopt  any  one  of  the  means, 
and  least  of  all,  the  study  of  the  law,  which  are  success- 
fully employed  by  those  young  men  whose  object  it  is  to 
rise  in  their  profession. 

As  I came  about  this  period  rather  more  forward  than  I 
had  hitherto  done,  it  is  necessary  for  understanding  my 
history,  to  take  a rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
religion,  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Catholics. 

The  first  party,  whom  for  distinction’s  sake  I call  the 
Protestants,  though  not  above  the  tenth  of  the  population, 
were  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  government,  and  of 
five-sixths  of  the  landed  property  of  the  nation  ; they 
were,  and  had  been,  for  above  a century,  in  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  the  church,  the  law,  the  revenue,  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  magistracy,  the  corporations — in  a word — 
of  the  whole  patronage  of  Ireland.  With  properties  whose 
title  was  founded  in  massacre  and  plunder  ; and  being,  as 
it  were,  but  a colony  of  foreign  usurpers  in  the  land,  they 
saw  no  security  for  their  persons  and  estates,  but  in  a close 
nonnexion  with  England,  who  profited  of  their  feaw  j and, 
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as  the  price  of  her  protection,  exacted  the  implicit  surrender 
of  the  commerce  and  liberties  of  Ireland.  Different  events, 
particularly  the  Kevolution  in  America,  had  enabled  and 
emboldened  the  other  two  parties  of  whom  I am  about  to 
speak,  to  hurry  the  Protestants  into  measures  highly  dis- 
agreeable to  England  and  beneficial  to  their  country ; but  in 
which,  from  accidental  circumstances,  they  durst  not  refuse 
to  concur.  The  spirit  of  the  corps,  however,  remained 
unchanged,  as  they  have  manifested  on  every  occasion  since 
which  chance  has  offered.  This  party,  therefore,  so  power- 
ful by  their  property  and  influence,  were  implicitly  devoted 
to  England,  which  they  esteemed  necessary  for  the  security 
of  their  existence  : they  adopted,  in  consequence,  the  sen- 
timents and  the  language  of  the  British  cabinet;  they 
dreaded  and  abhorred  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  were,  in  one  word,  an  aristocracy  in  the  fullest 
and  most  odious  extent  of  the  term. 

The  Dissenters,  who  formed  the  second  party,  were  at 
least  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first.  Like  them,  they 
were  a colony  of  foreigners  in  their  origin;  but  being 
mostly  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  with  few  over- 
grown  landed  proprietors  among  them,  they  did  not,  like 
them,  feel  that  a slavish  dependence  on  England  was  essen- 
tial to  their  very  existence.  Strong  in  their  numbers  and 
their  courage,  they  felt  that  they  were  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  they  soon  ceased  to  consider  themselves  as  any 
other  than  Irishmen.  It  was  the  Dissenters  who  composed 
the  flower  of  the  famous  volunteer  army  of  1782,  which 
extorted  from  the  English  minister  the  restoration  of  what 
is  affected  to  be  called  the  constitution  of  Ireland ; it  was 
they  who  first  promoted  and  continued  the  demand  of  a 
parliamentary  reform,  in  which,  however,  they  were  baffled 
by  a superior  address  and  chicanery  of  the  aristocracy ; and 
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it  was  they  finally  who  were  the  first  to  stand  forward  in 
the  most  decided  and  unqualified  manner  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Catholics,  who  composed  the  third  party,  were  above 
two-thirds  of  the  nation,  and  formed,  perhaps,  a still  greater 
proportion.  They  embraced  the  entire  peasantry  of  three 
provinces,  they  constituted  a considerable  portion  of  the 
mercantile  interest ; but  from  the  tyranny  of  the  penal  laws 
enacted  at  different  periods  against  them,  they  possessed 
but  a very  small  proportion  of  the  landed  property,  per- 
haps not  a fiftieth  part  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion here  to  give  a detail  of  that  execrable  and  infamous 
code,  framed  with  the  heart  and  the  malice  of  demons,  to 
plunder,  and  degrade,  and  brutalize  the  Catholics.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  there  was  no  injustice,  no  disgrace,  no  dis- 
qualification, moral,  political  or  religious,  civil  or  militaiy, 
that  was  not  heaped  upon  them  ; it  is  with  difficulty  that 
I restrain  myself  from  entering  into  the  abominable  detail ; 
but  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  so  many 
publications  of  the  day.  This  horrible  system,  pursued  for 
above  a century  with  unrelenting  acrimony  and  perseve- 
rance, had  wrought  its  full  effect,  and  had,  in  fact,  reduced 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  a 
situation,  morally  and  physically  speaking,  below  that  of 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  spirit  of  their  few  remaining 
gently  was  broken,  and  their  minds  degraded  ; and  it  was 
only  in  a class  of  their  merchants  and  traders,  and  a few 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  had  smuggled  an 
education  in  despite  of  the  penal  code,  that  any  thing  like 
political  sensation  existed.  Such  was  pretty  nearly  the 
situation  of  the  three  gi’eat  parties  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  certainly  a much  more 
gloomy  prospect  could  not  well  present  itself  to  the  eyes  of 
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any  friend  to  liberty  and  his  country.  But  as  the  luminary 
of  truth  and  freedom  in  France  advanced  rapidly  to  its 
meridian  splendour,  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  was  pro- 
portionately illuminated ; and  to  the  honour  of  the  Dis- 
senters  of  Belfast  be  it  said,  they  were  the  first  to  reduce  to 
practice  their  newly-received  principles,  and  to  show,  by 
being  just,  that  they  were  deserving  to  be  free. 

The  dominion  of  England  in  Ireland  had  been  begun 
and  continued  in  the  disunion  of  the  great  sects  which  di- 
vided the  latter  country.  In  effectuating  this  disunion, 
the  Protestant  party  were  the  willing  instruments,  as  they 
saw  clearly  that  if  ever  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics  were 
to  discover  then  true  interests,  and,  forgetting  their  former 
ruinous  dissensions,  were  to  unite  cordially,  and  make  com- 
mon cause,  the  downfal  of  English  supremacy,  and,  of 
course,  of  their  own  unjust  monopoly,  would  be  the  neces- 
sary and  immediate  consequence.  They  therefore  laboured 
continually,  and  for  a long  time  successfully,  to  keep  the 
other  two  sects  asunder;  and  the  English  government 
had  even  the  address  to  persuade  the  Catholics  that  the 
non-execution  of  the  penal  laws,  which  were,  in  fact,  too 
atrocious  to  be  enforced  in  their  full  rigour,  was  owing  to 
their  clemency  ; that  the  Protestants  ^and  Dissenters,  but 
especially  the  latter,  were  the  enemies,  and  themselves,  in 
effect,  the  protectors  of  the  Catholic  people.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  machine  of  government  moved  forward  on 
carpet  ground,  but  the  time  was  at  length  come-  when  this 
system  of  iniquity  was  to  tumble  in  the  dust,  and  the  day 
of  truth  and  reason  to  commence. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1783,  the  volunteers  of  Belfast 
had  instructed  their  deputies  to  the  convention  held  in  Dub- 
lin, for  the  purpose  of  framing  a plan  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, to  support  the  equal  admission  of  the  Catholics  to 
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the  rights  of  freedom.  In  this  instance  of  liberality,  they 
were  then  almost  alone  ; for  it  is  their  fate  in  political  wis- 
dom ever  to  be  in  advance  of  their  countrymen;  it  was 
sufficient,  however,  to  alarm  the  government,  who  imme- 
diately procured  from  Lord  Kenmare,  at  that  time  esteemed 
the  leader  of  the  Catholics,  a ’solemn  disavowal,  in  the 
name  of  the  body,  of  any  wish  to  be  restored  to  their  long 
lost  rights.  Prostrate  as  the  Catholics  were  at  that  period, 
this  last  insult  was  too  much  ; they  instantly  assembled 
their  general  committee,  and  disavowed  Lord  Kenmare  and 
his  disavowal ; observing  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
not  framed  so  differently  from  all  other  men  as  to  be  in  love 
with  their  own  degradation.  The  majority  of  the  volun- 
teer convention,  however,  resolved  to  consider  the  infamous 
declaration  of  Lord  Kenmare  as  the  voice  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  and  in  consequence,  the  emancipation  of 
that  body  made  no  part  of  their  plan  of  reform.  The 
consequence  natural  to  such  folly  and  injustice  immediately 
ensued  : the  government  seeing  the  convention,  by  their 
owm  act,  separate  themselves  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  could  alone  give  them  effective  force,  held 
them  at  defiance ; and  that  formidable  assembly,  which, 
under  better  principles,  might  have  held  the  fate  of  Ire- 
land in  their  hands,  was  broken  up  with  disgrace  and  igno- 
miny, a memorable  warning  that  those  who  know  not  to 
render  their  just  rights  to  others,  will  be  found  incapable 
of  firmly  adhering  to  their  own. 

The  general  committee  of  the  Catholics,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  above,  and  which,  since  the  year  1792,  has 
made  a distinguished  feature  in  the  politics  of  Ireland,  was 
a body  composed  of  their  bishops,  their  country  gentlemen, 
and  of  a certain  number  of  merchants  and  traders,  all 
resident  in  Dublin,  but  named  by  the  Catholics  in  the  dif* 
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ferent  towns  corporate  to  represent  them.  The  original 
object  of  this  institution  was  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  a par- 
tial and  oppressive  tax  called  quarterage,  which  was  levied 
on  the  Cathohcs  only ; and  the  government,  which  found 
the  committee  at  first  a convenient  instrument  on  some 
occasions,  connived  at  their  existence.  So  degraded  was 
the  Catholic  mind  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  their 
committee,  about  1770,  and  long  after,  that  they  were 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  go  up  to  the  Castle  with  an  abom- 
inable slavish  address  to  each  successive  viceroy,  of  which 
moreover,  until  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  in 
1782,  so  little  notice  was  taken  that  his  grace  was  ^;he  first 
who  condescended  to  give  them^  an  answer  : and,  indeed 
for  above  twenty  years,  the  sole  business  of  the  general 
committee  was  to  prepare  and  deliver  in  those  records  of 
their  depression.  The  effort  which  an  honest  indignation, 
had  called  forth  at  the  time  of  the  volunteer  convention 
in  1J83,  seemed  to  have  exhausted  their  strength,  and 
they  sunk  back  into  their  primative  nulhty.  Under  this 
appearance  of  apathy,  however,  a new  spirit  was  gradually 
arising  in  the  body,  owing,  principally,  to  the  exertions  and 
the  example  of  one  man,  John  Keogh,  to  whose  services 
his  country,  and  more  especially  the  Catholics,  are  sin- 
gularly indebted.  In  fact,  the  downfal  of  feudal  tyranny 
was  acted  in  little  on  the  theatre  of  the  general  committee. 
The  influence  of  their  clergy  and  of  their  barons  was  gra- 
dually undermined ; and  the  third  estate,  the  commercial 
interest,  rising  in  wealth  and  power,  was  preparing,  by 
degrees,  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  in  the  imposing,  or  at  least, 
the  continuing  of  which  the  leaders  of  the  body,  I mean  the 
prelates  and  aristocracy,  to  their  disgrace  be  it  spoken, 
were  ready  to  concur.  Already  had  those  leaders,  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  government,  which  held 
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them  in  fetters,  suffered  one  or  two  signal  defeats  in  the 
committee,  owing  principally  to  the  talents  and  address  of 
John  Keogh  ; the  parties  began  to  be  defined,  and  a sturdy 
democracy  of  new  men,  with  bolder  views  and  stronger 
talents,  soon  superseded  the  timid  counsels  and  slavish 
measures  of  the  ancient  aristocracy.  Every  thing  seemed 
tending  to  a better  order  of  things  among  the  Catholics, 
and  an  occasion  soon  offered  to  call  the  energy  of  their  new 
leaders  into  action. 

The  Dissenters  of  the  north,  and  more  especially  of  the 
town  of  Belfast,  are,  from  the  genius  of  their  religion, 
and  from  the  superior  diffusion  of  political  information 
among  them,  sincere  and  enlightened  republicans.  They 
had  ever  been  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  I have  already  mentioned  the  early  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  town  of  Belfast  in  proposing  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1783. 
The  French  Revolution  had  awakened  all  parties  in  the 
nation  from  the  stupor  in  which  they  lay  plunged ; from 
the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  ever  memorable  volun- 
teer  convention,  and  the  citizens  of  Belfast  were  the  first 
to  raise  their  heads  from  the  abyss,  and  to  look  the  situa- 
tion of  their  countiy  steadily  in  the  face.  They  saw 
at  a glance  their  true  object,  and  the  only  means 
to  obtain  it  : conscious  that  the  force  of  the  existing 
government  was  such  as  to  require  the  united  efforts  of 
the  whole  Irish  people  to  subvert  it,  and  long  convinced  in 
their  own  minds  that  to  be  free  it  was  necessary  to  be  just, 
they  cast  their  eyes  once  more  on  the  long-neglected  Catho- 
lics, and  profiting  of  past  errors,  for  which,  however,  they 
had  not  to  accuse  themselves ; they  determined  to  begin  on 
a new  system,  and  to  raise  the  structure  of  the  liberty  and 
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independence  of  their  country,  on  the  basii^  of  equal  rights 
to  the  whole  people. 

The  Catholics,  on  their  part,  were  rapidly  advancing  in 
political  spirit  and  information.  Every  month,  every  day, 
as  the  revolution  in  France  went  prosperously  forward, 
added  to  their  courage  and  their  force;  and  the  hour 
seemed  at  last  arrived,  when,  after  a dreary  oppression  of 
above  one  hundred  years,  they  were  once  more  to  appear  on 
tlie  political  theatre  of  their  country.  They  saw  the  bril- 
liant prospect  of  success,  which  events  in  France  opened  to 
their  view ; and  they  determined  to  avail  themselves  with 
promptitude  of  that  opportunity,  which  never  returns  to 
those  who  omit  it.  For  this  the  active  members  of  the 
general  committee  resolved  to  set  on  foot  an  immediate 
application  to  parliament,  praying  for  a repeal  of  the  penal 
laws.  The  first  difficulty  they  had  to  surmount  ai’ose  in 
their  own  body ; their  peers,  their  gentry,  (as  they  affected 
to  call  themselves,)  and  their  prelates,  either  seduced  or 
intimidated  by  government,  gave  the  measure  all  possible 
opposition  ; and,  at  length,  after  a long  contest,  in  which 
both  pai-ties  strained  every  nerve,  and  produced  the  whole 
of  their  strength,  the  question  was  decided  on  a division  in 
the  committee,  by  a majority  of  at  least  six  to  one,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  intended  application.  The  triumph  of  the 
young  democracy  was  complete ; but  though  the  aristocracy 
were  defeated,  they  were  not  yet  entirely  broken  down. 
By  the  instigation  of  government  they  had  the  meanness  to 
secede  from  the  general  committee,  to  disavow  their  acts, 
and  even  to  publish  in  their  papers  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  emban-ass  the  government  by  advancing  their  claims  of 
emancipation.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  such  a degree  of 
pohtical  degradation  ; but  what  will  not  the  tyrant  of  an 
execrable  system  produce  in  time  ? Sixty-eight  gentlemen, 
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individually  of  higli  spirit,  were  found,  who  publicly,  and 
in  a body,  deserted  their  party  and  their  own  just  claims, 
and  even  sanctioned  this  pitiful  desertion  by  the  authority 
of  their  signatures.  Such  an  effect  had  the  operation  of 
the  penal  laws  on  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
proud  a race  as  any  in  all  Europe  ! 

But  I am  in  some  degree  antieipating  matters,  and  in- 
deed, instead  of  a few  memorandums  relating  to  myself,  I 
find  myself  embarking  in  a kind  of  history  of  my  own  times ; 
let  me  return  and  condense  as  much  as  I can.  The  first 
attempts  of  the  Catholic  committee  failed  totally ; endea- 
vomdng  to  accommodate  all  parties,  they  formed  a petition 
so  humble  that  it  ventured  to  ask  for  nothing ; and  even 
this  petition  they  could  not  find  a single  member  of  the 
legislature  to  present ; of  so  little  consequence,  in  the  year 
1 790,  was  the  great  mass  of  the  L*ish  people  I Not  dis- 
heartened, ho\tever,  by  this  defeat,  they  went  on,  and  in 
the  interval  between  that  and  the  approaching  season,  they 
were  preparing  measures  for  a second  application.  In  ordey 
to  add  a greater  weight  and  consequence  to  their  intended 
petition,  they  brought  over  to  Ireland,  Eichard  Burke,  only 
son  of  the  celebrated  Edmund,  and  appointed  him  their 
agent  to  conduct  their  appHcation  to  parliament.  This 
young  man  came  over  with  considerable  advantages,  and 
especially  with  the  eclat  of  his  father’s  name,  who,  the 
Cathohes  concluded,  and  very  reasonably,  would,  for  his 
sake  if  not  for  theirs,  assist  his  son  with  his  advice  and  di- 
rections. But  their  expectations  in  the  event  proved  abor- 
tive. Eichard  Burke,  with  a considerable  portion  of  talents 
from  nature,  and  cultivated,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  with 
the  utmost  care  by  his  father,  who  idolized  him,  was  utterly 
deficient  in  judgment,  in  temper,  and  especially  in  the  art 
of  managing  parties.  In  three  or  four  months’  time,  dining 
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which  he  remained  in  Ireland,  he  contrived  to  embroil  him- 
self, and  in  a certain  degree,  the  committee,  'v\dth  all  parties 
in  parliament,  the  opposition  as  well  as  the  government ; 
and  finally,  desiring  to  drive  his  employers  into  measures  of 
which  they  disapproved ; and  thinking  himself  strong  enough 
to  go  on  without  the  assistance  of  men  who  introduced,  and 
as  long  as  their  duty  w'ould  permit,  supported  him,  in  which 
he  miserably  deceived  himself,  he  ended  his  short  and  tur- 
bulent career  by  breaking  with  the  general  committee. 
That  body,  however,  treated  him  respectfully  to  the  last, 
and,  on  his  departure,  they  sent  a deputation  to  thank  him 
for  his  exertions,  and  presented  him  with  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  guineas. 

It  was  pretty  much  about  this  time  that  my  connexion 
with  the  Catholic  body  commenced,  in  the  manner  in  which 
I am  about  to  relate.  I cannot  pretend  to  strict  accuracy 
as  to  dates,  for  I write  entirely  from  memoi^  j all  my  papers 
being  in  America. 

Russell  had,  on  his  arrival  to  join  his  regiment  at  Belfast, 
found  the  people  so  much  to  his  taste,  and  in  return  had 
rendered  himself  so  agreeable  to  them,  that  he  was  speedily 
admitted  into  their  confidence,  and  became  a member  of 
several  of  their  clubs.  This  was  an  unusual  circumstance, 
as  British  officers,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  were  no  gi*eat 
favourites  with  the  republicans  of  Belfast.  The  Catholic 
question  was  at  this  period  beginning  to  attract  the  public 
notice ; and  the  Belfast  volunteers,  on  some  public  occasion, 
I know  not  precisely  what,  wished  to  come  forward  with  a 
declaration  in  its  favour.  For  this  purpose,  Russell,  who 
by  this  time  was  entirely  in  their  confidence,  'wrote  to  me 
to  draw  up  and  transmit  to  him  such  a declaration  as  I 
thought  proper,  which  I accordingly  did.  A meeting  of 
the  coi’ps  was  held  in  consequence ; but  an  opposition  un- 
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expectedly  arising  to  that  part  of  the  declaration  which 
alluded  directly  to  the  Catholic  claims,  that  passage  was, 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  withdrawn  for  the  present,  and 
the  declarations  then  passed  unanimously.  Russell  wrote 
me  an  account  of  all  this,  and  it  immediately  set  me  on 
thinking  more  seriously  than  I had  yet  done  upon  the  state 
of  Ireland.  I soon  formed  my  theory,  and  on  that  theory 
I have  unvaryingly  acted  ever  since. 

To  subvert  the  tyranny  of  om*  execrable  government,  to 
break  the  connexion  with  England,  the  never-failing  source 
of  our  political  evils,  and  to  assert  the  independence  of  my 
country — these  were  my  objects.  To  unite  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  to  abolish  the  memory  of  all  past  dissensions, 
and  to  substitute  the  common  name  of  Irishman  in  place 
of  the  denominations  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Dissenter 
— these  were  my  means.  To  effectuate  these  great  objects, 
I reviewed  the  three  great  sects.  The  Protestants  I de- 
spaired of  from  the  onset,  for  obvious  reasons.  Already  in 
possession,  by  an  unjust  monopoly,  of  the  whole  power  and 
patronage  of  the  country,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  they 
would  ever  concur  in  measures,  the  certain  tendency  of 
which  must  be  to  lessen  their  influence  as  a party,  how 
much  soever  the  nation  might  gain.  To  the  Catholics  I 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  addi’ess  myself,  because,  that  as 
no  change  could  make  their  political  situation  worse,  I 
reckoned  upon  their  support  to  a certainty ; besides,  they 
had  already  begun  to  manifest  a strong  sense  of  their  wrongs 
and  oppressions ; and  finally,  I well  knew  that,  however  it 
might  be  disguised  or  suppressed,  there  existed  in  the  breast 
of  every  Irish  Catholic,  an  inextirpable  abhorrence  of  the 
English  name  and  power.  There  remained  only  the  Dis- 
senters, whom  I knew  to  be  patriotic  and  enlightened ; how- 
ever the  recent  events  at  Belfast,  had  showed  me  that  all 
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prejudice  was  not  yet  entirely  removed  from  their  minds. 
I sat  down  accordingly,  and  wrote  a pamphlet  addressed  to 
the  Dissenters,  and  which  I entitled  “ An  Argument  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,”  the  object  of  which  was 
to  convince  them  that  they  and  the  Catholics  had  but  one 
common  interest,  and  one  common  enemy ; that  the  de- 
pression and  slavery  of  Ireland  was  produced  and  perpe* 
tuated  by  the  divisions  existing  between  them ; and  that 
consequently  to  assert  the  independence  of  their  country, 
and  their  own  individual  liberties,  it  was  necessary  to  forget 
all  fonner  feuds,  to  consolidate  the  entire  strength  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  form  for  the  future  but  one  people. 
These  principles  I supported  by  the  best  arguments  which 
suggested  themselves  to  me ; and  particularly  by  demon- 
strating that  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  aU  former  efforts, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Volunteer  Convention  of  1783, 
w£is  the  unjust  neglect  of  the  claims  of  their  Catholic  brethnon. 
This  pamphlet,  which  appeared  in  September  1791,  under 
the  signature  of  a Northern  Whig,  had  a considerable  degree 
of  success.  The  Catholics  (with  not  one  of  whom  I was 
at  that  time  acquainted)  were  pleased  with  the  efforts  of  a 
volunteer  in  then*  cause,  and  distributed  it  in  all  quarters. 
The  people  of  Belfast,  of  whom  I had  spoken  with  there- 
spect  and  admiration  I sincerely  felt  for  them,  and  to  whom 
I was  also  perfectly  unknown,  printed  a very  large  edition, 
which  they  dispersed  through  the  whole  North  of  Ireland  ; 
and  I have  the  great  satisfaction  to  believe,  that  many  of 
the  Dissenters  were  converted  by  my  arguments.  It  is  like 
vanity  to  speak  of  my  own  performances  so  much ; and  the 
fact  is,  I beheve  that  I am  somewhat  vain  on  that  topic ; 
but  as  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  my  being  made  known 
to  the  Catholic  body,  I may  be,  perhaps,  excused  for  dwell- 
ing upon  a circumstance,  which  I must  ever  look  on,  for 
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that  reason,  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  my  life.  As 
loy  pamphlet  spread  more  and  more,  my  acquaintance 
amongst  the  Catholics  extended  accordingly.  My  first 
friend  in  the  body  was  J ohn  Keogh,  and  through  him  I 
became  acquainted  mth  all  the  leaders — as  Eichard  McCor- 
mick, John  Sweetman,  Edward  Byrne,  Thomas  Braughall, 
in  short,  the  whole  sub -committee,  and  most  of  the  active 
members  of  the  general  committee.  It  was  a kind  of  fashion 
this  winter  (1791)  among  the  Catholics  to  give  splendid 
dinners  to  their  political  Mends,  in  and  out  of  Parliament ; 
and  I was  always  a guest  of  course.  I was  invited  to  a 
grand  dinner  given  to  Richard  Burke,  on  his  leaving  Dub- 
lin, together  with  William  Todd  Jones,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  a most  excellent  pamphlet  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  cause,  as  well  as  to  several  entertainments 
given  by  clubs  and  associations ; in  short  I began  to  grow 
into  something  like  reputation,  and  my  company  was,  in 
a manner,  a requisite  at  all  the  entertainments  of  that 
winter. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Volunteers  of  Belfast,  of  the 
first,  or  green  company,  were  pleased,  in  consequence  of 
my  pamphlet,  to  elect  me  an  honorary  member  of  their 
corps  ; a favour  which  they  were  very  delicate  in  bestowing ; 
as  I believe  I was  the  only  person,  except  the  great  Henry 
Plood,  who  was  ever  honoured  with  that  mark  of  their  ap- 
probation. I was  also  invited  to  spend  a few  days  in  Bel- 
fast, in  order  to  assist  in  framing  the  first  club  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  to  cultivate  a personal  acquaintance  with 
those  men  whom,  though  I highly  esteemed,  I knew  as  yet 
but  by  reputation.  In  consequence,  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  I went  down  with  my  friend  Russell,  who  had, 
by  this  time,  quitted  the  army,  and  was  in  Dublin,  on  his 
private  affairs.  The  incidents  of  that  journey,  which  wai 
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by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  one  I had  ever 
made,  I recorded  in  a kind  of  diary,  a practice  which  I then 
commenced,  and  have  ever  since,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
tinued, as  circumstances  of  sufficient  importance  occurred. 
To  that  diary  I refer.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  my 
reception  was  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  and  that  I found 
the  men  of  the  most  distinguished  public  virtue  in  the 
nation,  the  most  estimable  in  aU  the  domestic  relations  of 
life ; I had  the  good  fortune  to  render  myself  agreeable  to 
them  ; and  a friendship  was  then  formed  between  us  which 
I think  it  will  not  be  easy  to  shake.  It  is  a kind  of  injustice 
to  name  individuals,  yet  I cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure 
of  observing  how  peculiarly  fortunate  I esteem  myself  in 
ha\'ing  formed  connexions  with  Samuel  Neilson,  Robert 
Simms,  William  Simms,  William  Sinclair,  Thomas  M‘Cabe, 
I may  as  well  stop  here : for  in  enumerating  my  most  par- 
ticular  friends,  I find  I am,  in  fact,  making  out  a list  cf  the 
men  of  Belfast  most  distinguished  for  their  virtue,  talent, 
and  patriotism.  To  proceed.  We  foimed  our  club,  oi 
which  I wrote  the  declaration,  and  certainly  the  formation 
of  that  club  commenced  a new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land. At  length,  after  a stay  of  about  three  weeks,  which 
I look  back  upon  as  perhaps  the  pleasantest  in  my  life, 
Russell  and  I returned  to  Dublin,  with  instructions  to  cul- 
tivate the  leaders  in  the  popular  interest,  being  Protestants ; 
and  if  possible,  to  form  in  the  capital  a club  of  United  Irish- 
men. Neither  Russell  nor  myself  was  known  to  one  of 
those  leaders ; however,  we  soon  contrived  to  get  acquainted 
w ith  James  Napper  Tandy,  who  w^as  the  principal  of  them, 
and  through  him,  with  several  others,  so  that,  in  a little 
time,  we  succeeded ; and  a club  was  accordingly  formed, 
of  wffiich  the  Honourable  Simon  Butler  was  the  first  chair- 
man, and  Tandy  the  first  secretary.  The  club  adopted  the 
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declaration  of  their  brethren  of  Belfast,  with  whom  they 
immediately  opened  a correspondence.  It  is  but  justice  to 
an  honest  man  who  has  been  persecuted  for  his  finn  adhe- 
rence to  his  principles,  to  obseiwe  here,  that  Tandy,  in 
coming  forward  on  this  occasion,  well  knew  that  he  was 
putting  to  the  most  extreme  hazard  his  popularity  among 
the  coi-porations  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  whom  he  had 
enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  influence  for  near  twenty 
years ; and  in  fact,  in  the  event,  his  popularity  was  sacri- 
ficed. That  did  not  prevent,  however,  his  taking  his  part 
decidedly : he  had  the  firmness  to  forego  the  gratification 
of  his  private  feelings  for  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
truth  is,  Tandy  was  a very  sincere  republican,  and  it  did 
not  require  much  argument  to  show  him  the  impossibility 
of  attaining  a republic  by  any  means  short  of  the  united 
powers  of  the  whole  people ; he,  therefore,  renounced  the 
lesser  object  for  the  greater,  and  gave  up  the  certain  influ- 
ence which  he  possessed  (and  had  well  earned)  in  the  city, 
for  the  contingency  of  that  influence  which  he  might  have 
(and  well  deserves  to  have)  in  the  nation.  For  my  own 
part,  I think  it  right  to  mention,  that,  at  this  time,  the 
establishment  of  a republic  was  not  the  immediate  object 
of  my  speculations.  My  object  was  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  my  country  under  any  form  of  government,  to  which 
I was  led  by  a hatred  of  England,  so  deeply  rooted  in  my 
nature,  that  it  was  rather  an  instinct  than  a principle.  I 
left  to  others,  better  qualified  for  the  inquiiy,  the  investi- 
! gation  and  merits  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  and 
I contented  myself  with  labouring  on  my  own  system,  which 
/ was  luckily  in  perfect  coincidence  as  to  its  operation  with 
that  of  those  men  who  \dewed  the  question  on  a broader 
and  juster  scale  than  I did  at  the  time- 1 mentioned.  But 
to  return.  The  club  was  scarcely  formed  before  I lost  all 
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pretensions  to  anything  like  influence  in  their  measures  ; a 
circumstance  which  at  first  mortified  me  not  a little ; and 
perhaps,  had  I retained  more  weight  in  their  councils,  I 
might  have  prevented,  as  on  some  occasions  I laboured 
unsuccessfully  to  prevent,  their  mnning  into  indiscretions, 
which  gave  their  enemies  but  too  great  advantages  over 
them.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  So  it  was, 
however,  that  I soon  sunk  into  obscurity  in  the  club,  which, 
however,  I had  the  satisfaction  to  see  daily  increasing  in 
numbers  and  consequence.  The  Catholics  particularly, 
flocked  in  in  crowds,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Protestant 
members  of  corporations  most  distinguished  for  their  libe- 
rality and  public  spirit  on  former  occasions ; and  indeed,  I 
must  do  the  society  the  justice  to  say,  that  I believe  there 
never  existed  a political  body  which  included  amongst  its 
members  a greater  portion  of  sincere  uncorrupted  patriotism, 
as  well  as  a very  respectable  proportion  of  talents.  Their 
publications,  mostly  written  by  Dr  Drennan,  and  many  of 
them  admirably  well  done,  began  to  draw  the  public  atten- 
tion,  especially  as  they  were  evidently  the  production  of  a 
society  utterly  disclaiming  all  party  views  or  motives,  and 
acting  on  a broad  original  scale,  not  sparing  those  who 
called  themselves  patriots  more  than  those  who  were  the 
habitual  slaves  of  the  government ; a system  in  which  I 
heartily  concurred,  having  long  entertained  a more  serious 
contempt  for  what  is  called  opposition,  than  for  the  common 
prostitutes  of  the  treasuiy  bench,  who  want  at  least  the  vice 
of  hypocrisy.  At  length  the  solicitor-general,',  in  speaking 
of  the  society,  having  made  use  of  expressions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  extremely  .ofiensive,  an  explanation  was  de- 
manded of  him  by  Simon  Butler,  chairman,  and  Tandy, 
secretary.  Butler  was  satisfied — Tandy  was  not ; and  after 
several  messages,  which  it  is  not  my  affair  to  detail,  the 
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solicitor  .general  at  length  complained  to  the  House  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,;  and  Tandy  was  ordered,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  custody.  He  was  in  consequence  arrested 
by  a messenger,  from  whom  he  found  means  to  make  his 
escape ; and  immediately  a proclamation  was  issued,  offer- 
ing a reward  for  taking  him.  The  society  now  was  in  a 
difficult  situation,  and  I thought  myself  called  upon  to  make 
an  effort,  at  all  hazards  to  myself,  to  prevent  its  falling  by 
any  improper  timidity  in  the  public  opinion.  We  were  in 
fact  committed  with  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question 
of  privilege,  and  having  fairly  engaged  in  the  contest,  it 
was  impossible  to  recede  without  a total  forfeiture  of  cha- 
racter. Under  these  circumstances,  I cast  my  eyes  on 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  a distinguished  member  of 
the  society,  whose  many  virtues,  public  and  private,  had 
set  his  name  above  the  reach  of  even  the  malevolence  of 
party;  whose  situation  in  life  was  of  the  most  respectable 
rank,  if  ranks  be  indeed  respectable ; and  above  all,  whose 
personal  courage  was  not  to  be  shaken,  a circumstance,  in 
the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  of  the  last  importance.  To 
Rowan,  therefore,  I applied ; I showed  him  that  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  was  rather  setting  against  us  in  this 
business,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  some  of  us  should 
step  forward  and  expose  ourselves,  at  all  risks,  to  show 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  nation  at  large,  that  we 
were  not  to  be  intimated  or  put  down  so  easily.  I offered, 
if  he  would  take  the  chair,  that  I would,  with  the  society’s 
permission,  act  as  secretary,  and  that  we  would  give  our 
sig'natures  to  such  publications  as  circumstances  might  ren- 
der necessary.  Rowan  instantly  agreed ; and  accordingly, 
on  the  next  night  of  meeting,  he  was  chosen  chairman, 
and  I pro-secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Tandy ; and  the  so- 
ciety having  agreed  to  the  resolutions  proposed,  which 
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were  worded  in  a manner  very  offensive  to  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  fact,  amounted  to  a chal- 
lenge of  their  authority,  we  inserted  them  in  all  the  news . 
papers,  and  printed  five  thousand  copies,  with  our  names 
afiixed. 

The  least  that  Rowan  and  I expected  in  consequence  of 
this  step,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was,  I must  say, 
rather  a bold  one,  was  to  be  committed  to  Newgate  for  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  perhaps  exposed  to  personal  dis- 
cussions with  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ; for  he  proposed,  and  I agreed,  that  if  any 
disrespectful  language  was  applied  to  either  of  us  in 
any  debate  which  might  arise  on  the  business,  we  would 
attack  the  person,  whoever  he  might  be,  immediately, 
and  oblige  him  either  to  recant  his  words  or  give  battle. 
AU  our  determination,  however,  came  to  nothing.  The 
House  of  Commons,  either  content  with  their  victory  over 
Tandy,  who  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  some  time 
or  not  thinking  Rowan  and  myself  objects  sufSciently  im- 
portant to  attract  their  notice  ; or  perhaps,  which  I rather 
believed,  not  'svishing  just  then  to  embroil  themselves  mtli 
a man  of  Rowan’s  firmness  and  courage,  not  to  speak  of 
his  great  and  justly-merited  popularity,  took  no  notice 
whatsoever  of  our  resolutions ; and  in  this  manner  he  and 
I had  the  good  fortune,  and  I may  say,  the  merit,  to  res- 
cue the  society  from  a situation  of  considerable  difficulty 
without  any  actual  suffering,  though  certainly  with  some 
personal  hazard  on  our  part.  We  had  likewise  the  satis- 
faction to  see  the  society,  instead  of  losing  ground,  rise 
rapidly  in  the  public  opinion  by  their  firmness  on  the  oc. 
casion.  Shortly  after,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sessions, 
Tandy  appeared  in  public,  and  w'as  taken  into  custody,  the 
'whole  society  attending  him  in  a body  to  the  House  of  Com 
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monf.  He  was  ordered  by  the  speaker  to  be  committed  to 
Newgate,  whither  he  was  conveyed,  the  society  attending 
him  as  before,  and  the  parliament  being  prorogued  in  half 
an  hour  after,  he  was  liberated  immediately,  and  escorted 
in  triumph  to  his  own  house.  On  this  occasion.  Rowan 
and  I attended  of  course,  and  were  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  we  were  not  sure  but  we  might 
be  attacked  ourselves,  we  took  pains  to  place  ourselves  in 
a conspicuous  situation,  and  to  wear  our  Whig  Club  imi- 
forms,  which  were  rather  gaudy,  in  order  to  signify  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern,  that  there  we  were.  A good 
many  of  the  members,  we  observed,  remarked  us,  but  no 
farther  notice  was  taken ; our  names  were  never  mentioned ; 
the  whole  business  passed  over  quietly,  and  I resigned  my 
prosecretaryship,  being  the  only  office  I ever  held  in  the 
society,  into  the  hands  of  Tandy,  who  resumed  his  func- 
tions. This  was  in  spring,  1792  ; I should  observe,  that 
the  day  after  the  publication  above-mentioned,  when  I at- 
tended near  the  House  of  Commons,  in  expectation  of 
being  called  before  them  to  answer  for  what  I had  done, 
and  had  requested  my  fiiend.  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  to 
give  me  notice,  in  order  that  I might  present  myself,  the 
House  took  fire  by  accident,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  society  of  United  Irishmen  beginning  to  attract  the 
public  notice  considerably,  in  consequence  of  the  events 
which  I have  mentioned,  and  it  being  pretty  generally, 
known  that  I was  principally  instrumental  in  its  formation, 
I was  one  day  surprised  by  a visit  from  the  barrister,  who 
had  about  two  years  before  spoken  to  me  on  the  part  of 
the  Whig  leaders,  a business  of  which  I had  long  since 
discharged  my  memory.  He  told  me  he  was  sorry  to  sea 
the  new  line  I was  adopting  in  politics,  the  more  so  as  jt 
might  rely  upon  it  that  the  principles  I now  held  would  never 
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be  generally  adopted,  and  consequently  I was  devoting 
myself  without  advancing  any  beneficial  purpose ; he  also 
testified  to  me  surprise  at  my  conduct,  and  insinuated 
pretty  directly,  though  with  great  civility,  that  I had  not 
kept  faith  with  the  Whigs,  with  whom  he  professed  to  un- 
derstand I had  connected  myself,  and  whom,  in  consequence, 

I ought  to  have  consulted  before  I took  so  decided  a lino 
of  conduct  as  I had  lately  done.  I did  not  like  the  latter 
part  of  his  discourse  at  all ; however,  I answered  him  with 
great  civility  on  my  part,  that,  as  to  the  principles  he  men- 
tioned, I had  not  adopted  them  ^^dthout  examination; 
that,  as  to  the  pamphlet  I had  written  in  the  Catholic  cause, 

I had  not  advanced  a syllable  which  I did  not  conscien- 
tiously believe,  and  consequently  I was  neither  inclined  to 
repent  nor  retract ; as  to  my  supposed  connexion  -with  the 
Whigs,  I reminded  him  that  I had  not  sought  them  ; on 
the  contrary,  they  had  sought  me ; if  they  had,  on  reflec- 
tion, not  thought  me  worth  cultivating,  that  was  no  fault 
of  mine.  I observed,  also,  that  Mr  George  Ponsonby, 
whom  I looked  upon  as  principal  in  the  business,  had 
never  spoken  to  me  above  a dozen  times  in  my  life,  and 
then  merely  on  ordinary  topics  ; that  I was  too  proud  to 
be  treated  in  that  manner ; and,  if  I was  supposed  capable 
to  render  sendee  to  the  party,  it  would  only  be  by  confid- 
ing in,  and  communicating  with  me,  that  I could  be  really 
serviceable,  and  on  that  footing  only  would  I consent  to  be  j 
treated;  that  probably  Mr  Ponsonby  would  think  that  j 
rather  a lofty  declaration,  but  it  was  my  determination,  | 
the  more  as  I knew  he  was  rather  a proud  man.  Finally,  ) 
I observed,  he  had  my  permission  to  report  all  this,  and 
hat  I looked  on  myself  as  under  no  tie  of  obligation  what- 
soever, that  I had  written  a pamphlet,  unsolicited,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  party  ; that  my  principles  were  knoAvn,  and  I 
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was  not  at  all  disposed  to  retract  them ; what  I had  done,  I had 
done,  and  I was  determined  to  abide  by  it.  My  friend  then 
said,  he  was  sorry  to  see  me  so  obstinate  in  what  he  must  con- 
sider an  indiscreet  line  of  conduct,  and  protesting  that  his 
principal  object  was  to  serve  me,  in  which  I believed  him, 
he  took  his  leave,  and  this  put  an  end  completely  to  the 
idea  of  a connexion  with  the  Whigs.  I spoke  rather 
haughtily  in  this  affair,  because  I was  somewhat  provoked  at 
the  insinuation  of  duplicity ; and  besides,  I wished  to  have 
a blow  at  Mr  George  Ponsonby,  who  seemed  desirous  to 
retain  me  as  a kind  of  pamphleteer  in  his  service,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  industriously  avoided  anything  like  com- 
munication with  me,  a situation  to  which  I was  neither  so 
weak  nor  so  mean  as  to  suffer  myself  to  be  reduced  ; and 
as  I well  knew  he  was  one  of  the  proudest  men  in  Ireland, 
I took  care  to  speak  on  a footing  of  the  most  independent 
equality.  After  this  discussion,  I for  the  second  time  dis- 
missed all  idea  of  Ponsonby  and  the  Whigs ; but  I had 
good  reason,  a long  time  after,  to  believe  that  he  had  not 
so  readily  forgotten  the  business  as  I did,  and  indeed  he 
was  veiy  near  having  his  full  revenge  of  me,  as  I shall 
mention  in  its  place. 

I have  already  observed,  that  the  first  attempts  of  the 
Catholic  committee,  after  the  secession  of  their  aristocracy, 
were  totally  unsuccessful.  In  1790,  they  could  not  even 
find  a member  of  parliament  who  would  condescend  to  pre- 
sent their  petition.  In  1791,  Richard  Burke,  their  then  agent, 
had  prepared  on  their  behalf  a very  well  written  phillipic, 
but  which  certainly  was  no  petition  ; which  after  consider- 
able difficulties,  resulting  in  a great  degree  from  his  want 
of  temper  and  discretion;  after  being  offered  to,  and  ac- 
cepted by,  different  members,  was  at  length  finally  refused 
— a circumstance  which,  by  disgusting  him  extremely  witb 
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all  parties,  I believe  determined  him  to  quit  Ireland.  After 
bis  departure,  another  petition  was  prepared  and  presented 
by  ***,  but  no  unfortunate  paper  was  ever  so  maltreated. 
The  committee  in  general,  and  its  more  active  and  osten- 
sible members  in  particular,  were  vilified  and  abused  in 
the  grossest  manner ; they  were  called  a rabble  of  obscure 
porter-drinking  mechanics,  without  property,*  pretensions, 
or  influence,  who  met  in  holes  and  corners,  and  fancied 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  body,  who 
disavowed  and  despised  them ; the  independence  and  re- 
spectability of  the  sixty-eight  renegadoes,  who  had  set  their 
hands  so  infamously  to  their  act  of  apostacy,  were  extolled 
to  the  skies,  while  the  lowest  and  most  clumsy  personalities 
were  heaped  upon  the  leaders  of  the  committee,  particularly 
Edward  Byrne  and  J ohn  Keogh,  who  had  the  honour  to 
be  selected  from  their  brethren,  and  exposed  as  butts  for 
the  small  wits  of  the  prostitutes  of  the  government.  Finally 
the  petition  of  the  Catholics,  three  millions  of  people,  was, 
by  special  motion  of  David  Latouche,  taken  off  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  had  been  suffered  to  lie 
for  three  days,  and  rejected.  Never  was  an  address  to  a 
legislative  body,  more  unpitifully  used.  The  people  of 
Belfast,  rapidly  advancing  in  the  career  of  wisdom  and  li- 
berality, had  presented  a petition  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics, 
much  more  pointed  than  that  which  they  presented  for 
themselves ; for  their  petition  was  extremely  guarded,  ask- 
ing only  the  right  of  elective  franchise,  and  equal  admission 
to  grand  juries ; whereas  that  of  Belfast  prayed  for  their 
entire  admission  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  This  petition 
was  also,  on  the  motion  of  the  same  member,  taken  off  the 
table  and  rejected ; and  the  two  papers  sent  forth  together 
to  wander  as  they  might. 

There  seems,  from  this  time  out,  a special  providence  to 
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liave  watched  over  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  to  have  turned 
to  her  profit  and  advantage  the  deepest  laid  and  most  art- 
ful schemes  of  her  enemies.  Eveiy  measure  adopted,  and 
skilfully  adopted,  to  thwart  the  expectations  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  union  between  them 
and  the  Dissenters,  has,  without  exception,  only  tended  to 
confirm  and  fortify  both ; and  the  fact  I am  about  to  men- 
tion, for  one,  is  a striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. The  principal  charge  in  the  general  outcry  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  general  committee  was, 
that  they  were  a self-appointed  body,  not  nominated  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  not  authorised  to 
speak  on  their  behalf.  This  argument,  which  in  fact  was 
the  truth,  was  triumphantly  dwelt  upon  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholics;  but,  in  the  end,  it  would  have  perhaps  been 
more  fortunate  for  their  wishes,  if  they  had  not  laid  such  a 
stress  upon  this  circumstance,  and  drawn  the  line  of  separ- 
ation  so  strongly  between  the  general  committee  and  the 
body  at  large.  For  the  Catholics  throughout  Ireland,  who 
had  hitherto  been  indolent  spectators  of  the  business,  seeing 
their  brethren  of  Dublin,  and  especially  the  general  com- 
mittee, insulted  and  abused  for  their  exertions  in  pursuit  of 
that  liberty  which,  if  attained,  must  be  a common  blessing 
to  all,  came  forward  as  one  man  from  every  quarter  of  the 
nation,  with  addresses  and  resolutions ; adopting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  general  committee  as  their  own,  declaring  that 
body  the  only  organ  competent  to  speak  for  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland ; and  condemning,  in  terms  of  the  most  marked 
disapprobation  and  contempt,  the  conduct  of  the  sixty-eight 
apostates,  who  were  so  triumphantly  held  up  by  the  hire- 
lings of  government,  as  the  respectable  part  of  the  Catholic 
community.  The  question  was  now  fairly  decided.  The 
aristocracy  shrunk  back  in  disgi*ace  and  obscurity,  leaving 
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the  field  open  to  the  democracy ; and  that  body  neither 
wanted  talents  nor  spirit  to  profit  of  the  advantages  of  their 
present  situation. 

The  Catholics  of  Dublin  were,  at  this  period,  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  what  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Trench  Revolution,  was  to  the  departments.  Their  senti- 
ment was  that  of  the  nation,  and  whatever  political  measure 
they  adopted,  was  sure  to  be  obeyed.  Still,  however,  there 
was  wanting  a personal  communication  between  the  gene- 
ral committee  and  their  constituents  in  the  country ; and 
as  the  Catholic  question  had  now  grown  to  considerable 
magnitude,  so  much  indeed  as  to  absorb  all  other  political 
discussion,  it  became  the  first  care  of  the  leaders  of  the 
committee  to  frame  a plan  of  organization  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  to  the  sagacity  of  Myles  Keon,  of  Keonbrook,  coimty 
Leitrim,  that  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  system  on  which 
the  general  committee  was  to  be  framed  anew,  in  a manner 
that  should  render  it  impossible  to  bring  it  again  in  doubt 
whether  that  body  were  or  not  the  organ  of  the  Catholic 
will.  His  plan  was  to  associate  to  the  committee,  as  then 
constituted,  two  members  from  each  county  and  great  city, 
actual  residents  of  the  place  which  they  represented : who 
w’ere,  however,  only  to  be  summoned  upon  extraordinaiy 
occasions,  leaving  the  common  routine  of  business  to  the 
original  members,  who,  as  I have  already  related,  w^ere  all 
residents  of  Dublin.  The  committee,  as  thus  constituted 
would  consist  of  half  town,  and  half  country  members ; and 
the  elections  for  the  latter  he  proposed  should  be  held  by 
means  of  primary  and  electoral  assemblies,  held,  the  first 
in  each  parish,  the  second  in  each  county  and  great  town. 
He  likewise  proposed  that  the  town  members  should  be  held 
to  correspond  regularly  with  their  country  associates,  these 
with  their  immediate  electors,  and  these  again  with  the 
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primary  assemblies.  A more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  comprehensive  organization  could  not  be  devised.  By 
this  means  the  general  committee  became  the  centre  of  a 
circle  embracing  the  whole  nation,  and  pushing  its  rays  in- 
stantaneously to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  circumference. 
The  plan  was  laid  in  writing,  before  the  general  committee, 
by  Myles  Keon ; and  after  mature  discussion,  the  first  part, 
relating  to  the  association  and  election  of  the  country  mem- 
bers, was  adopted  with  some  slight  variation;  the  latter 
part,  relating  to  the  constant  communication  with  the  mass 
of  the  people,  was  thought,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be 
too  hardy,  and  was  accordingly  dropped  “sub  silentio.” 

About  this  time  it  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  committee 
cast  their  eyes  upon  me  to  fill  the  station  left  vacant  by 
Kichard  Burke.  It  was  accordingly  proposed  by  my  friend 
John  Keogh  to  appoint  me  their  agent,  with  the  title  of  as- 
sistant-secretary, and  a salary  of  £200  sterling  a-year,  dur- 
ing my  continuance  in  the  service  of  the  committee.  This 
proposal  was  adopted  unanimously.  John  Keogh  and  John 
Sweetman  were  ordered  to  wait  on  me,  with  the  proposal 
in  writing,  to  which  I acceded  immediately  by  a respectful 
answer ; and  I was  that  very  day  introduced  in  form  to  the 
sub-committee,  and  entered  upon  the  functions  of  my  new 
office. 

I was  now  placed  in  a very  honourable,  but  a veiy  ar- 
duous situation.  The  committee  having  taken  so  decided 
a step  as  to  propose  a general  election  of  members  to  repre- 
sent the  Catholic  body  throughout  Ireland,  was  well  aware 
that  they  would  be  exposed  to  attacks  of  all  possible  kinds; 
and  they  were  not  disappointed ; they  were  prepared,  how- 
ever, to  repel  them,  and  the  literary  part  of  the  warfare  fell, 
of  course,  to  my  share.  In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  my 
predecessor.  Richard  Biu'ke,  I saw  that  the  rock  on  which 
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lie  split  was  an  overweening  opinion  of  Ms  oivn  talents  and 
judgment,  and  a desire,  which  he  had  not  art  enough  to 
conceal,  of  guiding,  at  his  pleasure,  the  measures  of  the 
committee.  I,  therefore,  determined  to  model  my  conduct 
with  the  greatest  caution  in  that  respect ; I seldom  or  never 
offered  my  opinion,  unless  it  was  called  for,  in  the  sub-com- 
mittee j but  contented  myself  with  giving  my  sentiments, 
without  reserve,  in  private,  to  the  two  men  I most  esteemed 
and  who  had,  in  then*  respective  capacities,  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  that  body — I mean  John  Keogh,  and  Richard 
M'Cormick,  secretaiy  to  the  general  committee.  My  dis- 
cretion in  this  respect  was  not  unobserved ; and  I very  soon 
acquired,  and  I may  say,  wdthout  vanity,  I deserv^ed,  the 
entire  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  the  Catholics.  The 
fact  is,  I was  devoted  most  sincerely  to  their  cause,  and 
being  now  retained  in  their  seiwice ; I would  have  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  ensure  their  stfccess,  and  they  knew  it.  I 
am  satisfied  they  looked  upon  me  as  a faithful  and  zealous 
advocate,  neither  to  be  intimidated  nor  corrupted,  and  in 
that  respect  they  rendered  me  but  justice.  My  circumstances 
were,  at  the  time  of  my  appointment,  extremely  embar- 
rassed, and  of  course,  the  salaiy  annexed  to  my  ofiice 
was  a considerable  object  with  me.  But  though  I had  now 
an  increasing  family  totally  unprovided  for,  I can  safely  say, 
that  I would  not  have  deserted  my  duty  to  the  Catholics 
for  the  whole  patronage  of  the  government  if  it  were  con- 
solidated into  one  ofiice,  and  offered  me  as  the  reward.  In 
these  sentiments  I was  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the 
incomparable  spirit  of  my  wife ; to  whose  patient  suffering 
under  adversity,  for  we  had  often  been  reduced,  and  w^ere 
now  Tvell  accustomed  to  difficulties,  I know  not  how  to  render 
justice.  Women  in  general,  I am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  mer- 
cenary, and  especially  if  they  have  children,  they  are  ready 
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to  make  all  sacrifices  to  their  establishment.  But  mj 
dearesHoy-O-had  bolder  and  juster  views.  On  every  occa- 
sion of  my  life  I consulted  her;  we  had  no  secrets,  one  from 
the  other,  and  I unvaryingly  found  her  think  and  act  with 
energy  and  courage,  combined  with  the  greatest  prudence 
and  discretion.  If  ever  I succeed  in  life  or  arrive  at  any 
thing  like  station  or  eminence,  I shall  consider  it  as  due  to 
her  counsels  and  her  example.  But  to  return.  Another 
rule  which  I adopted  for  my  conduct  was,  in  all  the  papers 
I had  occasion  to  write,  to  remember  I was  not  speaking 
for  myself,  but  for  the  Catholic  body ; and  consequently  to 
be  never  wedded  to  my  own  compositions,  but  to  receive 
the  objections  of  every  one  with  respect;  and  to  change 
without  reluctance  whatever  the  committee  thought  fit  to 
alter,  even  in  cases  where  perhaps  my  own  judgment  was 
otherwise.  And  trifling  as  this  circumstance  may  seem,  I 
am  sure  it  recommended  me  considerably  to  the  committee, 
who  had  been,  on  former  occasions,  more  than  once  em- 
barrassed by  the  self-love  of  Richard  Burke ; and,  indeed, 
even  of  some  of  their  own  body,  men  of  considerable  talents, 
who  had  written  some  excellent  papers  on  their  behalf,  but 
who  did  not  stand  criticism  as  I did,  without  wincing.  The 
fact  is,  I was  so  entirely  devoted  to  their  cause,  that  the  idea 
of  literary  reputation  as  to  myself  never  occurred  to  me ; not 
that  I am  at  aU  insensible  on  that  score,  but  the  feeling 
was  totally  absorbed  in  superior  considerations;  and  I 
think  I may  safely  appeal  to  the  sub -committee,  whether 
ever,  on  any  occasion,  they  found  me  for  a moment  set  up 
my  vanity  or  self-love  against  their  interests,  or  even  their 
pleasure.  I am  sure  that  by  my  discretion  on  the  points  I 
have  mentioned,  which,  indeed,  was  no  more  than  my  duty, 
I secured  the  esteem  of  the  committee,  and,  consequently,  an 
influence  in  their  counsels  which  I should  justly  have  for- 
^ c 
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feited  had  I seemed  too  eager  to  assume  it ; and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  both  parties  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
connexion  to  the  last,  neither  my  zeal  and  anxiety  to  serve 
them,  nor  the  kindness  and  favour  with  which  they  received 
ni}''  efforts,  were  ever  for  a single  moment  suspended. 

Almost  the  first  business  I had  to  transact  was  to  con- 
duct a correspondence  with  Richard  Burke,  who  was  very 
desirous  to  return  to  Ireland  once  more,  and  to  resume  his 
former  station,  which  the  committee  were  determined  he 
should  not  do.  It  was  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  refuse 
without  offending  him ; and  I must  say  he  pressed  us  rather 
forcibly ; however  we  parried  him  with  as  much  address  as 
vre  could,  and  after  two  or  three  long  letters,  to  which  the 
answers  were  very  concise  and  civil,  he  found  the  business 
was  desperate,  and  gave  it  up  accordingly. 

This  (1792)  was  a memorable  year  in  Ireland.  The 
publication  of  the  plan  for  the  new  organizing  of  the  gene- 
ral committee  gave  an  instant  alarm  to  all  the  supporters 
of  the  British  Government ; and  every  effort  was  made  to 
prevent  the  election  of  the  country  members ; for  it  was 
sufficient!}'  evident  that,  if  the  representatives  of  three  mil- 
lions of  oppressed  people  were  once  suffered  to  meet,  it  w'ould 
not  afterwards  be  safe,  or  indeed  possible  to  refuse  their 
iust  demands.  Accordingly,  at  the  ensuing  assizes,  the 
grand-juries,  universally,  throughout  Ireland,  published  the 
post  furious,  I may  say  frantic,  resolutions  against  the  plan, 
and  its  authors,  whom  they  charged  with  little  short  of  high 
treason.  Government,  likewise,  was  too  successful  in  gain- 
ing over  the  Catholic  clergy,  particularly  the  bishops,  who 
gave  the  measure  at  first  very  serious  opposition.  The 
committee,  however,  was  not  daunted;  and  satisfied  of  the 
justice  cf  their  cause,  and  of  their  own  courage,  they  la- 
boiu*cd,  and  with  success,  to  inspire  the  same  spirit  in  the 
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breasts  of  their  brethren  throughout  tlie  nation.  For  this 
purpose,  their  first  step  was  an  admirable  one.  By  their 
order  I drew  up  a state  of  the  case,  with  a plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  committee  annexed,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore Simon  Butler  and  Beresford  Burton,  two  la^vyers  of 
great  eminence,  and  what  was  of  consequence  here,  king’s 
counsel,  to  know  whether  the  committee  had  in  any  respect 
contravened  the  law  of  the  land ; or  whether,  by  canying  the 
proposed  plan  into  execution,  the  parties  concerned  would 
subject  themselves  to  pain  or  penalty.  The  answers  of  both 
the  lawyers  were  completely  in  our  favour,  and  we  instantly 
printed  them  in  the  papers,  and  dispersed  thejn  in  hand- 
bills, letters,  and  all  possible  shapes.  This  blow  was  deci- 
sive as  to  the  legality  of  the  measure.  For  the  bishops, 
whose  opposition  gave  us  great  trouble,  four  or  five  different 
missions  were  undertaken  by  different  members  of  the  sub- 
committee,  into  the  provinces;  at  their  own  expense,  in 
order  to  hold  conference  with  them ; in  which,  'with  much 
difficulty,  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  secure  the  co  -opera- 
tion of  some,  and  the  neutrahty  of  the  rest  of  the  prelates. 
On  these  missions,  the  most  active  members  were  John 
Keogh  and  Thomas  Braughall,  neither  of  whom  spared 
purse  nor  person  where  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  body 
were  concerned.  I accompanied  Mr  Braughall  in  his  visit 
to  Connaught,  where  he  went  to  meet  the  gentry  of  that 
province  at  the  great  Ihirof  Bedlinasloe.  As  it  was  lale  in 
the  evening  when  we  left  town,  the  postilhon  who  drove  us 
having  given  warning,  I am  satisfied,  to  some  footpads, 
the  carriage  was  stopped  by  four  or  five  fellows  at  the  gate 
of  the  Phoenix  Park.  We  had  two  cases  of  pistols  in  the 
carriage,  and  we  agreed  not  to  be  robbed.  Braughall,  wlio 
was  at  this  time  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  lame 
from  a fall  off  his  horse  some  years  before,  was  as  cool  and 
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intrepid  as  man  could  be.  He  took  the  command,  and  by 
his  orders  I let  down  all  the  glasses,  and  called  out  to  the 
fellows  to  come  on,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  for  that  we 
were  ready;  Braughall  desiring  me  at  the  same  time  “ not 
to  fire,  till  I could  touch  the  scoundrels.”  Thi^  rather  em- 
barrassed them,  and  they  did  not  venture  to  approach  the 
carriage,  but  held  a council  of  war  at  the  horses’  heads.  I then 
presented  one  of  my  pistols  at  the  postilhon,  swearing  hor- 
ribly that  I would  put  him  instantly  to  death,  if  he  did  not 
drive  over  them,  and  I made  him  feel  the  muzzle  of  the  pis- 
tol against  the  back  of  his  head  ; the  fellows  on  this  took 
to  their  heels  and  ran  olf,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey 
without  fui-ther  interraption.  When  we  arrived  at  the  inn, 
Braughall,  whose  goodness  of  heart  is  equal  to  his  courage, 
and  no  man  is  braver,  began  by  abusing  the  postilhon  for 
his  treachery,  and  ended  by  giving  him  half-a-crown.  I 
wanted  to  break  the  rascal’s  bones,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
me ; and  this  was  the  end  of  our  adventure. 

All  parties  were  now  fully  employed  preparing  for  t e 
ensuing  session  of  parhament.  The  government,  throng 
the  organ  of  the  corporations  and  grand  juries,  opened  a 
heaiy  fire  upon  us  of  manifestoes  and  resolutions.  At  first 
we  were  hke  young  soldiers,  a little  stunned  with  the  noise; 
but  after  a few  rounds  we  began  to  look  about  us,  and  see- 
ing nobody  drop  with  all  this  furious  cannonade,  we  took 
courage  and  determined  to  return  the  fire.  In  consequence, 
wherever  there  was  a meeting  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy, 
which  was  the  title  assumed  by  that  party  (and  a veiy  im- 
pudent one  it  was),  we  took  care  it  should  be  followed  by 
a meeting  of  the  Catholics,  who  spoke  as  loud,  and  louder 
than  their  adversaries ; and  as  we  had  the  right  clearly  on 
our  side,  we  found  no  great  difficulty  in  silencing  the 
enemy  on  this  quarter.  The  Catholics  likewise  took  care,  at 
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the  same  time  that  they  branded  their  enemies,  to  mauk 
their  gratitude  to  their  friends,  who  were  daily  increasing, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  Belfast ; betTveen  whom 
and  the  Catholics  the  union  was  now  completely  established. 
Among  the  various  attacks  made  on  us  this  summer,  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  virulence  were  those  of  the  grand 
jury  of  Louth,  headed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; of  Limerick,  at  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  assisted ; 
and  of  the  coi*poration  of  the  city  of  Dublin ; which  last 
published  a most  furious  manifesto,  threatening  us,  in  so 
many  words,  with  a resistance  by  force.  In  consequence, 
a meeting  was  held  of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  at  large, 
which  was  attended  by  several  thousands,  where  the  mani- 
festo of  the  corporation  was  read  and  most  ably  com- 
mented upon  by  John  Keogh,  Dr  Ryan,  Dr  M ‘Keren, 
and  several  others  ; and  a counter-manifesto  being  pro- 
posed, which  was  written  by  my  friend  Emmet,  and  in- 
comparably well  done,  it  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
published  in  all  the  papers,  together  with  the  speeches 
above  mentioned  ; and  both  the  speeches  and  the  mani- 
festo had  such  an  infinite  superioiity  over  those  of  the 
corporation,  which  were  also  published  and  diligently 
circulated  by  the  government,  that  it  put  an  end,  effec- 
tually, to  this  warfare  of  resolutions. 

The  people  of  Belfast  were  not  idle  on  their  part ; they 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  propagate  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  union  of  Irishmen  through  the  whole  north 
of  Ireland ; and  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  their  prose- 
lytes rapidly  extending  in  all  directions.  In  order  more 
effectually  to  spread  their  principles,  twelve  of  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  among  them  subscribed  £250  each, 
in  order  to  set  on  foot  a paper,  whose  object  should  be  to 
give  a fair  statement  of  all  that  passed  in  Erance,  whither 
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every  one  turned  tliclr  eyes ; to  inculcate  tlie  necessity  of 
union  amongst  Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions ; to  sup- 
port the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  ; and,  finally,  as 
the  necessary,  though  not  avowed,  consequence  of  all  this, 
to  erect  Ireland  into  a republic,  independent  of  England. 
This  paper,  which  they  called  very  appositely  the  Northern 
Star,  was  conducted  by  my  friend  Samuel  Neilson,  who 
was  unanimously  chosen  editor  ; and  it  could  not  be  de- 
livered into  abler  hands.  It  is,  in  truth,  a most  incom- 
parable  paper,  and  it  rose  instantly,  on  its  appearance, 
with  a most  rapid  and’  extensive  sale.  The  Catholics  every 
where  through  Ireland  (I  mean  the  leading  Catholics) 
were,  of  course,  subscribers ; and  the  Northern  Star  vras 
one  great  means  of  effectually  accomplishing  the  union  of 
the  two  great  sects,  by  the  simple  process  of  making  their 
mutual  sentiments  better  known  to  each  other. 

It  was  determined  by  the  people  of  Belfast  to  commemo- 
rate this  year  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
with  great  ceremony.  For  this  purpose  they  planned  a 
review  of  the  Volunteers  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
to  he  followed  by  a grand  procession,  with  emblematical 
devices,  &c.  They  also  determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  question  in 
force ; and  in  consequence,  they  resolved  to  publish  two 
addresses,  one  to  the  people  of  France,  and  one  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  They  gave  instructions  to  Dr  Drennan  to 
prepare  the  form.er,  and  the  latter  fell  to  my  lot.  Drennan 
executed  his  task  admirably  ; and  1 made  my  address,  for 
my  part,  as  good  as  I knew  how'.  Yfc  were  invited  to  as- 
sist at  the  ceremony,  and  a great  number  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Catholic  committee  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  show  their  zeal  for  the 
success  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France,  as  well  as  their 
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respect  and  gratitude  to  their  friends  in  Belfast.  In  con- 
sequence, a grand  assembly  took  place  on  the  14th  of  July. 
After  the  review,  the  Volunteers  and  inhabitants,  to  the 
number  of  about  six  thousand,  assembled  in  the  Linen- 
Hall,  and  voted  the  address  to  the  Erench  people  unani- 
mously. The  address  to  the  people  of  Ireland  followed, 
and,  as  it  was  directly  and  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  we  expected  some  opposition  ; but  we 
were  soon  relieved  from  our  anxiety,  for  the  address  passed, 
I may  say,  unanimously  ; a few  ventured  to  oppose  it  in- 
directly, but  their  arguments  were  exposed  and  overset  by 
the  friends  to  Catholic  emancipation,  amongst  the  fore- 
most of  whom  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  several  dis- 
senting clergyman  of  great  popularity  in  that  country,  as 
Sinclair  Kilburne,  Wm  Dixon,  and  T.  Birch.  It  was 
William  Sinclair  who  moved  the  two  addresses.  It  is  the 
less  necessary  for  me  to  detail  what  passed  at  this  period, 
as  every  thing  material  is  recorded  in  my  diary.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  hospitality  shown  by  the  people  of  Bel- 
fast to  the  Catholics,  on  this  occasion,  and  the  personal 
acquaintance  which  the  parties  formed,  rivetted  the  bonds 
of  their  recent  union,  and  produced  in  the  sequel  the  most 
beneficial  and  powerful  eflfects. 
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In  the  preceding  abstract,  written  at  Paris,  fi-om  memory, 
and  amidst  the  most  anxious  cares,  my  father  brought 
down  the  narrative  of  his  life  to  tlic  middle  of  July  1792. 
From  thence,  to  his  arrival  in  France,  elapsed  a space  of 
upwards  of  three  years.  I feel  it  my  duty  to  account  and 
apologise  for  the  scantiness  of  my  materials  relative  to  this 
period,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  his  career.  It  was 
during  that  time  that,  young  and  unkno'wn,  acting  against 
all  the  power  and  influence  of  a party,  secure  in  the  long 
enjoyment  of  unopposed  usurpation  and  insolent  authority, 
lie  roused  the  energies  of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  and 
rallied  the  mass  of  the  people,  so  long  divided  by  con. 
flicting  interests  and  religious  animosities,  to  assert  their 
national  indejiendence. 

From  the  moment  he  engaged  in  this  cause,  he  made  it 
a rule  to  consign, in  a diaiy,  destined  for  the  sole  perusal 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  family,  the  passing  events 
of  the  times,  his  comments  upon  them,  and  his  own  thoughts 
and  actions.  Of  this  spirited  and  lively  journal,  we  yet 
possess,  and  herewith  publish,  the  part  which  begins  at  his 
arrival  in  France,  and  extends  to  the  date  of  the  last  ex. 
pedition,  where  he  perished.  But  on  his  departure  from 
America,  he  left  in  my  mother’s  hands  that  which  con- 
tallied  the  diary  of  his  efforts  in  Ireh  nd,  whilst  forming 
the  society  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  acting  as  agent 
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and  secretary  to  the  Catholic  sub- committee-.  The  expe-' 
rience  of  our  former  journey  had  proved  what  little  respect 
was  then  paid  by  the  British  cruizers  to  the  neutral  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  how  unsafe  it  would  have  been  to  have  car- 
ried such  papers  along  with  him.  When,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1796,  my  mother  sailed  from  America  to  join  him, 
the  same  reasons  still  existed.  As  he  had  left  with  Dr 
Reynolds,  of  Philadelphia,  an  old  friend  and  associate  in 
his  political  career,  an  unlimited  power  of  attorney  to  pro- 
tect his  family  and  manage  their  affairs  in  his  absence,  she 
trusted  to  his  charge  aU  our  little  property  in  America, 
amounting  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds  sterling ; a select 
library  of  six  hundred  volumes ; and,  above  all,  my  father’s 
papers,  essays,  and  manuscripts,  including  those  journals, 
and  enclosed  in  a strong  corded  and  sealed  trunk,  of  which 
she  kept  the  key.  I am  pained  to  add,  that  this  sacred 
trust,  this  pledge  of  confldence  and  of  friendship,  he  vio- 
lated by  an  unpardonable  negligence.  Neither  during  my 
father’s  life,  nor  after  his  death,  could  our  repeated  de- 
mands, nor  our  letters  and  messages  by  the  most  re- 
spectable and  confldential  friends  who  went  to  America, 
procure  any  answer.  At  length,  in  the  year  1807, 
when  the  state  of  my  health  compelled  us  to  undertake 
a sea  voyage,  and  we  came  to  Philadelphia,  we  called 
the  unfortunate  to  an  account : but  he  could  give  none ; 
and,  reduced  by  repeated  and  severe  illness,  was  then 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  life.  What  could  we  do? 
Serious  as  the  sacrifice  was,  in  our  circumstances,  we 
offered  him  a full  release  for  the  remainder  of  the  property, 
if  he  could  only  put  us  in  the  way  of  recovering  the  papers. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  he  had  them  not ; he  begged  me 
to  search  his  house,  and  I found  the  trunk  broken  open, 
and  empty . With  a great  deal  of  difficulty  I recovered  some 
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fragments  dispersed  in  different  hands,  and  now  published* 
But  his  journals  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
years  of  1793,  1794,  and  1795,  were  irrecoverably  gone. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  essays, 
which  my  father  composed  at  that  time — a great  number 
of  which  were  anonymous,  and  often  ascribed  to  other 
hands— as  well  as  the  materials  of  a philosophical  and 
political  liistory  of  Ireland,  'which  he  was  then  compiling, 
and  had  already  begun  to  write,  were  also  lost.  Dr  Bey- 
nolds  died  within  a few 'weeks,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give 
up  all  hopes  of  discovering  them. 

By  this  loss,  inappreciable  to  our  feelings,  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  tracing  accurately  my  father’s  career 
during  those  three  eventful  years ; in  which  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  supporting  the  spirit  of  union  and  in- 
dependence in  his  countiy,  and  performing,  as  agent  to  the 
Catholic  committees,  those  services  which,  by  their  parting 
vote  of  thanks,  they  declared  “ no  gratitude  could  over- 
rate, and  no  remuneration  overpay.”  As  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  write  a history  of  Ireland,  nor  a political  disser- 
tation  on  the  state  of  that  country  under  its  former,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  nor  forgiven,  government,  I will  merely 
indicate,  from  my  mother’s  recollections,  and  from  the 
scanty  materials  which  we  have  recoyered,  a few  of  those 
prominent  events  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and 
which  may  elucidate  some  passages  in  his  subsequent  me- 
moirs. 

, Of  the  journals,  which  formed  the  most  interesting  part 
of  this  collection,  we  have  recovered  those  of  October, 

1791,  with  some  trifling  fragments  of  an  earlier  date, 
those  of  July,  August,  September,  October,  and  November 

1792,  and  part  of  January  and  February  1793.  My 
lather  states,  in  his  o^vn  memoir,  that  he  began  to  keep 
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them  regularly  in  1791,  when  he  engaged  seriously  in  the 
polities  of  the  day.  From  thence  they  extended  in  a regular 
series  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1795,  when  he  sailed 
for  America ; but  all  the  remainder,  though  he  frequently 
refers  to  them  in  his  other  writings,  are  irrecoverably 
lost.  This  loss  may  be  partly  supplied  by  a mutilated 
abstract  of  the  operations  of  the  general  committee  and 
delegation  which  carried  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  to 
England;  and  of  their  subsequent  negociations  Arith  the 
Irish  government,  from  the  beginning  of  December  1792, 
to  the  end  of  April  1793.  This  elegant  and  lucid  report, 
which  we  will  insert  in  this  portion  of  his  life,  as  it  pro- 
perly forms  a continuation  of  it,  will  show  how  quali- 
fied he  was  to  write  that  histoiy  of  Ii-eland  which  he  had 
begun,  and  of  which  it  was  probably  destined  to  form  a part. 

Along  with  these  papers,  we  have  recovered  his  notes  of 
the  sittings  of  the  Catholic  general  committee,  but  in  a 
very  mutilated  state,  and  written  on  flying  scraps  of  paper 
during  the  debates,  along  with  a few,  relating  to  other 
periods  of  his  life  These  were  the  materials  from  whence 
his  journals  were  afterwards  written,  when  sitting,  sur* 
rounded  by  his  wife  and  children,  as  I yet  remember  him , 
in  the  evening  leisure  of  his  home.  Even  in  this  state 
they  are  highly  interesting.  W e have  also  recovered  several 
hundred  letters  from  his  personal  friends,  and  from  the 
United  Irishmen  of  Belfast  and  Dublin,  filled  witli  the  daily 
details  of  their  hopes,  fears,  and  transactions.  Of  these 
we  have  selected  a few  to  illustrate  some  portions  of  his 
life,  but  the  greater  number  can  be  but  of  little  interest  to 
the  public  at  this  day,  though  they  breathe  all  the  fervour 
and  spirit  of  the  times.  Some  of  his  earlier  manuscripts, 
and  several  of  his  printed  essays,  pampldcts,  and  smaller 
pieces,  complete  this  collection,  but  tlie  greater  part  of  tiQ 
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latter  are  lost.  Such  are  the  materials  out  of  which  we 
must  endeavour  to  trace  tliis  portion  of  my  father’s  life. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  preceding  narrative,  that 
in  1791,  he  wrote  that  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
cause,  signed  “ a Northern  Whig,”  whose  success  w^as  so 
prodigious,  and  on  which  he  was  appointed  secretary  and 
agent  to  the  sub-committee,  in  the  place  of  Richard  Burke. 
The  following  year,  1792,  was  the  most  busy  period  in  his 
political  career.  In  the  course  of  a few  months,  constantly 
engaged  in  the  same  great  pursuit,  he  pcrfonned  three 
journeys  to  Belfast,  to  effect  the  union  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Dissenters,  in  which  he  succeeded,  at  length,  com- 
pletely j besides  several  other  journeys  in  Connaught  and 
elsewhere,  to  rally  the  Catholics  themselves  in  the  common 
cause,  and  calm  the  agitated  passions  of  the  Dissenters. 
The  details  of  these  journeys,  written  in  a most  playful  and 
lively  style,  are  contained  in  the  journals  which  we  have 
saved,  as  well  as  his  negociations  ^^dth  the  Whig  leaders, 
Grattan,  Lord  Moira,  and  the  Marquis  of  Abercora,  on  be- 
half of  the  Catholics.  During  the  same  period  he  founded 
the  first  clubs  of  the  United  Irishmen,  Avhose  organization 
and  object  were  then  very  different  from  those  which  the 
t}Tanny  of  the  government  afterwards  drove  them  to, 
when  they  had  spread  all  over  the  country.  The  primitive 
object  of  this  society  was  merely  to  form  a union  of  all  re- 
ligious denominations,  w’hose  members,  abjuring  every 
former  feud  should  join  their  efforts  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  country,  and  re- 
store the  rights  of  free  and  equal  citizenship  to  Irishmen  of 
every  sect  and  religion.  Their  oath  of  secrecy  and  regular 
organization  were  introduced  at  a later  period,  and  by  other 
leaders,  when  my  father  had  ceased  to  have  any  influence 
over  them,  and  scarcely  held  any  correspondence  mth  their 
council. 
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Towards  the  close  of  that  year,  1792,  his  arduous  efforts 
to  unite  the  mass  of  the  nation  in  the  sacred  cause  of  union 
and  independence,  presented  more  favourable  symptoms  of 
success  than  at  any  former  period.  The  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters were  united,  and  a new  and  complete  system  of  re- 
presentation was  organized  amongst  the  former,  which 
enabled  them  to  concentrate  in  one  voice  the  grievances  and 
opinions  of  three  millions  of  men.  This  great  result  was 
obtained  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  sub-committee  of 
Dublin,  as  well  as  of  my  father.  They  had  been  charged, 
especially  after  the  defection  of  Lord  Kenmare,  and  sixty - 
eight  of  the  leading  and  aristocratical  Catholics,  who  had 
seceded  in  the  preceding  year  from  the  great  body  of  their 
brethren,  mth  assuming  falsely  the  character  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Catholic  interest.  Inconsequence,  after  rous- 
ing by  every  possible  means  the  spirit  of  their  party  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  awakening  them  to  a sense  of  their 
wrongs  and  grievances,  they  summoned  from  eveiy  county 
and  city  in  Ireland,  a number  of  fairly  and  freely  elected 
representatives,  to  join  in  their  deliberations. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  1792,  that  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  first  represented 
the  whole  strength  of  their  body,  opened  their  meetings  ^ 
and  the  single  circumstance  of  their  sitting,  with  all  the 
forms  of  a legislative  assembly,  in  the  capital,  produced  a 
kind  of  awe  and  stupefaction  in  the  goveniment.  Nev€r 
did  such  a convention  begin  its  proceedings  under  auspices 
more  favourable.  Their  friends  were  roused — their  enemies 
stunned — and  the  British  government,  extremely  embar- 
rassed at  home,  showed  no  desire  to  interfere.  From  a 
letter  of  Richard  Burke,  mentioned  in  my  father’s  jour- 
nals of  23d  and  24th  eJuly  1792,  with  his  answer,  thev  con- 
cluded that  England  was  determined  on  remaining  neutral 
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in  the  controversy.  To  yield  without  a stmggle,  and  re- 
commend themselves  as  well  as  they  could  to  the  ruling 
party,  as  that  gentleman  advised,  was  a counsel  too  cow- 
ardly to  be  followed,  They  felt  secure  in  their  own  strength, 
which  their  adversaries — and  even  their  friends  (see  Burke's 
letter) — ^had  much  underv^alued ; in  the  spirit  and  union  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  support  of  the  Dissenters ; and  de- 
termined on  bringing  matters  to  a close,  by  addressing  the 
monarch  directly  against  their  own  government.  Had  they 
persevered  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  began,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  succeeded. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  draw  a 
statement  of  their  grievanees,  a vindication  of  the  Catholics, 
and  a petition  to  the  king ; and  to  address  them  directly  to 
Ips  majesty,  without  sending  them  through  the  channel  of 
the  Irish  administration.  These  papers,  the  first  which 
fairly  represented  the  whole  extent  of  their  grievances,  and 
claimed  the  total  repeal  of  those  penal  laws  by  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, and  almost  of  humanity,  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  drawn  by  my  father,  the  only  Protestant  in  the 
assenibly ; and  he  accompanied  the  delegation  which  pre- 
sented them  to  the  sovereign. 

•On  this  occasion  I must  observ'e,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  affected  alarm  of  the  Irish  government  at  a mere  play- 
ful and  tlieoretical  letter  of  his,  which,  as  I have  formerly 
stated  fell  afteiwards  into  their  hands ; at  this  time  he  only 
sought  to  obtain,  without  the  struggles  of  a revolution,  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  his  country  by  legal  and  constitu- 
tional means ; by  uniting  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics, 
who  formed  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  overw^helm  the  ruling 
and  oppressive  minority  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  and 
deprive  it  of  its  usui’ped  privileges.  And  well  would  it  hare 
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f>een  for  Eugland,  if  her  administration  had  had  the  sense 
and  determination  to  support  the  cause  of  justice  instead 
of  that  of  oppression.  The  millions  which  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  the  oceans  of  blood  which  have  been  shed  in 
Ireland,  would  have  been  spared ; she  would  have  secured 
the  gratitude  and  attachment  of  its  warm-hearted  popula- 
tion»,  and  acquired  a faithful  and  useful  ally  to  fight  by  her 
si  le  in  her  subsequent  contests,  instead  of  a chained  enemy, 
1 squiring  the  constant  employment  of  half  her  forces  to 
keep  him  pinned  to  the  earth. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  year  1792,  the  progress 
of  the  Catholic  interest  had  been  rapid  and  decisive ; at  its 
close,  the  government  of  Ireland  seemed  paralysed,  and  the 
general  committee,  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  by  all  the  liberal  Protestants  in  the  country,  and 
the  Whig  party  in  parliament,  conquered  the  monarch’s 
approbation  of  their  claims,  and  the  assent  of  the  British 
ministry.  The  weakness  of  some  of  their  own  leaders,  and 
the  skill,  promptitude,  and  decision  of  their  adversaries, 
soon  altered  this  favourable  }>rospect. 

In  a better  cause,  the  able  and  energetical  measures  of 
the  Irish  government  and  Protestant-aseendancy  party, 
would  deserve  the  highest  admiration.  Tlureatened  in  the 
vital  principle  of  their  unjust  monopoly  of  power,  unsup- 
ported by  the  British  ministry,  they  were  stunned  for  a 
moment  at  the  unexpected  vigour  of  a party  which  they 
had  too  long  despised.  But,  recovering  shortly  from  the 
panic,  they  felt  the  pulse  of  those  leaders,  who  seemed  as- 
tonished at  their  own  success.  It  is  remarkable,  and  belongs 
perhaps  to  an  innate  prineiple  in  human  nature,  that  the 
Catholic  leaders  displayed  much  more  spirit  in  pleading 
tlieir  cause  among  strangers,  and  before  the  monarch  him- 
self, than  when  they  had  to  settle  the  terms  of  that  relief 
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already  granted,  with  those  subordinate  ministers  of  his, 
before  whose  insolence  and  oppression  they  had  bent  so 
long  in  submission.  They  then  seemed  to  recognize  that 
frow'n  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ; and  the  Irish 
administration,  perceiving  its  advantages,  instantly  assumed 
a higher  tone.  Offering  the  repeal  of  such  of  the  penal 
statutes  as  were  too  odious,  and  had  fallen  in  disuse,  and 
granting  the  elective  franchise,  which,  in  the  organization 
of  society  and  property  in  Ireland,  could  confer  no  effectual 
power  on  the  Catholics,  they  retained  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  real  elements  of  that  power,  and  artfully  delaying  the 
passage  of  the  bill  thus  mutilated,  made  them  understand 
that  it  should  depend  on  their  passive  and  quiet  demeanor. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  secured  for  the  moment  the  silence 
of  the  expecting  Catholics,  they  bent  all  their  efforts  against 
the  reforaiers  and  the  republicans  of  the  north,  who  had  so 
powerfully  assisted  them.  They  profited  of  the  alarm  ex- 
cited by  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution ; they  roused 
the  fears  of  all  men  of  propeity  and  timidity;  they  secured, 
by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their  country,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes  in  Eng- 
land, and  overawed  and  intimidated  even  the  British  min- 
istry. The  very  cloak  of  patriotism  served  their  designs ; 
they  exclaimed  against  the  interference  of  that  ministry  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  national  independence  of  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Ireland,  and  were  readily  suppoi^ted  by  those 
who  possessed  the  monopoly  of  that  independence.  At 
home,  they  possessed  all  the  powers  of  the  government,  the 
army,  and  treasury,  the  judiciary,  magistracy,  clergy,  landed 
property,  and  corporations ; they  rallied  all  their  efforts ; 
and,  on  pretence  of  some  trifling  troubles  in  the  north,  be- 
tween the  Hefenders  and  Peep-o’-day-Boys,  called  out  all 
the  forces  of  the  nation,  augmented  the  anny,  raised  the 
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militia  and  yeomanry,  and  disarmed  the  people.  Tlie  gen- 
try, magistracy,  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Chiu’ch,  every 
where  seconded  these  efforts.  Unscrupulous  as  to  their 
means,  bloody,  unsparing,  and  uncompromising  with  their 
enemies,  they  established,  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
same  pretext,  with  the  consent  of  the  Whig  as  well  as  the 
Tory  interest,  that  secret  committee,  whose  operations  soon 
equalled  in  cruelty  and  illegal  violence  those  of  the  Star- 
chamber  in  England,  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  the  bloody 
tribunals  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Comit^  de  Saint 
public  in  France.  In  short,  under  pretence  of  resisting  a 
revolutionary  spirit  in  Ireland,  they  assumed  themselves  a 
revolutionary  vigour  beyond  the  law.  When  secure  of  all 
those  means,  they  passed,  at  length,  that  mutilated  bill, 
cramped  by  so  many  restrictions,  and  granted  with  such 
manifold  reluctance,  that  it  was  received  by  the  mass  of  tlie 
Catholic  body  with  as  little  gratitude  as  it  deseiwed. 

Those  measures  of  the  Irish  administration,  though  able 
and  vigorous,  and  calculated  to  rescue  them  from  their  im- 
pending danger,  were,  however,  founded  on  narrow  and 
short-sighted  views.  They  succeeded ; but  it  was  evident 
that  they  would  finally  render  that  government  so  odious 
and  unpopular  that  it  would  be  unable  to  stand.  The  Bri- 
tish ministiy  acted  on  principles  of  more  long-sighted  policy. 
Their  sagacity  cannot  be  doubted.  Aiming  already,  in  all 
probability,  at  the  future  incorporation  of  that  country,  the 
more  unpopular  its  government  rendered  itself,  the  better 
was  it  for  their  ends  in  the  long  run.  In  fact,  the  most 
violent  declamations  of  the  United  Iiishmen,  which  led 
them  by  thousands  to  the  dungeon,  the  transport  hulk,  the 
picket,  and  the  halter,  never  pictured  its  crimes  in  more 
glowing  colours  than  they  were  afterwards  displayed  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  himself — long  the  remorseless  agent  of 
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its  cruellies,  and  then  the  venal  instrument  of  its  dissolu- 
tion— in  his  speeches  on  the  union.  The  British  ministry 
foresaw  that  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  approaching 
and  ine\dtable  struggle,  and  weakened  by  their  mutual 
hatred  and  disunion,  would  be  obliged  to  yield  up  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country,  as  the  price  of  peace  and  pro- 
tection. If  so,  their  calculation,  however  cniel  and  selfish, 
was  justified  by  the  event. 

In  Ireland,  the  confusion  and  disorder  which  these  de- 
termined operations  threw  in  the  councils  of  all  the  well- 
wishers  to  reform,  union,  and  independence,  was  for  a 
while  veiy  great.  The  indignant  Dissenters  exclaimed  that 
they  were  deserted  and  betrayed  by  those  whom  they  had 
assisted ; the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  were  equally  dis- 
satisfied with  such  an  imperfect  temiination  to  their  liigh- 
raised  hopes,  and  with  the  want  of  spirit  in  their  leaders. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
these  affairs,  there  was  a radical  difierence  between  those 
two  parties.  The  Dissenters,  from  the  early  character  of 
their  sect,  were  mostly  republicans  from  principle.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Catholics  only  became  so  through  oppres- 
sion and  persecution.  Had  they  not  been  goaded  by  tyranny 
in  every  hour  and  in  every  act  of  their  lives,  had  they  been 
freely  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  would  have  become,  by  the  very  spiiit  of 
their  religion,  the  most  peaceable,  obedient,  orderly,  and 
wcil-affectioned  subjects  of  the  empire.  Their  proud  and  old 
gentry,  and  their  clergy,  inclined  even  rather  to  feudal  and 
chivalrous,  and  somewhat  to  Toiy  principles,  than  to  those 
of  democracy.  But  common  sufferings  now  united  them 
in  a common  hatred  of  the  government,  and  desii’e  for  its 
subversion. 

The  next  session  of  the  general  committee,  which  opened 
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a few  days  after  this  act  of  partial  relief,  was  stormy  in  the 
extreme.  The  cause  of  freedom  and  of  union  was  advo- 
cated in  some  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Irish  eloquence ; the  attacks  of  the  patriotic 
members  on  the  government,  and  on  their  own  leaders, 
were  formidable  and  vigorous.  The  defence  of  these  leaders 
was,  however,  plausible.  Charged  with  a very  difficult 
negociation,  they  had  in  fact  obtained,  as  they  asserted,  a 
very  real  and  substantial,  although  a partial  relief.  But 
the  crisis  for  freeing  their  country  was  passed ; the  favour- 
able opportunity  was  lost,  perhaps  never  to  return.  The 
government  felt  its  strength,  and  began  from  that  moment 
to  act  on  the  infernal  system  of  goading  the  people  to  des- 
peration and  open  insiuTection,  in  order  to  colour  and  justify 
the  violence  of  their  measures.  The  assembly  parted  at 
length,  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  their  real  and  pre- 
tended friends,  but  without  coming  to  any  important  deci- 
sion on  the  great  object  of  their  meeting. 

This  change  of  circumstances  w'as  most  disheartening  to 
those  eager  and  disinterested  spirits  wffio  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics ; because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  just;  and  that  in  the  second,  their  enfran- 
chisement W'as  a necessaiy  preliminary  to  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland,  to  the  reform  of  her  government,  and  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a free  and  equal  system  of  national  repre- 
sentation. The  bitter  feelings  wdiich  filled  my  father’s 
breast  at  this  first  failure  of  hopes  which  had  so  nearly  gra- 
tified, and  the  further  views  which  he  then  began  to  medi- 
tate, can  be  traced  more  freely  in  his  journals  of  January 
and  February  1793,  where  he  gave  way  to  them  w ithout 
control,  than  in  the  preceding  abstract,  which  w^as  evidently 
written  with  caution,  and  destined  for  publication.  They 
may  also  be  found  in  his  notes  on  the  debates  of  the  gene* 
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ral  committee  in  April;  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  the  fol- 
lowing loose  fragment  of  his  thoughts,  which  I have  found  i 
amongst  his  papers,  dated  March  27th,  1793.  ‘ 

“ Sudden  change  of  deputation,  on  our  return  from  Eng.  ■ 
land — Last  conversation  previous  to  leaving  London — Bel-  j 

lew’s  visit,  and  mine,  to  the  Castle — All  set  aside  by  the  ] 
first  visit  of  the  whole  deputation — Negociation,  giving  up  ^ 
both  houses  of  parliament — People  then  unanimous  and  j 
spirited,  but  soon  disheartened  by  this  unaccountable  con-  I 
duct  of  their  former  leaders — Great  advantages  of  the  Castle 
over  us  in  negociation — My  own  opposition  to  compromise 
— Compelled  to  give  it  up  at  last.  Consequence  of  this 
direliction  : a loss  of  all  public  spirit — Low  state  of  govern- 
ment  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  as  appeared  from  their  ' 
admitting  the  principle  of  reform — Their  spirit  recovers,  ; 
from  the  indecision  of  Catholics — Consequent  carr^mg,  ^ 
under  cover  of  the  Catholic  bill,  the  gunpowder  and  militia  j 
acts,  augmentation  of  army,  proclamations,  &c — Motives  J 

of  Catholic  leaders ; not  corruption — Some  negociation 
carried  on  by  one  of  them  in  London,  unknown  to  the 
others — The  others,  probably,  unwilling  to  risk  theu  estates. 

“Suppression  of  Belfast  Volunteers  — Peelings  of  the 
North  thereupon — Probable  consequences  of  any  mishap  ^ 
befalling  the  English  in  the  war. — Ten  thousand  French  J 
would  accomplish  a separation.  j 

“ Secret  committee — First  object  to  vilify  the  Catholic  ' 
committee ; failing  that,  to  fix  a charge  of  separation  on 
the  people  here,  and  thereby  induce  the  English  minister  to 
support  a union — Possible,  by  proper  means,  to  carry  said  ^ 
union ; also,  possible  to  fail,  and  then  the  countries  infalli- 
bly separated. 

“War  unpopular  here — trade  very  bad — credit  rather 
better  than  in  England.  ; 
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“Government  apparently  strong,  and  people  subdued; 
probably  both  fallacious — Accessions  to  the  people  perma- 
nent, to  government  but  temporary — Gunpowder  act  no 
prevention,  if  the  people  are  determined  to  have  arms — 
Militia  will  not  dragoon  the  people ; bad  policy  to  exas- 
perate them,  and  then  make  militia  of  them,  that  is,  give 
them  arms  and  discipline.” 

[To  the  eternal  dishonour  of  the  Irish  militia,  my  father 
was  mistaken  in  this  particular ; he  did  not  calculate  suffi- 
ciently on  the  effect  of  the  espirit  de  corps  in  embodied 
troops.] 

“ Secret  committee  examine ; even  about  me ; have  my 
letter  to  Russell ; proof  of  their  weakness  when  they  descend 
so  low.” 

Such  were  the  ideas  fermenting  in  his  mind.  But  the 
increasing  insolence  and  cruelty  of  the  administration  soon 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  rallied  their  angry  and 
divided  parties.  Openly  trampling  on  law  and  decency,  its 
oppressive  measures  fired  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  with 
indignation,  and  spread  the  affiliation  of  the  United  Irish- 
men more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  done  by  all  the  efforts 
of  the  patriotic  leaders.  Their  views  were  no  longer  bounded 
to  Catholic  emancipation  and  reform  of  parliament ; they 
aimed  at  separation,  liberty,  and  even  revenge.  Their  so- 
cieties took  a fiercer  character,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
began  those  secret  oaths  and  associations,  by  which  their 
members  bound  themselves ; whilst  the  Orange  lodges, 
with  forms  at  least  as  illegal  as  those  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,  and  purposes  as  diabolical  as  those  of  the  others  were 
pure  and  liberal,  were  encouraged  by  the  government  all 
over  the  country.  To  unite  all  sects  and  parties,  for  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  was  the  professed  object  of  the 
first;  to  support  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  members  of 
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the  Anglican  church,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
slavery  for  ever,  of  the  second.  And,  in  opposing  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  two  societies,  I have  selected  those  only  which 
were  openly  avowed  by  both  bodies. 

The  two  parties  were  thus  arrayed  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  it  soon  becanie  evident  that  the  contest  could  only 
be  finally  decided  by  force ; and  that  if  England  continued  to 
support  the  ruling  party  with  all  her  power  and  influence, 
the  other  had  no  resource  but  to  break  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  establish  a national  and  inde- 
pendent government.  This  idea  had  often  mingled  with 
tlie  dreams  of  my  father’s  youth ; but  he  then,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  consider  it  seriously.  As  foreign  aid  was 
indispensable  for  this  puq)ose,  since  their  enemies  had  all 
the  power  of  administration,  and  all  that  of  England  to 
back  them,  the  Irish  leaders,  and  he  amongst  the  rest,  natu- 
rally cast  their  eyes  and  hopes,  although  no  positive  over- 
tures were  made  till  some  time  afterwards,  towards  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  French  Republic.  She  was  then  strug- 
gling, with  unparalleled  spirit  and  success,  against  the  arms 
of  all  Europe,  and  animated  by  the  most  violent  resent- 
ment against  England.  In  the  beginning  of  their  revolu- 
tion, the  French  had  looked  up  to  that  country  'vrith  hopes 
and  confidence ; they  had  expected  the  praises  and  counte- 
nance of  the  freest  and  most  liberal  people  in  Europe,  for 
breaking  their  own  chains;  and  on  the  fir  it  celebration 
of  their  independence  ( 1 4th  July),  had  blended  in  a wreath 
the  fiags  of  England  and  America  with  their  own  tri- 
colour. But  England,  supporting  the  coaUtion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean kings  began  then,  as  she  has  continued  ever  since, 
to  oppose  the  springing  liberties  of  the  remainder  of  man- 
kind, as  if  she  wished  to  monopolize  the  benefits  of  freedom^ 
as  V.  ell  as  those  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
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My  father’s  part,  during  this  period  was  most  trying  and 
difficult.  'W'ith  the  Whig  party,  he  was  utterly  disgusted. 
In  his  opinion,  whatever  professions  they  had  formerly 
made  were  violated  by  their  joining  the  government  in  those 
extraordinary  and  illegal  measures.  They  showed  them- 
selves as  much  afraid  of  a real  and  radical  reform  in  the 
social  organization  and  government  of  the  country,  as  the 
Tories  themselves ; and  yet  so  unnatural  w'as  the  state  of 
Ireland,  that  such  a change  was  indispensable  before  it  could 
be  settled  in  a state  of  any  stability.  As  for  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  of  which  they  now  affected  such  fears,  it 
might  have  been  totally  suppressed  by  an  early  conciliation 
of  the  Catholics,  and  a just  allowance  of  their  claims.  With 
the  Catholics  and  United  Irishmen  he  had  to  combat  alter- 
nate fits  of  despondency  and  enthusiasm,  and  to  reconcile 
continual  discords.  At  one  time,  when  it  was  endeavoured 
to  form  a corps  of  volunteers  from  all  the  religious  sects, 

I they  expressed  their  alarm  and  distrust  at  the  small  number 
i of  Protestants  who  presented  themselves.  “ And  are  you 

I not  the  nation  ? ” replied  he ; “ do  without  them  ; will  you 
i not  keep,  if  you  are  not  corned  w'ith  Protestants.” 

1 At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  their  enthusiasm,  roused 
I by  the  energetical  efforts  and  dazzling  exploits  of  the  French 
I republicans ; and  their  indignation  kindled  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  government,  bm’st  out  into  imprudent  and  ex- 
travagant excesses.  My  father  endeavoured  to  restrain  them ; 
but  the  only  consequence  of  his  efforts  was,  that  he  lost  all 
influence  in  the  United  Irish  clubs — ^liis  own  creation — but 
who  had  now  assumed  a new  spirit  and  organization.  As 
in  all  periods  of  popular  fermentation,  the  loudest  and  bold- 
est talkers  took  ihe  lead,  and  the  papers  teemed  daily  with 
the  most  impmdent  and  inflammatory  publications.  These 
I ebullitions  of  impotent  resentment,  by  which  they  only  fa- 
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voured  the^^ewsof  the  admimstration,  he  always  condemned. 
Numbers  of  them  agreed  to  call  each  other  by  the  title  of 
citizen ; and  he  frequently  received  letters  through  the  post- 
office,  vTitten  in  imitation  of  the  popular  style  of  the  French 
Jacobins,  and  addressed  to  Citizen  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 
His  good  sense  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  and  folly  of 
such  idle  demonstrations.  “ Make  yourselves  free,”  would 
he  say,  “ and  call  yourselves  what  you  please.  But  you 
are  no  more  citizens  for  shutting  yourselves  up  in  a room, 
and  calling  yourselves  by  that  name,  than  you  would  be  all 
peers  and  noblemen,  by  calling  each  other  my  lord.”  Such 
was  his  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  state  of  affairs,  that  he 
retired  in  a great  degree  from  the  political  arena,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  a small  country  seat  which  he  inherited 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Captain  Jonathan  Tone.  On 
every  occasion,  however,  of  danger  and  difficulty,  he  was 
prominent,  and  ready  to  assume  the  post  of  peril  and 
honour. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  wiite  a history  of  Ireland. 
During  the  year  which  followed  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
April  1793,  the  storm  did  not  yet  burst,  hut  it  was  lower- 
ing and  thickening  every  hour,  with  terrific  andportentuous 
gloom.  Blood  had  not  yet  flowed,  and  the  reign  of  torture 
Imd  not  yet  commenced ; but  a noxious  crowd  of  informers, 
from  the  fseces  of  society,  began  to  appear  like  the  vermin 
and  insects  from  the  mud  of  Egjq)t,  under  the  fostering  pa- 
troniige  of  the  Castle ; state  prosecutions  were  multiplied 
beyond  example;  juries  were  packed,  apd  iniquitous  judg- 
ments rendered ; the  soldiery  were  quartered  on  the  dis- 
affected districts,  and  indulged  in  every  licence ; the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  "were  alienated  for  ever,  and  their  irrita- 
tion increased  to  madness.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  these  odious  transactions.  Amongst  the 
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most  marked  events  which  indicated  the  increasing  violence 
of  all  parties,  and  the  approaching  crisis  of  the  storm,  were 
the  arrests,  trials,  and  imprisonment  of  my  father’s  friends, 
Archibald  Hamilton  Kowan,  Simon  Butler,  and  Oliver 
Bond.  The  declarations  and  speeches  for  which  they  were 
arrested,  and  those  made  on  their  trials,  are  in  every  history 
of  the  times,  and  in  every  recollection.  It  is  needless  here 
to  dwell  upon,  or  recapitulate  them. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  April  1794,  William  Jackson 
was  arrested  on  a charge  of  high  treason.  This  gentleman 
was  sent  by  the  French  government  to  sound  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  to  their  willingness  to  join  the  French,  and  had 
received  his  instructions  from  one  Madgett,  an  old  Irishman, 
long  settled  in  France,  in  the  office  of  the  department  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  whose  name  is  repeatedly  mentio<*ed  in  my 
father’s  journals.  The  sincerity  of  Jackson  was  fully  de- 
monstrated by  his  heroic  death ; but  his  imprudence  and 
indiscretion  rendered  him  totally  unfit  for  such  a mission. 
On  his  passage  through  England,  he  opened  himself  to  an 
English  attorney,  Cockayne,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his, 
who  instantly  sold  his  information  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  was  ordered  by  the  police  to  follow ‘Aim  as  an 
j official  spy.  The  leaders  of  the  patriotic  part/  and  Catho- 
; lies  in  Ireland,  desirous  as  they  were  to  open  a communi- 
cation with  France,  werfe  unwilling  to  compromise  them- 
a selves  with  a stranger,  by  answering  directly  to  his  overtures. 
My  father  undertook  to  run  the  risk ; and  even  engaged 
himself  to  bear  their  answer  to  that  country,  and  dehver 
to  its  government  a statement  of  the  wants  and  situation  of 
..  Ireland.  But  after  some  communications  with  Jackson,  he 
, was  deeply  disgusted  by  the  rash  and  unlimited  confidence 
which  that  unfortunate  man  seemed  to  repose  in  Cockayne, 
i He*made  it  a point  never  to  open  himself  in  his  presence, 
■J 
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pnd  insisted  on  it  with  J ackson.  ‘ ‘ This  business,  ” said  he, 
“ is  one  thing  for  us  Irishmen;  but  an  Englishman  who 
engages  in  it  must  be  a traitor  one  way  or  the  other.”  At 
length,  on  a glaring  instance  of  J ackson’s  indiscretion,  he 
withdrew  his  offers,  taldng  care  that  it  should  be  in  thepre. 
sence  of  Cockayne,  who  could  testify  nothing  further  against 
him,  and  declined  engaging  any  longer  in  the  business. 
J ackson  was  shortly  after  arrested. 

This  was  an  awful  period.  Although  Cockayne  could 
only  give  positive  evidence  against  Jackson,  the  latter  might 
undoubtedly  have  saved  his  life  by  gmug  information.  The 
most  violent  suspicions  were  directed  against  my  father,  as 
being  privy  at  least  to  those  plots,  if  not  engaged  in  them. 
Every  night  he  expected  to  be  arrested  for  examination 
before  the  secret  committee.  Several  of  the  patriotic  and 
Catholic  leaders,  most  from  attachment  to  him,  some  for 
fear  of  being  compromised  by  his  arrest,  urged  him  to  ab- 
scond ; and  many  of  those  highly  respectable  and  beloved 
friends,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  poli- 
tical opinions,  his  amiable  character  and  social  qualities  had 
secui*ed  to  him  amongst  the  aristocracy  and  higher  classes,  ' 
joined  in  the  same  request,  and  pressed  upon  him  the  means  j 
necessaiy  for  that  purpose.  He  constantly  refused  them,  j 
The  great  body  of  the  Catholics  behaved  on  this  occasion  i 
with  firmness  and  dignity,  and  showed  a proper  sense  of  J 
gratitude  for  his  former  services.  Several  of  the  Whig! 
leaders  (amongst  whom  I am  sorry  to  include  the  honour-  J 
able  name  of  Grattan),  whose  party  he  hadmor tally  offended  ,, 
by  refusing  to  engage  in  their  service  as  a pamphleteer,  ad-  'j 
vised  them  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate,  and  told  them,  j 
“How  could  their  parliamentary  friends  support  them  whilstj 
they  retained  in  their  service  a man  so  obnoxious  and  so^ 
deeply  compromised  ?”  They  rejected  all  such  overtures/ 
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I must,  however,  observe,  that,  though  my  father  had  put 
himself  forward  in  their  cause,  on  this  occasion,  most  of 
their  leaders  were  as  deeply  engaged  as  himself,  and  could 
neither  in  honour,  in  justice,  nor  in  prudence,  act  other- 
wise— a circumstance  of  which  Grattan -was  probably  not 
aw'are. 

During  all  this  time  he  refused,  much  against  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  to  conceal  himself ; but  remained,  generally, 
at  his  home  in  the  country,  compiling  his  history  of  Ireland, 
and  making  occasional  visits  to  Dublin,  where  he  continued 
to  act  as  secretary  to  the  Catholic  sub-committee.  At  length, 
by  the  most  pressing  instances  with  the  government,  his 
aristocratical  friends  succeeded  in  concluding  an  agreement, 
by  which,  on  his  engaging  simply  to  leave  Ireland,  as  soon 
as  he  could  settle  his  private  affairs,  no  pursuits  were  to  be 
made  against  him.  I cannot  think  that  the  most  furious 
partizans  of  that  government  could  blame  those  generous 
and  disinterested  efforts,  (for  these  friends  were  opposed  to 
him  in  politics,)  or  that  their  names  can  suffer  in  the  slight- 
est degree  by  the  publication  of  these  facts.  One  of  them, 
the  Honourable  Marcus  Beresford — the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished— ^is  now  no  more  ; the  other,  the  Honourable  and 
high-minded  George  Knox,  will,  I am  sure,  see  with  pleasure 
this  homage  to  his  virtues,  by  his  own  god-son,  and  the 
only  surviving  child  of  his  departed  friend. 

As  this  compromise  (for  these  true  friends  w'^ould  never 
have  proposed  any  other)  engaged  him  to  nothing  contrary 
to  his  principles,  and  left  his  future  course  free,  he  accepted 
it ; giving  in  to  them  a fair  and  exact  statement  of  how  far 
and  how  deep  lie  had  been  personally  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness ; and  adding,  that  he  was  ready  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  whatever  he  had  done;  but  would,  on  no  account,  charge, 
compromise,  or  appear  against  any  one  else. 
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Of  this  transaction,  he  drew  before  his  departure  from 
Ireland,  the  following  full  and  manly  narrative,  which  we 
insert  entire,  as  well  as  the  statement  above  mentioned. 
The  only  fact  which,  in  both  these  papers,  he  passes  over 
in  silence,  from  obvious  and  generous  reasons  is,  that  any 
others  were  privy  to  these  communications  with  J ackson. 
He  assumes  them  as  the  sole  act  of  his  own  will.  A copy 
of  the  notice  on  the  situation  of  Ireland,  which  he  had  given 
in  to  Jackson,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR  TONE’S  COMPROMISE  WITH  THE  IRISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

“Having  seen,  in  a newspaper  report  of  the  trial  of  the 
Hev  Wm.  Jackson,  the  testimony  of  Mr  Keane,  in  which 
he  mentions  that  he  understands  I have  compromised  with 
government,  I think  it  a duty  incumbent  upon  me,  feeling 
as  I do  that  the  expression  carries  a very  invidious  import, 
to  state  what  the  nature  of  that  compromise  is.  At  the 
time  of  Mr  Jackson’s  arrest,  and  Mr  Rowan’s  escape,  and 
Hr  Reynolds’s  emigration,  my  situation  was  a very  critical 
one.  I felt  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  and  decided 
measures  to  extricate  myself.  I,  therefore,  went  to  a gen- 
tleman, high  in  confidence  with  the  then  administration, 
and  told  him  at  once  fairly,  every  step  I had  taken.  I told 
him  also  that  I knew  how  far  I was  in  danger ; that  my  life 
was  safe,  unless  it  were  unfairly  practised  against,  which  I 
did  not  at  all  apprehend ; but  that  it  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  government,  if  they  pleased,  to  ruin  me,  as 
effectually  as  they  possibly  could  by  my  death ; that,  on  two 
points,  I had  made  up  my  mind ; the  first  was,  that  I would 
not  fiy ; the  other,  that  I would  never  open  my  lips  as  a 
witness,  either  against  Mr  Rowan,  to  whom  I felt  myself 
bound  by  the  st  ;onges:  ties  of  esteem  and  regard ; or  against 
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Mr  Jackson,  wlio,  in  whatever  conversations  he  had  held 
m my  presence,  must  have  supposed  he  was  speaking  to  a 
man  who  would  not  betray  him  : that  I had  no  claim  what- 
soever on  the  government,  nor  should  I murmur  at  any 
course  they  might  please  to  adopt.  What  I had  done,  I 
had  done,  and,  if  necessaiy,  I must  pay  the  penalty ; but, 
as  my  ruin  might  not  be  an  object  to  them,  I was  ready, 
if  I were  allowed,  and  could  at  all  accomplish  it,  to  go  to 
America.  In  the  meantime,  here  I was,  ready  to  submit 
to  my  fate,  whatever  that  might  be,  but  inflexibly  deter- 
mined on  the  two  points  which  I have  mentioned  above, 
and  from  which  I would  sacrifice  my  life  a thousand  times, 
rather  than  recede.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I addressed 
myself,  after  a short  time  assured  me  that  I should  not  be 
attacked  as  a principal,  nor  summoned  as  a witness;  which 
assurance  he  repeated  to  me  afterwards  on  another  occasion, 
and  has  been  very  faithfully  kept.  This  assurance  was 
given  me,  unclogged  by  any  stipulation  or  condition  what- 
soever ; and  I have  ever  since,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
observed  a strict  neutrality.  Whether  this,  which  is  the 
whole  of  the  communication  between  government  and  me, 
be  a compromise  or  not,  I hope,  at  least,  it  is  no  dishonour- 
able one.  I have  betrayed  no  friend ; I have  revealed  no 
secret ; I have  abused  no  confidence  For  what  I had  done, 
I was  ready  to  sufier ; I would,  if  necessary,  submit,  I hope, 
to  death,  but  I would  not  to  what  I consider  disgrace.  As 
to  that  part  of  my  conduct  which  was  introductory  to  this 
unfortunate  business,  I leave  it,  without  anxiety,  to  the 
censure  of  all  inclined  to  condemn  it.” 

STATEMENT  OF  MR  TONE’S  COMMUNICATIONS  WITH 
JACKSON. 

Some  days  previous  to  the  Drogheda  assizes.  I was  in. 
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formed  by  A.  — - that  there  was  a gentleman  in  to'vvir, 
who  was  very  recently  arrived  from  France,  and  who,  he 
suspected,  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  Comite  de  Saint 
public.  I was  very  desirous  to  see  him,  in  order  to  hear 
some  account  of  the  state  of  France,  which  might  be  de- 
pended on.  A. accordingly  wrote  a note,  which  he 

gave  me  to  deliver,  stating  that  he  could  not  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  gentleman  next  day,  being  Sunday,  but 
would  be  glad  he  would  call  any  other  time ; and  I beheve, 
added,  that  the  bearer  was  his  particular  friend.  I did  not 

then,  nor  since,  ask  A.  how  he  became  acquainted 

with  the  gentleman,  nor  do  I yet  know  who  introduced  him. 
I went  with  this  note,  and  saw  the  gentleman  and  another 
person*  at  the  hotel  where  they  lodged.  I stayed  about 
half  an  hour,  and  the  conversation  was  either  on  mere 
general  politics,  or  the  want  of  accommodation  for  travel- 
lers in  Ireland ; the  superiority  of  England  in  that  respect, 
&c.  On  my  rising  to  depart,  the  gentleman  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him  on  Wednesday  subsequent,  which  I accord- 
ingly agreed  to  do.  On  the  Monday  after,  as  I recollect, 
I paid  a visit  to  A.  -r— , which  I was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
daily,  for  some  time  back  ; and  while  I was  there,  the  gen- 
tleman above  mentioned  and  his  friend  came  in  together ; 

and,  after  some  time,  he  and  A. entered  into  close 

conversation,  and  his  friend  and  I retked  to  a distant  part 
of  the  room,  where  we  talked  of  the  mode  of  travelling  in 
Ireland,  and  amused  ourselves  looking  over  Taylor’s  map, 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Neither  of  us  heard^  nor  could 

hear,  the  conversation  between  A and  the  gentleman. 

A. , at  length,  beckoned  me  over,  and  I went.  He 

then  said  they  had  been  talking  of  the  state  of  the  countiy; 
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that  I knew  wliat  that  state  Vvas  as  well  as  any  body ; and 
that  it  was  that  gentleman’s  opinion,  that  if  it  were  made 
fully  known  to  people  in  France,  they  would,  to  a certainty, 
afford  every  assistance  to  enable  the  Irish  to  assert  their 
independence.  I said  that  it  would  be  a most  severe  and 
grievous  remedy  for  our  abuses,  but  that  I saw  no  other ; 
for,  that  liberty  was  shackled  in  Ireland  by  such  a variety 
of  ways,  that  the  people  had  no  way  left  to  expose  their 
sentiments  but  by  open  resistance.  That,  in  the  alternative 
between  that  and  unconditional  submission,  many  would 
differ ; but  that  I was  one  of  those  who,  seeing  all  the  danger 
and  horror  of  a contest,  still  thought  the  independence  of 
the  countiy  an  object  worth  risking  all  to  obtain;  satisfied 
as  I was,  that,  until  that  were  secured,  Ireland  would  never 
attain  to  her  natural  state  of  power,  and  opulence,  and 

glory.  In  these  sentiments  A.  concurred,  and  the 

gentleman,  as  I recollect,  again  said,  ‘ if  this  were  known 
in  France,  assistance  might  certainly  be  obtained.’  The 
conversation,  at  that  time,  went  no  farther.  I had  a latent 
suspicion  he  might  possibly  be  an  emissary  of  the  British 
minister,  and,  therefore,  to  mortify  him,  if  that  were  the 
case,  I spoke  with  the  greatest  asperity  of  the  English  na. 
tion,  and  of  their  unjust  influence  on  the  government  of 
Ireland.  His  friend  sat  a distance  during  this  conversation, 
and  I am  sure  could  have  heard  no  part  of  it,  neither  did  I 

inquire,  nor  do  I know,  what  conversation  A and  the 

gentleman  had  previous  to  their  beckoning  me  over ; and 
the  reason  I did  not  inquire  was,  that,  not  knowing  how 
the  affair  might  terminate,  and  especially  not  knowing  but 
this  person  might  be  an  English  spy,  I determined  I would 
know  as  little  of  other  people’s  secrets  as  I could,  consistent 
with  my  taking  any  part  in  the  business. 

“ The  next  day,  I think,  I saw  A.  — again.  He  showed 
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me  a paper  admirably  drawn  up,  in  my  judgment,  which 
he  said  he  had  got  from  the  gentleman  above  mentioned. 
The  paper  went  to  show  the  political  state  of  England,  and 
the  deduction  was,  that  an  invasion  there  would  tend  to 
unite  all  parties  against  the  French.  I said  the  state  of 
Ireland  was  totally  different,  and  that  it  would  be  easy,  in 
the  same  compass,  to  explain  that  on  paper.  He  bid  me 
try,  and  I agreed  to  do  so.  I do  not  recollect  that  we  had 
any  further  conversation  at  that  time.  I went  home,  and 
that  evening  made  a sketch  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  k 
appeared  to  me,  and  the  inference  of  my  paper  was,  that 
circumstances  in  Ireland  were  favourable  to  a French  inva- 
sion. I made  no  copy. 

“ On  Wednesday  morning,  the  day  I had  fixed  to  dine 
with  the  gentleman  and  his  fiiend,  I found  myself  called 
upon  to  go  do’svn  to  Drogheda  immediately,  to  arrange  mat- 
ters preparatory  to  the  trial  of  MM.  Bird  and  Hamill,  &c. 
I therefore  wrote,  and  sent  an  apology,  stating  the  fact.  I 

then  went,  as  usual,  to  call  on  Mr  A. and  showed 

him  the  paper.  Shortly  after,  the  gentleman  and  his  friend 
came  in.  After  a short  general  conversation  of  regret  at 

the  disappointment,  &c,  A.  -,  the  gentleman,  and  I, 

retired  to  a ^vindow  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  his  friend 
took  up  a book,  and  retired  to  the  other  end.  The  conver- 
sation between  us  was  earned  on  in  a very  low  voice,  so 
that  he  could  not  possibly  hear  us.  I then  said,  I had  seen 
the  Enghsh  paper,  and  had  attempted  a similar  sketch  as 
to  Ireland,  wliich  I read.  As  I understand  some  copy 
of  that  paper  has  been  found,  I refer  to  that  for  the  general 

outline  only,  as  A. assured  me  that  several  alterations 

had  been  made  in  it,  some,  I believe,  softening,  and  others 
aggravating,  the  matter  contained.  When  I had  done,  the 
gentleman  asked  me,  * Would  I entrust  the  paper  to  him  ?* 
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I gave  it  without  hesitation,  but,  immediately  after,  I saw 
I had  been  guilty  of  a gross  indiscretion,  to  call  it  no  worse, 
in  delivering  such  a paper  to  a person  whom  I hardly  knew, 
and  without  my  knowing  to  what  purposes  he  might  apply 
it.  I therefore,  in  about  five  minutes,  demanded  it  back 
again ; he  returned  it  immediately,  having  neither  opened 

nor  read  it,  nor  any  part  of  it.  I then  gave  it  to  A. , 

and,  I believe,  the  precise  words  I used,  but  certainly  the 
purport  of  them  was,  ‘ that  if  he  had  a mind,  he  might 
make  a copy,’  in  which  case  I desired  him  to  bum  the  one 
I gave  him.  The  conversation  then  turned,  as  before,  on 
the  state  of  Ireland ; the  necessity  of  seeking  aid  from  France ; 
and  her  readiness  and  ability  to  afford  it,  if  a proper  person 
could  be  found  who  w'ould  go  over,  and  lay  the  situation  of 
1 things  here  before  the  Comit^  de  Salut  public.  But  I do 

! not  recollect  that  either  A. , the  gentleman,  or  I,  came 

I to  the  definite  point  of  myself  being  that  proper  person.  I 
' went  away,  leaving  the  paper,  as  I said,  in  the  hands  of 
i A.  , and  set  off  directly  for  Drogheda. 

“ On  Saturday  morning  I received  a letter  from  A.  — - 
(a  circumstance  which  I had  forgotten,  until  my  sitting 
|i  down  to  write,  and  referring  to  dates  for  greater  accuracy, 

Ij  revived  it  in  my  memory),  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  me  immediately  on  indispensable  business.  In  conse- 
I quence,  I set  off  instantly,  posted  up  to  to^vm,  and  called 

directly  on  A. . He  told  me  that  the  gentleman  was 

! in  a great  huny  to  be  off,  and  wanted  to  see  me  of  all  things. 

; I could  not  howeverjeara  that  any  new  matter  had  occrured, 

: and  therefore  was  a little  vexed  at  being  hurried  up  to  to'tni 
! for  nothing.  I said,  however,  I could  call  on  the  gentleman 
the  next  morning  (Sunday)  at  nine,  which  I was,  however, 
determined  not  to  do  ; and,  in  consequence,  instead  of  call- 
I ing  on  him,  set  off  for  Drogheda  at  six  o’clock.  On  Thurs- 
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day  I returned  to  town,  and  received  a rebuke  from  A 

for  breaking  my  engagement.  He  then  told  me  to  my  un- 
speakable a°stonishment  and  vexation, 
or  three  copies  of  the  paper  I had  left  with  him  to  the  gen 
tleman,  udth  several  alterations,  but  that  he  had  bm-ned  my 
copy,  as  I had  desired  him.  binding  the  dung  done  and 

past  recalling,  I determined  to  find  no  fault,  buttowi  ra\ 

Lself  as  soon  as  I could  from  a business  wherein  I saw 
such  grievous  indiscretion.  I am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
on  that  or  on  the  next  morning,  that  the  gentleman  and 
his  friend  came  in.  But,  after  some  time 
was  taken  up  on  the  usual  topics ; and  for  the  fi«t  ti  , 
to  my  knowledge,  the  gentleman’s  friend  made  one.  Befo  e 
that  he  seemed  to  me  to  avoid  it.  I then  took  an  0PP™‘y- 
on  the  difficulty  of  a proper  person  being  found  go 
France  being  stated,  and  it  being  mentioned  (I  cannot  pre- 

° 4- TTronop  T was  R niaiL  Ol  DO  lortuu©, 

regard  to  my  goiDj^  to  cc  , p . that  I liad  a 

that  my  sole  dependence  was  on  a profession , *at  I had 
Srid  three  children,  whom  I dearly  loved,  solely  de-: 
Tendfi  on  me  for  support;  that  I could  not  go  and  leave 

riiem  totally  unprovided  for,  and  trusting  to  ° ■ 

prudence  for  existence;  and  that,  consequently  with  re- 

pS  „ ...  .b.  g.ibS  ..n«.  ~ “iX' 

sible  They  all  agTeed  that  wnat  I said  . » 

Lrt  there  wL  no  offer  of  money  or  pecuniary  assistance 

anykindheldouttoinducemetochangemydeterminaion, 

a circumstance  which  I mention  merely  because  I under- 
stand  it  is  beheved  that  some  such  was  made. 

“ The  gentleman  before  mentioned,  was  about  to  point 
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out  certain  circumstances  wliich  would  facilitate  such  an 
expedition,  if  a person  could  be  found ; but  I stopped  him, 
adding,  that  as  I could  make  no  use  of  the  information,  I 
did  not  desire  to  become  the  depository  of  secrets  useless  to 
me,  and  which  might  be  dangerous  to  him.  I think  it  was 
at  this  conversation,  the  last  I was  at,  previous  to  the  gen- 
tleman’s being  arrested,  that  some  one,  I cannot  at  all  as- 
certain whom,  mentioned  a letter  being  put  into  the  post- 
office,  containing  the  papers  before  mentioned,  and  directed 
to  some  person  at  some  neutral  port ; but  I am  utterly  igno- 
rant how,  or  when,  or  to  whom,  the  letter  was  addressed, 
or  what  were  its  contents,  other  than  as  I have  now  stated;, 
and  the  reason  of  my  not  knowing  is,  that  I studiously 
avoided  burdening  my  mind  with  secrets,  which  I might 
afterwards  be  forced  to  betray,  or  submit  to  very  severe 
inconveniences.  What  happened  after  the  gentleman’s 
being  arrested,  I know  not,  other  than  by  common  report, 
having  only  seen  him  for  about  two  minutes  in  A.  — i — ’s 
apartment,  on  the  night  of  his  committal,  when  all  the 
conversation  I recollect  was,  that  I declared,  and  so  did 

A. , that  if  we  were  brought  before  the  privy  council, 

we  would  each  of  us  declare  the  truth  as  nearly  as  we  could, 
consistent  with  our  personal  safety ; for  that  all  attempts 
at  fabrication,  would  only  add  infamy  to  peril,  and  that  we 
must  now  take  our  chance. . 

“ I have  now  stated,  as  well  as  my  memory  enables  me, 
all  the  material  facts  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  or  in 
which  I took  any  share.  I find  I was  present  at  three  con- 
versations, instead  of  two,  as  I at  first  thought,  but  that 
makes  no  difference  of  consequence.  I cannot  answer  for 
the  precise  accuracy  of  dates,  but  I believe  they  are  exact. 

“I  have  framed  the  foregoing  narrative,  relying  impli- 
citly on  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I willingly 
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confide  it,  that  no  use  whatsoever  shall  be  made  of  it  Against 
any  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  in  any  judicial  transaction ; 
I give  it  for  political  purposes  solely. 

“With  regard  to  myself,  the  part  I have  taken  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  narrative.  Whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, I shall  make  no  attempt  to  withdraw  myself,  or 
avoid  the  fate,  whatever  that  be,  which  awaits  me.  I have 
but  one  thing  to  add,  that  there  is  no  circumstance  which 
can  befall  me,  not  even  excepting  an  ignominious  death, 
that  I -will  not  rather  undergo,  than  appear  as  an  evidence 
in  a court  of  justice,  to  give  testimony  against  any  one  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

“Dublin,  May  3rd,  1794, 

“Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.” 

When  my  father  delivered  this  paper,  the  prevalent  opi- 
nion, which  he  then  shared,  was,  that  Jackson  was  a secret, 
emissary  employed  by  the  British  government.  It  required 
the  unfortunate  man’s  voluntary  death  to  clear  his  cha- 
racter of  such  a foul  imputation.  What  renders  this  trans- 
action the  more  odious,  is,  that  before  his  arrival  in  Ireland, 
the  life  of  Jackson  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
British  government.  His  evil  genius  was  already  pinned 
upon  him : his  mission  from  France,  his  every  thought 
and  his  views,  were  known.  He  was  allowed  to  proceed, 
not  in  order  to  detect  an  existing  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
but  to  form  one,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  victims. 
A more  atrocious  instance  of  perfidious  and  gratuitous 
cruelty  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  country 
but  Ireland. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  efforts  of  his  Mends,  and  the  gene- 
rous interference  of  Arthur  Wolfe,  afterwards  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  and  then  attorney-genei'al,  effected  the  compro- 
mise above  mentioned.  I am  aware  many  persons  may 
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think  that  my  father  did  not  show  sufficient  gratitude  to 
the  Irish  government,  in  whose  power  he  certainly  was  to 
a very,  dangerous  degree,  To  this  I can  only  reply,  that 
he  considered  his  duty  to  his  country  paramount  to  any 
personal  feeling  or  consideration  : that  their  tyi’anny  grew 
more  and  more  atrocious  eveiy  day  ; and  that,  even  in  that 
extreme  peril,  he  constantly  refused  to  tie  his  hands  by  any 
engagement  for  the  future.  He  would,  however,  have  ac- 
cepted the  offer  which  they  made  at  first  to  send  him  to 
the  East  Indies,  out  of  the  reach  of  European  politics  ; per- 
haps they  feared  him  even  there,  when  they  altered  their 
minds.  But  confiding  in  the  prostrate  state  of  Ireland, 
they  finally  allowed  him  to  withdraw  his  head  hke  the 
crane  in  -®sop’s  fables,  from  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  and  de- 
part free  and  disengaged  for  his  voluntary  exile. 

The  state  of  his  afiairs  did  not,  however,  allow  him  to 
proceed  on  his  journey  for  several  months.  During  all 
that  time,  Jackson’s  trial  was  still  pending,  and  he  was 
frequently  threatened  by  the  more  violent  members  of  the 
government  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  appear,  and  be 
examined  as  a vdtness — a menace  which  he  constantly 
spumed  at.  A whole  year  from  the  arrest  of  Jackson  in 
April  1794,  to  his  trial  and  death  in  April  1795,  was  spent 
in  this  anxious  suspense. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  a glimpse  of 
hope  and  sunshine  shone  for  an  instant  on  the  Irish  horizon, 
by  the  momentary  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Earl  Fitz-William  to  the  vice-royalty.  On 
this  occasion,  overtures  were  again  made  to  my  father  by 
that  party,  at  first  to  set  up  a newspaper,  and  afterwards 
to  wnte  in  support  of  their  administration.  The  Catholic 
leaders,  who  felt  the  utility  of  which  he  might  be  to  them 
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in  such  a situation,  entered  with  eagerness  into  the  idea, 
and  pressed  the  administration,  whose  favour  they  enjoyed, 
on  the  subject.  He  always  felt  repugnant  to  it,  and  his 
ideas  on  the  occasion  are  couched  in  the  following  short 
memorandum  • — 

“ Eeb.  7,  1795 MM.  Byrne,  Hamill,  and  Keogh, 

Waited  on  Mr  Grattan  to  recommend  me  to  the  new  ad- . 
ministration  as  a person  who  had  done  and  suffered  much 
in  the  Catholic  cause,  Pre'vdous  to  their  going,  I thought 
it  right  to  apprize  Mr  Hamill,  the  other  two  being  already, 
and  Mr  Keogh  particularly,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  such  objections  as  I thought  might  arise, 
on  Grattan’s  part,  against  me  : first,  that  I w^as  an  United 
Irishman,  and  probably  the  author  of  papers  offensive  to 
the  present  government.  In  answer  to  which  I assured 
him,  as  the  fact  most  truly  was,  that,  in  that  club,  I 
never  had  any  influence  ; so  far  from  it,  that  I was  looked 
on  as  a suspicious  character,  or,  at  best,  a catholic  partizan ; 
endeavouring  to  make  the  club  an  instrument  of  their 
emancipation,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  its  other  objects ; that, 
since.  May  1793,  I had  never  attended  its  meetings,  or 
taken  any  part  in  its  concerns,  which  conduct  I had  adopted 
in  consequence  of  an  address,  carried  totally  against  my 
judgment,  and  calling  on  the  Catholics,  immediately  on 
the  passing  of  their  bill,  to  come  forward  and  demand  a 
reform,  a measure  which  I looked  upon  as  mischievous  and 
insidious ; that  I had  never  written  but  one  paper  on  the 
committal  of  Butler  and  Bond  by  the  secret  committee  ; 
which  paper  would  be  found,  I did  think,  a very  moderate 
one;  and  that  I was,  of  course,  not  the  author  of  the 
papers  offensive  to  the  present  administration.  The  next 
probable  objections  which  I thought  he  might  arise,  was 
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about  the  national  guards.  In  answer  to  which,  I stated 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  business,  as  well  as  of  the 
publication,  ‘ citizen  soldiers,  to  arms,’  I was  in  London, 
attending  the  Catholic  delegates,  and,  of  course,  could  not 
be  concerned ; for  which  I appealed  to  Mr  Keogh.  The 
third  objection  was  more  serious,  which  was  the  part  I had 
in  J ackson  and  Eowan’s  business,  which  is  fully  detailed 
in  other  parts  of  my  memorandums.  That,  with  regard 
to  that,  all  I could  say  was,  that  my  conduct  had  been 
undoubtedly  very  indiscreet  in  that  business,  but  such  as 
it  was  I had  stated  it  fully  to  the  late  administration,  who, 
after  consideration  maturely  had,  were  not  of  opinion  that 
it  was  such  as  to  call  for  punishment ; that  I had  positive 
assurances  to  that  effect,  and  even  a letter « written  by 
secretary  Hamilton,  by  order  of  Loixi  Westmoreland, 
guaranteeing  me  from  all  attack;  that,  therefore,  I did 
hope  I should  find  myself,  if  not  bettered,  at  least  not  in- 
jured by  the  late  change  in  the  government.  The  rest  of 
the  topics  of  defence  on  this  head  I left  to  Keogh,  with 
whom  I had,  at  great  length,  mooted  the  whole  affair  a 
few  days  back. 

“ Ilamill  said,  * All  this  was  very  fair,  but  was  he  to 
understand  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  state  to  Mr  Grattan 
my  inclination  to  ^support  the  present  government?’  I 
said,  ‘ By  no  means  : if  that  were  to  be  so,  it  would  be- 
come a matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  without  any  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  great  body  whom  he  was  to  represent ; 
that  I wished  it  should  have  no  aspect  to  the  future,  but 
should  rest  on  the  merits  of  past  services  rendered  to  the 
Catholics.’  At  the  same  time,  I added,  he  might  state  a 
disposition  on  my  part  towards  the  new  administration, 
grounded  on  some  of  their  measures,  which  had  already 
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developed  themselves,  such  as  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
the  nominations  to  the  primacy  and  provostship.  This, 
however,  I guarded,  by  saying  there  were  others,  to  the 
support  of  which  I would  not  be  purchased  by  their  whole 
patronage ; such  as  this  infamous  war ; any  thing  reflecting 
on  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  on  parliamentary  reform ; that, 
sooner  than  lend  any  countenance  to  such  measures,  I 
would,  if  necessary,  put  £50  in  my  pocket,  and  transport 
myself  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  earth.  Subject,  how- 
ever, to  this  exception,  there  were  many  topics,  particu- 
larly all  Catholic  measures,  in  which  I could  promise  them 
my  most  cordial  support ; but  that  I feared  (and  I am 
sure  the  fact  is  so)  that  the  measures  I would  object  to, 
would  be,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  which  they  would  thank  • 
me  for  defending.  ' j 

“ Having  had  this  eclaircissement,  the  deputation  went  j 
off,  and  I write  these  memorandums,  waiting  the  event  of  i 
their  application,  I thank  God,  with  the  most  perfect  se-  j 
renity.  I have  never  indulged  any  idle  or  extravagant  ex- 
pectations,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  ' 
disappoint  me.  My  belief  is  the  application  will  fail,  and,  j 
if  so,  I am  no  worse  than  I was. 

“I  should  have  added  above,  in  its  place,  that  I told  | 
IMr  Hamill  I did  not  wish  to  form  any  connexion  with  | 
the  present  administration,  because  I thought  I foresaw  I 
they  would  not  long  retain  nor  deserve  the  confidence  of 
the  people;  and  I again  repeated  I mshed  to  stand 
solely  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Catholic  body,  and 
not  on  any  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered  by  myself.’*. 

My  father  finally  refused  this  offer,  declaring  that  he 
felt  the  highest  respect  for  Lord  Fitz- William’s  character  ;* 
that  he  entertained  no  doubt  his  measures  would  always! 
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I deserve  support ; and  that  he  would  support  them,  as  an 
1 individual,  as  long  as  he  approved  of  them ; but  that  he 
could  enter  into  no  engagement.  In  fact  his  political 
I principles  had  taken,  from  a very  early  period,  a loftier 
I flight  than  those  of  the  Whigs.  He  thought  their  views 
narrow,  their  ends  selfish,  and  their  measures  tending 
rather  to  the  aggrandisement  of  their  party  than  to  the 
permanent  and  general  good  of  the  country.  The  Whigs 
were  highly  irritated  at  this  refusal;  and  Mr  Ponsonby, 
who  expected  to  be  appointed  attorney -general,  hinted 
that,  “perhaps  Mr  Tone  would  not  find  the  next  attorney- 
general  so  accommodating  as  the  last.”  On  Lord  Fitz- 
William’s  recal  in,  March  1795,  my  father  received  a 
new  proof  of  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  Catholics, 
by  their  appointing  him,  in  this  precarious  situation,  to 
accompany  the  deputation  which  they  sent  to  solicit  from 
the  monarch  the  continuance  of  his  lordship  in  the  admin- 
istration,  and  to  draw  the  petition  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  address  to  his  lordship.  On  the  month  of  April  fol- 
lowing, soon  after  his  return,  the  trial  and  death  of  Jackson 
took  place.  It  nobly  redeemed  his  previous  errors. 

With  the  vice-royalty  of  Lord  Camden  began  the  tri- 
umvirate of  those  three  noble  earls,  Camden,  Carhampton, 
and  Clare ; who,  by  a series  of  increasing  persecutions , 
succeeded  at  length  in  driving  the  people  to  madness  and 
open  and  general  insurrection.  But  towards  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  my  father  put  in  execution  his  agree- 
ment with  the  government  to  leave  Ireland.  The  votes 
of  thanks  which  he  received  from  the  Catholics  of  Dublin, 
on  resigning  his  appointment  as  their  secretary  and  agent ; 
and  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  him,  there  in  Belfast ; 
Jiis  last  secret  instructions  to  follow  up  the  negotiation 
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begun  with  J ackson ; and  the  events  which  occurred  be- 
tween his  departure  from  Ireland  and  his  arrival  in  France ; 
are  contained  in  the  following  brief  continuation  of  these 
memoirs,  which  he  wrote  before  embarking  in  the  Bantiy 
Bay  expedition. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
LIFE 

OF 

THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE, 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 


Ecnnes,  September  28,  J 796. 

As  my  time  is  growing  shorter,  I pass  over  a veiy  busy 
interv^al  of  my  life,  all  the  important  events  of  which  are 
detailed  in  different  diaries  among  my  papers ; and  I hasten 
to  the  period  when,  in  consequence  of  the  conviction  of 
William  Jackson  for  high  treason,  I was  obliged  to  quit  my 
country,  and  go  into  exile  in  America.  A short  time  before 
my  departure,  my  friend  Russell  being  in  towm,  he  and  I 
walked  out  together  to  Rathfarnham,  to  see  Emmet,  who 
has  a charming  villa  there.  He  showed  us  a httle  study, 
of  an  elliptical  form,  which  he  was  building  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lawn,  and  which  he  said  he  would  consecrate  to  our 
meetings,  if  ever  we  lived  to  see  our  country  emancipated. 
I begged  of  him,  if  he  intended  Russell  should  be  of  the 
party,  in  addition  to  the  books  and  maps  it  would  natm’ally 
contain,  to  fit  up  a small  cellaret,  which  should  contain  a 
few  dozens  of  his  best  old  claret.  He  showed  me  that  he 
had  not  omitted  Ikat  circumstance,  which  he  acknowledged 
to  be  essential ; and  we  both  rallied  Russell  with  consider- 
able success.  I mention  this  trifling  anecdote  because  I 
love  the  men,  and  because  it  seems  now,  at  least  possible, 
that  we  may  yet  meet  again  in  Emmet’s  study.  As  we 
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walked  together  into  to\vri,  lopenea  my  plan  to  them  both,  i 
I told  them  that  I considered  my  compromise  with  govern-  i , 
ment  to  extend  no  further  than  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  ^ 
and  that  the  moment  I landed,  I was  free  to  follow  any  plan  J 
which  might  suggest  itself  to  me  for  the  emancipation  of  my  | 
country ; that,  undoubtedly,  I was  gaiilty  of  a great  offence  | 
against  the  existing  government ; that,  in  consequence,  I ^ 
was  going  into  exile ; and  that  I considered  that  exile  as  a ' 
full  expiation  for  the  offence  ; and  consequently,  felt  myself  ^ 
at  liberty,  having  made  that  sacrifice,  to  begin  again  on  a ' 
fresh  score.  They  both  agreed  with  me  in  those  principles, 
and  I then  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  my  intention  Avas,  { 
immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  to  wait  on  the  [ 
French  minister,  to  detail  to  him  fully  the  situation  of  afiairs 
in  Ireland,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a recommendation  to  the  1 
French  government ; and  if  I succeeded  so  far,  to  leave  my  j 
family  in  America,  and  to  set  off  instantly  for  Paris,  and  | 
apply  in  the  name  of  my  countr}q  for  the  assistance  of  ■; 
France,  to  enable  us  to  assert  our  independence.  It  is  un- 
necessary, I believe,  to  say,  that  this  plan  met  vlth  the  ' 
warmest  ^approbation  and  support  from  both  Russell  and 
Emmet ; we  shook  hands,  and  having  repeated  our  profes- 
sions of  unalterable  regard  and  esteem  for  each  other,  we 
parted ; and  this  was  the  last  interview  which  I was  so  happy 
as  to  have  "svith  those  two  invaluable  friends  together.  I ■ 
remember  it  was  in  a little  triangular  field  that  this  conver- 
sation took  place ; and  Emmet  remarked  to  us  that  it  was 
in  one  exactly  like  it  in  Switzerland,  where  William  Tell  ‘ 
and  his  associates  planned  the  downfal  of  the  tyranny  of 
Austria.  The  next  day  Russell  retmmed  to  Belfast. 

As  I was  determine^not  to  appear  to  leave  Ireland  clan- 
destinely, whatever  might  be  the  hazard,  I took  care,  on 
the  day  o^J ackson’s  trial,  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  mo^ 
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public  streets  in  Dublin  ; and  to  go,  contrary  to  my  usual 
custom,  into  several  of  the  most  frequented  coffee  houses, 
and  to  my  bookseller’s,  which  was  still  more  frequented. 
In  this  last  place  I was  seen  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  gave 
himself  the  pains  to  call  on  the  attorney-general*  the  next 
day,  and  inform  him  that  I was  to  be  found,  for  that  he  had 
seen  me  in  Archer’s  the  day  before.  The  attorney-general 
gave  him,  however,  no  thanks  for  his  pains,  and  so  the 
affair  ended ; my  obligation,  however,  to  his  lordship,  is 
not  the  less  for  his  good  intentions.  Having  made  this  sa- 
crifice to  appearances,  I set  with  all  diligence  to  prepare  for 
my  departure ; I sold  off  all  my  little  property  of  every  kind, 
reserving  only  my  books,  of  which  I had  a very  good  selec- 
tion of  about  six  hundred  volumes,  and  I determined  to  take 
leave  of  no  body.  I also  resolved  not  to  call  on  any  of  my 
friends,  not  even  Knox  or  Emmet ; for  as  I knew  the  part 
I had  taken  in  Jackson’s  affair  had  raised  a violent  outcry* 
t\gainst  me,  with  a very  numerable  and  powerful  party,  I 
resolved  not  to  implicate  any  of  those  I regarded,  in  the 
difficulties  of  my  situation.  Satisfied  as  I was  of  the  recti- 
tude of  my  own  conduct,  and  of  the  purity  of  my  motives,  I 
believe  I should  have  had  fortitude  to  bear  the  desertion  of 
■my  best  friends ; but,  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  I was 
not  put  to  so  severe  a trial.  I did  not  lose  the  countenance 
and  support  of  any  one  man  whom  I esteemed ; and  I be- 
lieve that  I secured  the  continuance  of  their  regard  by  the 
firmness  I had  shown  all  along  through  this  most  arduous 
and  painful  trial;  and  especially  by  my  repeated  declarations 
that  I was  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life,  if  necessary,  but  that 
I would  never  degrade  myself  by  giving  testimony  against 
a man  who  had  spoken  to  me  in  the  confidence  that  I w^ould 
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not  betray  him.  I have  said  that  after  Jackson’s  death,  I 
•vdsited  nobody ; but  all  my  friends  made  it,  I believe,  a 
point  to  call  on  me ; so  that  for  the  short  time  I remained 
in  Dublin  after,  we  were  never  an  hour  alone.  My  friends 
M‘Cormick  and  Keogh,  who  had  both  interested  themselves 
extremely  all  along  on  my  behalf,  and  had  been  principally 
instrumental  in  passing  the  vote  for  granting  me  the  sum 
of  £300,  in  addition  to  the  arrears  due  to  me  by  the  Catho- 
lics, were,  of  coiu'se,  amongst  the  foremost.  It  was  hardly 
necessar}%  to  men  of  their  foresight,  and  who  knew  me  per- 
fectly, to  mention  my  plans ; however,  for  greater  certainty, 
I consulted  them  both ; and  I received,  as  I expected,  their 
most  cordial  approbation;  and  they  both  laid  the  most 
positive  injunctions  upon  me  to  leave  nothing  unattempted 
on  my  part,  to  force  my  way  to  France,  and  lay  our  situ- 
ation before  the  government  there ; observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  I succeeded,  there  was  nothing  in  the  power 
of  my  country  to  bestow,  to  which  I might  not  fairly  pre- 
tend. It  has  often  astonished  me,  and  them  also,  that  the 
government,  knowing  there  was  a French  minister  at  Phila- 
delphia, ever  suffered  me  to  go  thither,  at  least  without 
exacting  some  positive  assurance  on  my  part  that  I should 
hold  no  communication  v\dth  him,  direct  or  indirect ; so  it 
was,  however,  that  either  despising  my  efforts,  or  looking 
on  themselves  as  too  firmly  established  to  dread  anything 
from  France,  they  suffered  me  to  depart,  without  demanding 
any  satisfaction  whatsoever  on  that  topic — a circumstance 
of  which  I was  most  sincerely  glad : for  had  I been  obliged 
to  give  my  parole,  I should  have  been  exceedingly  dis- 
tracted between  opposite  duties ; luckily,  however,  I was 
spared  the  difiSculty ; for  they  suffered  me  to  depart,  with- 
out any  stipulation  whatsoever.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  them  if  they  had  adhered  to  their  first  pro=. 
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posal  of  sending  me  out  to  India ; but  as  to  that,  the  event 
will  determine. 

Having  paid  all  my  debts,  and.  settled  with  every  body, 
I set  off  from  Dublin  for  Belfast  on  the  20th  May  1795, 
with  my  wife,  sister,  and  three  children,  leaving,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  my  father  and  mother  in  very  sincere 
affliction.  My  whole  property  consisted  in  our  clothes,  my 
books,  and  about  £700  in  money  and  bills  on  Philadelphia. 
We  kept  our  spirits  admirably.  The  great  attention  ma- 
nifested to  us,  the  conviction  that  we  were  suffering  in  the 
best  of  causes,  the  hurry  attending  so  great  a change,  and 
perhaps  a little  vanity  in  showing  ourselves  superior  to  for* 
tune,  supported  us  under  what  was  certainly  a trial  of  the 
severest  kind.  But  if  our  friends  in  Dublin  were  kind  and 
affectionate,  those  in  Belfast,  if  possible,  were  still  more  so* 
During  near  a month  tha^  we  remained  there,  we  were 
every  day  engaged  by  one  or  other  i even  those  who  scarcely 
knew  me  were  eager  to  entertain  us  ; parties  and  excursions 
were  planned  for  our  amusements ; and,  certainly  the  whole 
of  om’  deportment  and  reception  at  Belfast,  very  little  re* 
sembled  those  of  a man  who  escaped  with  his  life  only  by 
miracle,  and  who  was  driven  into  exile  to  avoid  a more 
disgraceful  fate.  I remember,  particularly,  two  days  that 
we  passed  on  the  Cave-hill.  On  the  first,  Russell,  Neilson, 
Simms,  M‘Cracken,  and  one  or  two  more  of  us,  on  the 
summit  of  M‘ Art’s  fort,  took  a solemn  obligation,  which, 
I think  I may  say,  I have,  on  my  part,  endeavoured  to 
fulfil — never  to  desist  in  our  efforts,  until  we  had  subverted 
the  authority  of  England  over  our  country,  and  asserted  her 
independence.  Another  day  we  had  the  tent  of  the  first 
regiment  pitched  in  the  Deer  Park,  and  a company  of  thirty 
of  us,  including  the  family  of  the  Simms’s,  Neilson’s,, 
M‘Cracken’8,  and  my  own,  dined  and  spent  the  day  toge- 
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ther  delicionsly.  But  the  most  agreeable  day  we  passed 
during  our  stay,  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  our  lives, 
was  in  an  excursion  we  made  with  the  Simms’s,  Neilson, 
and  Russell,  to  Ram’s  Island,  a beautiful  and  romantic  spot 
in  Lough  Neagh.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  delight- 
ful ; and  we  agreed,  in  whatever  quarter  we  mi.nht  find 
ourselves,  respectively,  to  commemorate  the  annhisrsary  of 
that  day,  the  11th  of  J une.  At  length  the  hour  of  our  de  - 
parture  anived.  On  the  15th  June,  we  embarked  on  board 
the  Cincinnatus,  of  Wilmington,  Captain  James  Robinson, 
and  I flatter  myself  we  carried  with  us  the  regret  of  all  who 
knew  us.  Even  some  of  my  fonner  friends,  who  had  long 
since  deserted  me,  returned  on  this  reverse  of  my  fortune, 
struck,  I believe,  with  the  steadiness  with  which  wx  all 
looked  it  into  the  face.  Our  friends  in  Belfast  loaded  us 
with  presents  on  our  departoe,  and  filled  our  little  cabin 
with  sea  stores,  fresh  provisions,  sweetmeats,  and  every 
thing  they  could  devise  for  the  comfort  of  my  wife  and 
children.  Never,  whilst  I live,  will  I forget  the  affectionate 
kindness  of  their  behawiour.  Before  my  departure,  I ex- 
plained to  Simms,  Neilson,  and  C.  G.  Teeling,  my  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  my  conduct  in  America;  and  I had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  it  met,  in  all  respects,  with  their 
perfect  approbation ; and  now  I looked  upon  myself  as 
competent  to  speak  fully  and  vith  confidence  for  the  Ca- 
tholics, for  the  Dissenters,  and  for  the  Defenders  of  Ireland. 

We  were  now  at  sea,  and  at  leisure  to  examine  our  situ- 
ation. I had  hired  a state  room,  which  wus  about  eight 
feet  by  six,  in  which  we  had  fitted  up  three  berths ; my  wife 
and  our  youngest  little  boy  occupied  one,  my  sister  and  my 
little  girl  the  second,  and  our  eldest  boy  and  myself  the 
third.  It  was  first  grievously  inconvenient,  but  necessity 
and  custom  by  degrees  reconciled  us  to  our  situation  ; our 
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greatest  suffeiing  was  want  of  good  water,  under  which  we 
laboured  the  whole  passage,  and  which  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  replace  by  wine,  porter,  or  spirits,  of  which  we  had 
abundance.  The  captain  was  tolerably  civil,  the  vessel  was 
Stout,  and  we  had  good  veather  almost  the  whole  of  our  voy- 
age. But  we  were  300  passengers  on  board  a ship  of  230  tons, 
and  of  course  crowded  to  a degree  not  to  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  not  been  onboard  a passenger  ship.  The  slaves 
who  are  carried  from  the  coast,  of  Africa  have  much  more 
room  allowed  them  than  the  miserable  emigrants  who  pass 
from  Ireland  to  America ; for  the  avarice  of  the  captains 
in  that  trade  is  such,  that  they  think  they  never  can  load 
their  vessels  sufficiently,  and  they  trouble  their  heads  in 
general  no  more  about  the  accommodation  and  stowage  of 
their  passengers  than  of  any  other  lumber  aboard,  I la- 
boured,  and  with  some  success,  to  introduce  something  like 
a police,  and  a certain  degree,  though  a very  imperfect  one, 
of  cleanliness  among  them.  Certainly  the  air  of  the  sea 
must  be  wonderfully  wholesome ; for,  if  the  same  nupiber 
of  wretches  of  us  had  been  shut  up  in  the  same  space  ashore, 
with  so  much  inconvenience  of  every  kind  about  us,  two 
tliirds  of  us  would  have  died  in  the  time  of  our  voyage.  As 
it  was,  in  spite  of  every  thing,  we  were  tolerably  healthy ; 
we  lost  but  one  passenger,  a woman ; we  had  some  sick 
aboard,  and  the  friendship  of  James  Macdonnell,  of  Belfast, 
having  supplied  me  with  a small  medicine  chest  and  written 
directions,  I took  on  myself  the  office  of  physician.  I 
prescribed  and  administered  accordingly,  and  I had  the 
satisfaction  to  land  all  my  patients  safe  and  sound.  As  we 
distributed  liberally  the  surplus  of  our  sea  stores,  of  which 
we  had  great  abundance,  and  especially  as  we  gave,  from 
time  to  time,  wine  and  porter  to  the  sick  and  aged,  we  soon 
became  very  popular  aboard ; and  I am  sure  there  was  no 
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sacrifice  to  our  ease  or  convenience  in  the  power  of  our 
poor  fellow-passengers  to  make,  that  we  might  not  have 
commanded.  Thirty  days  of  our  voyage  had  now  passed 
over  without  any  event,  save  the  ordinary  ones  of  seeing 
now  a shoal  of  porpoises,  now  a shark,  now  a set  of  dol- 
phins, the  peacocks  of  the  sea  playing  about,  and  once  or 
twice  a whale.  We  had  indeed,  been  brought  to,  when 
about  a week  at  sea,  by  the  William  Pitt,  Indiaman,  which 
was  returning  to  Europe  with  about  twenty  other  ships, 
under  convoy  of  four  or  five  men-of-war  j but  on  examining 
our  papers  they  suffered  us  to  proceed.  At  length,  about 
the  20th  of  July,  some  time  after  we  had  cleared  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  we  were  stopped  by  three  British  frigates ; 
the  Thetis,  Captain  Lord  Cochrane;  the  Hussar,  Captain 
Rose,  and  the  Esperance,  Captain  Wood,  who  boarded  us, 
and  after  treating  us  with  the  greatest  insolence,  both  ofiScers 
and  sailors,  they  pressed  every  one  of  our  hands,  save  one, 
and  near  fifty  of  my  unfortunate  fellow  passengers,  who 
were  most  of  them  flying  to  America  to  avoid  the  tyranny 
of  a bad  government  at  home,  and  who  thus  most  unexpect- 
edly fell  under  the  severest  tyranny,  one  of  them  at  least, 
which  exists.  As  I was  in  a jacket  and  trowsers,  one  of 
the  lieutenants  ordered  me  into  the  boat,  as  a fit  man  to 
serve  the  king ; and  it  was  only  the  screams  of  my  wife  and 
sister  which  induced  him  to  desist.  It  would  have  been  a 
pretty  termination  to  my  adventures,  if  I had  been  pressed 
and  sent  on  board  a man-of-war.  The  insolence  of  these 
tyrants,  as  well  to  myself  as  to  my  poor  fellow-passengers, 
in  whose  fate  a fellowship  in  misfortune  had  interested  me, 
I have  not  since  forgotten,  and  I never  will.  At  length,, 
after  detaining  us  two  days,  during  which  they  rummaged  us 
at  least  twenty  times,  they  suffered  us  to  proceed. 

On  the  30th  July,  we  made  Cape  Henlopen;  the  3U^ 
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we.ranup  the  Delaware,  and  the  1st  of  August  we  landed 
safe  at  Wilmington,  not  one  of  us  providentially  having 
been  for  an  hour  indisposed  on  the  passage,  nor  even  sea 
sick.  Those  only  who  have  had  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  all  in  short  that  is  dear  to  them,  floating  for  seven  or 
eight  weeks  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  can  con- 
ceive the  transport  I felt  at  seeing  my  wife  and  our  darling 
babies  ashore  once  again  in  health  and  in  safety.  We  set 
up  at  the  principal  tavern,  kept  by  an  Irishman,  one  Cap- 
tain O’Byme  O’Flynn,  (I  think,)  for  all  the  taverns  in 
America  are  kept  by  majors  and  captains,  either  of  militia 
or  continentals,  and  in  a few  days  we  had  entirely  recruited 
our  strength  and  spirits,  and  totally  forgotten  the  fatigues 
of  the  voyage. 

During  our  stay  in  Wilmington,  we  formed  an  acquain- 
tance, which  was  of  some  sendee  and  a great  deal  of  plea- 
sure to  us,  with  a General  Humpton,  an  old  continental 
officer.  He  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  Yorkshire,  and 
had  been  a major  in  the  25th  regiment,  but  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  American  war,  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  offered  his  services  to  Congress,  who  immediately  gave 
him  a regiment,  from  which  he  rose  by  degrees  to  his  pre- 
sent rank.  He  was  a beautiful,  hale,  stout  old  man,  of 
near  seventy,  perfectly  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman,  and 
he  took  a great  liking  to  us,  as  we  did  to  him  on  our  part. 
On  our  removal  to  Philadelphia,  he  found  us  a lodging, 
with  one  of  his  acquaintance ; and  rendered  all  the  little 
services  and  attentions  that  our  situation  as  strangers  re- 
quired, which  indeed  he  continued  without  remission,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  my  stay  in  America,  and  I doubt  not 
equally  since  my  departure.  I have  a sincere  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  kindness  of  this  worthy  veteran. 

Xsunediately  on  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  which  wai^ 
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about  the  7th  or  8th  of  August,  I found  out  my  old  friend  Mid 
brother  exile,  X)r  Reynolds  ; who  seemed,  to  my  very  great 
satisfaction,  veiy  comfortably  settled.  Erom  him  I learned 
that  Hamilton  Rowan  had  arrived  about  six  weeks  before 
me  from  France,  and  that  same  evening  we  all  :thr6e  met. 
It  was  a singidar  recontre,  and  our  several  escapes  from  an 
ignominious  death  seemed  little  short  of  a miracle.  Wo 
communicated  respectively  our  several  adventures,  since  our 
last  interview,  which  took  place  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate  in 
Dublin,  fourteen  months  before.  In  Reynolds’s  adventures 
there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary.  Rowan  had  been 
seized  and  throwm  into  prison  immediately  on  his  landing 
near  Brest,  from  whence  he  was  rescued  by  the  interference 
of  a young  man  named  Sullivan,  an  Irishman,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic,  and  sent  on  to  Paris  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  by  Prieur  de  la  Marne,  the  deputy  on  mis- 
sion.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  seized  with  a most  dangerous 
fever,  from  which  he  nan'owly  escaped  with  his  life  ; when 
he  recovered,  as  well  as  during  his  illness,  he  was  maintained 
by  the  French  government ; he  gave  in  some  memorials  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  began  from  the  reception  he 
met  with  to  conceive  some  hopes  of  success;  but  imme- 
diately after,  came  on  the  famous  9th  Thermidor,  the  down- 
fal  of  Robespierre,  and  the  disssolution  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  The  total  change  which  this  produced 
in  the  politics  of  France,  and  the  attention  of  every  man, 
being  occupied  by  his  own  immediate  personal  safety,  were 
the  cause  that  Rowan  and  his  plans  were  forgotten  in  the 
confusion.  After  remaining  therefore,  several  months,  and 
seeing  no  likelihood  of  bringing  matters  to  any  favourable 
issue,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitude  of  his  family  and  friends, 
and  embarked  at  Havre  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  June  1795,  after  a tedious  passage  of 
fleven  weeks. 
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It  in  unnecessary  to  detail  again  my  adventures,  which  I 
related  to  them  at  full  length,  as  well  as  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  state  of  politics  in  Ireland,  about  which,  it  paay 
Well  be  supposed,  their  curiosity  and  anxiety  were  extreme. 
Tthen  proceeded  to  tell  them  my  designs,  and  that  I intended 
waiting  the  next  day  on  the  French  minister,  Avdth  such  cre- 
dentials as  I had  brought  with  me,  which  were  the  two  votes  of 
thanks  of  the  Gathohcs,  and  my  certificate  of  admission  into 
the  Belfast  volunteers,  engrossed  on  vellum,  and  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  secretaiies ; and,  I added,  that  I would 
refer  to  them  both  for  my  credibility,  in  case  the  minister 
had  any  doubts.  Rowan  offered  to  come  with  me,  and  in- 
troduce me  to  the  minister,  citizen  Adet,  whom  he  had 
known  in  Paris ; but  I observed  to  him,  that  as  there  were 
English  agents  without  number  in  Philadelphia,  he  was 
most  probably  watched,  and  consequently,  his  being  seen 
to  go  with  me  to  Adet,  might  materially  prejudice  his  in- 
terests in  Ireland.  I,  therefore,  declined  his  offer,  but  I re- 
quested of  him  a letter  of  introduction,  which  he  gave  me 
accordingly,  and  the  next  day  I waited  on  the  minister,  who 
received  me  v^  pohtely,  He  spoke  English  very  imper- 
fectly, and  I French  a great  deal  worse ; however  we  made 
a shift  to  understand  one  another ; he  read  my  certificates 
and  Rowan’s  letter,  and  he  begged  me  throw  on  paper,  in 
the  form  of  a memorial,  aU  I had  to  communicate  on  the 
subject  of  Ireland.  This  I accordingly  did  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  though  with  great  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate,  so  different  from  what  I 
had  been  used  to,  the  thermometer  varying  between  ninety 
and  ninety-seven.  At  length,  however,  I finished  my  memo- 
rial, such  as  it -was,  and  broughtitto  Adet,  and  I offered  him 
at  the  same  time,  if  he  thought  it  w’ould  forward  the  busi- 
ness, to  embark  in  the  first  vessel  which  sailed  for  France ; 
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but  the  minister,  for  some  reason,  seemed  not  much  to 
sire  this,  and  he  eluded  my  offer  by  reminding  me  of  the 
great  risk  I ran,  as  the  British  stopped  and  carried  into 
their  ports  indiscriminately,  all  American  vessels  bound  for 
France ; he  assured  me,  however,  I might  rely  on  my  me- 
morial being  transmitted  to  the  French  government,  and  ^ 
backed  Avith  his  strongest  recommendations ; and  he  also 
promised  to  write  particularly  to  procure  the  enlargement 
of  my  brother  Mathew,  who  was  then  in  prison  at  Guise ; 
all  which  I have  since  found  he  faithfully  performed. 

I had  now  discharged  my  conscience  as  to  my  duty  to  my 
country ; and  it  was  Avith  the  sincerest  and  deepest  contris- 
tation  of  mind  that  I saAV  this,  my  last  effort,  likely  to  be  of 
so  little  effect.  It  was  barely  possible,  but  I did  not  much  - 
expect  that  the  French  government  might  take  notice  of 
my  memorial,  and  if  they  did  not,  there  was  an  end  of  all 
my  hopes.  I now  began  to  endeavour  to  bend  my  mind 
to  my  situation,  but  to  no  pm'pose.  I moved  my  family, 
first  to  Westchester,  and  then  to  Downings-town,  both  in  / 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  about  thirty  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  I began  to  look  about  for  a small  plantation, 
such  as  might  suit  the  shattered  state  of  my  finances,  on  i' 

which  the  enormous  expense  of  living  in  Pluladelpliia,  three  / 

times  as  dear  as  at  Paris,  or  even  London,  was  beginning  j 

to  make  a sensible  inroad.  While  they  remained  there,  in  ji 

the  neighbourhood  of  our  friend  General  Humpton,  whose  S 

kindness  and  attention  continued  unabated,  1 made  divers 
excursions,  on  foot  and  in  stage  waggons,  in  quest  of  a farm. 

The  situation  of  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  struck  me,  for 
a variety  of  reasons,  and  I determined,  if  possible,  to  settle  ; 
in  that  neighbourhood.  I accordingly  agreed  with  a Dutch 
farmer  for  a plantation  of  one  hundred  acres,  with  small 
wooden  house,  AYhich  Avould  have  suited  me  well  enough,  ■ 
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for  which  I was  to  pay  £750  of  that  currency ; hut  the  fel- 
ow  was  too  covetous ; after  all  w^as,  I thought,  finished,  he 
retracted,  and  wanted  to  screw  more  out  of  me,  on  which  I 
broke  off  the  treaty  in  a rage,  and  he  began  to  repent,  but 
I was  obstinate.  At  length  I agreed  with  a Captain  Leo- 
nard for  a plantation  of  180  acres,  beautifully  situated  with- 
in two  miles  of  Princeton,  and  half  of  it  under  timber.  I 
was  to  pay  £1180  currency,  and  I believe  it  was  worth 
the  money.  I moved  in  consequence,  my  family  to  Prince- 
ton, where  I hired  a small  house  for  the  winter,  which  I fur- 
nished frugally  and  decently.  I fitted  up  my  study,  and 
began  to  think  my  lot  was  cast  to  be  an  American  farmer. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I continued  for  some  time,  waiting 
for  the  lawyer  who  was  employed  to  draw  the  deeds,  and 
expecting  next  spring  to  remove  to  my  pm’chase,  and  to 
begin  farming  at  last,  when  one  day  I was  roused  from  my 
lethargy  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Keogh,  Russell,  and 
the  two  Simms’s,  -wherein,  after  professions  of  the  warmest 
and  sincerest  regard,  they  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  that 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  was  advancing  to 
republicanism  faster  than  even  I could  believe ; and  they 
pressed  me,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment I had  made  with  them  at  my  departure,  and  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  force  my  way  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  supplicate  their  assistance.  William 
Simms,  at  the  end  of  a most  friendly  and  affectionate  letter, 
deshed  me  to  draw  upon  him  for  £200  sterling,  and  that 
my  bill  should  be  punctually  paid ; an  offer,  at  the  liberality 
of  which,  well  as  I knew  the  man,  I confess  I was  surprised. 
I immediately  handed  the  letters  to  my  wife  and  sister,  and 
desired  their  opinion,  which  I foresaw  would  be  that  I should 
immediately,  if  possible,  set  out  for  France.  My  wife  es- 
pecially, whose  . courage,  and  whose  zeal  for  my  honour  and 
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interests  were  not  in  the  least  abated  by  all  her  past  suffer- 
ing’s, supplicated  me  to  let  no  consideration  of  her  or  our 
children  stand,  for  a moment,  in  the  way  of  my  engage- 
ments to  our  friends,  and  my  duty  to  my  country ; adding, 
that  she  would  answer  for  our  family  during  my  absence  ; 
and  that  the  same  Providence  which  had  so  often,  as  it 
were,  miraculously  preserved  us,  would,  she  Avas  confident, 
not  desert  us  now.  My  sister  joined  her  in  those  in  treaties, 
and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  I required  no  great  sup- 
plication to  induce  me  to  make  one  more  attempt  in  a cause 
to  which  I had  been  so  long  devoted.  I set  off,  accordingly, 
the  next  morning  (it  being  this  time  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember) for  Philadelpliia,  and  went,  immediately  on  my 
arrival,  to  Adet,  to  whom  I showed  the  letters  I had  just 
received  ; and  I referred  him  to  Rowan,  who  was  then  in 
town,  foi’  the  character  of  the  writers.  I had  the  satisfac- 
tion, contrary  to  my  expectations,  to  find  Adet  as  wiUing 
to  forward  and  assist  my  design  now,  as  he  seemed,  to  me 
at  least,  lukewarm,  when  I saw  him  before  in  August.  He 
told  me,  immediately,  that  he  would  give  me  letters  to  tlie 
Prench  government,  recommending  me  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  also,  money  to  bear  my  expenses,  if  necessary. 
I thanked  him  most  sincerely  for  the  letters,  but  I declined 
accepting  any  pecuniaiy  assistance.  Having  thus  fai^  sur- 
mounted my  difficulties,  I wrote  for  my  brother  Arthur, 
who  was  at  Piinceton,  to  come  to  me  immediately,  and  I 
fitted  him  out  with  all  expedition  for  sea.  Having  entrusted, 
him  with  my  determination  of  sailing  for  Prance  in  the  first 
vessel,  I ordered  him  to  communicate  this  immediately  on 
his  anival  in  Ireland,  to  Neilson,  Simms,  and  Russell,  in 
Belfast ; and  to  Keogh  and  M‘Cormick  only,  in  Dublin. 
To  every  one  else,  including,  especially,  my  father  and 
mother,  I desired  him  to  say  that  I had  purchased,  and  was 
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settled  upon  my  farm,  near  Princeton.  Having  fully  in- 
structed him,  I put  him  on  board  the  Susanna,  Captain 
Baird,  bound  for  Belfast,  and  on  the  10th  of  December 
1795,  he  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  and  I presume  he  ar- 
rived safe  ; but,  as  yet,  I have  had  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing of  him.  Having  dispatched  him,  I settled  all  my  affairs 
as  speedily  as  possible.  I drew  on  Simms  for  £200,  agree- 
able to  his  letter,  £150  sterling  of  which  I devoted  to  my 
voyage ; my  friend  Eeynolds  procured  me  Louis  d’ors  at 
the  bank  for  £100  sterling  worth  of  silver.  I converted 
the  remainder  of  my  little  property  into  bank  stock,  and 
having  signed  a general  power  of  attorney  to  my  wife,  I 
waited  finally  on  Adet,  who  gave  me  a letter  in  cypher, 
directed  to  the  Comite  de  Salut  public,  the  only  credential 
which  I intended  to  bring  with  me  to  France.  I spent  one 
day  in  Philadelphia  with  Reynolds,  Rowan,  and  my  old 
friend  and  fellow-sufferer  James  Napper  Tandy,  who, 
after  a long  concealment  and  many  adventures,  was  re- 
cently arrived  from  Hamburg;  and,  at  length,  on  the  13th 
December,  at  night,  I arrived  at  Princeton,  whither  Rowan 
accompanied  me,  bringing  with  me  a few  presents  for  my 
wife,  sister,  and  our  dear  little  babies.  That  night  we 
supped  together  in  high  spirits ; and  Rowan  retiring  im- 
mediately after,  my  wife,  sister,  and  I,-  sat  together  till 
very  late,  engaged  in  that  kind  of  animated  and  enthu- 
siastic conversation  which  our  characters,  and  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise  I was  embarked  in,  m.ay  be  supposed  to 
give  rise  to.  The  com'age  and  firmness  of  the  women 
supported  me,  and  them  too,  beyond  my  expectations ; we 
had  neither  tears  nor  lamentations,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  ardent  hope,  and  the  most  steady  resolution.  At 
length,  at  four  the  next  morning,  I embraced  them  both 
for  the  last  time,  and  we  parted  with  a steadiness  which 
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astonislied  mo.  On  the  16th  December  I aiTived  in  New 
York,  and  took  my  passage  on  board  the  ship  Jersey,  Cap- 
tain George  Barons.  I remained  in  New  York  for  ten 
days,  during  which  time  I wrote  continually  to  my  family ; 
and  a day  or  two  before  my  departure  I received  a letter 
from  my  wife  informing  me  that  she  was  with  child,  a cir- 
cumstance which  she  had  concealed  so  far,  I am  sure,  lest 
it  might  have  had  some  influence  on  my  determination. 
On  the  1st  Januaiy  1796,  I sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  with 
nine  fellow -passengers,  all  French,  bound  for  Havre  de 
Grace.  Our  voyage  lasted  exactly  one  month,  during  the 
most  part  of  which  we  had  heavy  blowing  weather ; flve 
times  we  had  such  gales  of  wind  as  obliged  us  to  lie  under 
a close-reefed  mizen  stay-sail ; however,  our  ship  w^as  stout. 
We  had  plenty  of  provisions,  wine,  brandy,  and,  especially, 
what  I thought  more  of,  remembering  my  last  voyage, 
excellent  water,  so  that  I had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my 
passage.  We  did  not  meet  a single  vessel  of  force,  either 
French  or  English ; we  passed  three  or  four  Americans, 
bound  mostly,  like  ourselves,  to  France.  On  the  27th  we 
were  in  soundings,  at  eighty-five  fathoms ; on  the  28th  we 
made  the  Lizard ; and  at  length,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
we  landed  in  safety  at  Havre  de  Grace,  having  met  with 
not  the  smallest  accident  during  our  voyage.  My  adven- 
tures, from  this  date,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  diary,  which 
I have  kept  regularly  since  my  arrival  in  Franco. 
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CONTAINING  THE  FATE  OF  GENERAL  TONE’S  FAMILY 
AFTER  HIS  DEATH. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIS  SON. 

At  the  time  of  this  last  expedition,  a strict  embargro 
reigned  on  the  coasts  of  England,  and  no  news  could 
reach  to  France  hut  through  the  distant  and  indirect  channel 
of  Hamburgh.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  November  that 
the  report  of  the  action  of  the  11th  of  October  of  the  cap- 
ture, trial,  defence,  and  condemnation  of  Tone,  and  of  the 
wound  which  he  was  reported  to  have  inflicted  upon  him- 
self, reached  all  at  once  to  Paris.  It  was  also  stated  at 
first,  that  this  wound  was  slight,  that  the  law  courts  had 
claimed  him,  that  all  proceedings  were,  therefore,  stopped, 
and  that  there  were  strong  hopes  of  his  recoverj.  My 
mother,  then,  in  the  most  delicate  and  precarious  state  of 
health,  a stranger  in  the  land,  (of  which  she  scarcely  spoke 
the  language,)  and  without  a friend  or  adviser,  (for  she 
had  ever  lived  in  the  most  retired  privacy,)  rallied,  how- 
ever, a courage  and  spirits  worthy  of  the  name  she  bore, 
surmounting  all  timidity,  and  weakness  of  body,  as  well  as 
of  mind,  she  threw  herself  instantly  into  a carriage,  and 
drove  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  (Talleyrand  Peri- 
gord.)  She  knew  that  he  spoke  English,  and  had  been 
acquainted  with  my  father  both  in  America  and  in  France. 
He  received  her  with  the  most  lively  interest.  Cases  of 
this  nature  did  not  belong  to  his  department,  but  he  pro- 
mised all  the  support  of  his  credit  with  the  government, 
and  gave  her  an  introduction  to  the  directory.  She  im- 
mediately called  on  La  Reveilliere  Lepaux,  then  president 
of  the  directory,  and  met  vdth  a reception  equally  favour- 
able and  respectful.  He  gave  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  my  father  should  be  instantly  claimed  ; and  mentioned 
n the  demand  by  the  name  of  Tone,  by  that  of  Smith,  and  in- 
lividually  as  a French  officer,  lest  his  assumed  name  should 
occasion  any  diplomatic  delay ; he  added  that  the  EngUsh 
jfficcrs  then  in  the  French  prisons,  should  be  confined  as  hos- 
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ta^es  to  answer  for  his  safety;  and  that,  if  none  \vere  equal 
to  him  in  rank,  the  difference  should  be  made  up  in  numbers. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  then  escaped 
from  the  Temple.  As  soon  as  these  papers  were  drawn. 
La  Reveilliere  Lepaux  addressed  her  with  them  to  the 
minister  of  marine,  Bruix,  who  assured  her  that  prelimi- 
nary steps  had  already  been  taken,  and  that  these  des- 
patches should  be  forwarded  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 
Prom  thence  she  called  on  Schimmelpennick,  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  who  gave  her  similar  assurances  that  my 
father  should  be  claimed  in  the  name  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public, in  whose  service  he  bore  the  same  rank  as  in  the 
French.  She  ^^TOte,  for  the  same  pui'pose,  to  his  friend 
admiral  DeWinter,  and  to  general  Kilmaine,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  aiTuy  in  which  he  seiwed ; they  both  gave 
the  same  promises  in  return. 

To  the  French  ministers,  my  mother  expressed,  at  the 
same  time,  her  determination  to  join  and  nurse  her  hus- 
band in  his  prison,  taking  my  young  sister  along  with  her, 
and  leaving  my  brother  and  myself  to  the  care  of  our  aunt. 
For  she  did  not  expect  that  even  these  efforts  would  obtain 
his  release,  but  probably  a commutation  of  his  fate  to  a con- 
finement wliich  she  wished  to  share.  It  may  well  be  believed 
that  these  reclamations  excited  the  most  lively  and  uni- 
versal interest.  All  the  credentials  and  all  the  means 
wliich  she  could  wish,  were  furnished  to  her,  and  she  was 
already  on  her  w*ay  to  embark  for  Ireland,  when  the  news 
of  his  death  arrived,  and  put  a stop  to  all  further  proceed- 
ings.  It  would  be  needless  to  dilate  upon,  and  impossible 
to  express,  her  feelings  on  the  occasion. 

That  CuiTan’s  anticipations  were  not  ill  founded,  and 
that  the  interference  of  the  French  and  Batavian  govern- 
ments would  have  been  effectual  to  delay  my  father’s  fate, 
and  finally  leave  save  his  life,  I am  convinced.  A case 
similar,  in  many  instances,  happened  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Napper  Tandy,  a man  as  obnoxious  to  tlie  Iri&h 
government  as  any  of  the  popular  leaders,  had  escaped 
to  Norway,  and  from  thence  to  Hamburgh.  He  was 
there  arrested  by  the  cowardly  and  treacherous  con- 
nivance of  the  senate  of  that  city,  along  with  three 
other  Irishmen,  MM.  William  Corbett,  Blackwell,  and 
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Morris ; they  were  given  up  to  the  English  resident,  and 
sent  to  Dubhn  for  trial.  But  the  reign  of  militaiy  trihu- 
nals  was  passed.  Tandy  was  tried  by  a court  of  law,  and 
defended  by  Curran ; delays  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
his  condemnation,  and  in  the  mean  time,  Napoleon,  who 
^ was  now  returned  from  Egypt,  claimed  him  as  a French 
;i  general,  designated  an  English  prisoner  of  equal  rank  as  a 
! hostage  for  his  safety,  and  laid  a severe  fine  on  the  city  of 
Hamburgh,  to  chastise  its  breach  of  the  laws  of  neutrality. 
Napoleon  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  Tandy  was  soon 
exchanged,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  old  days  at 
Bourdeux,  with  the  rank  and  appointments  of  a general  of 
I brigade.  Corbett  and  Blackwell  had  previously  escaped 
from  Kilmainham  gaol,  under  peculiar  and  romantic  cir- 
cumstances. Miss  Edgeworth  has  availed  herself  of  some 
of  them  in  her  popular  novel  of  Ormond.  The  former,  a 
gallant  officer,  I have  known  in  the  French  anny,  where 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  and  chief  of  the 
; staff  of  the  sixth  Corps  d’Armee. 

I I will  now  close  this  painful  narrative  with  a short  ab- 
stract of  the  fortunes  and  fates  of  my  father’s  family  after 
! his  death,  and  of  those  Irishmen  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  last  expedition.  Of  these,  Mr  T.  Corbett,  brother  of 
the  preceding  gentleman,  happened  to  be  on  board  one  of 
the  frigates  wliich  escaped.  The  two  others  passed  undis- 
tinguished amongst  the  French  prisoners,  who  on  these 
occasions  always  concealed,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  the 
Irishmen  ■svho  were  taken  with  them  ; and  they  were  ex- 
changed, in  due  season,  with  their  companions.  MM.  T. 
Corbett  and  M'Guire  died  in  the  French  army. 

Of  my  father’s  brothers  and  sister,  Matthew,  a captain 
of  grenadiers,  had  perished  before  him,  in  Humbert’s  ex- 
pedition. Arthur  a beautiful  and  gallant  boy,  entered  the 
Dutch  navy,  as  a midshipman,  under  the  patronage  of 
admiral  DeWinter,  my  father’s  friend.  He  was  a universal 
favourite,  though  very  wild,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
several  actions  by  a rare  intrepidity.  Taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, about  the  same  time  as  his  brother,  he  was  recognised 
by  an  Irish  officer  weeping  over  the  account  of  his  brother’s 
death.  This  kind-hearted  countryman  favoured  his  escape, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  promoted  to  a lieuten- 
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ancy..  He  sailed  soon  after  for  the  East  Indies;  and  since 
that  period  has  never  been  heard  of.  William’s  fortunes 
were  still  more  varied  and  singular.  His  early  struggles 
and  efforts  in  the  East  Indies  have  already  been  noticed. 
He  finally  rose  to  second  in  command  of  a free  corps,  com- 
posed  of  Europeans,  and  adventurers  of  ail  nations,  raised 
for  the  Maharatta  sendee  by  Colonel  (novr  general)  Eoyd, 
of  Boston,  a most  enterprising  American  officer.  On 
Boyd’s  departure,  he  succeeded  to  the  command ; and 
when  he  heard  of  his  brother’s  death,  vTote  a most  no’alc 
and  affectionate  letter  to  my  mother,  enclosing  an  order 
for  £200,  and  engaging,  for  the  future,  to  be  a father  and 
protector  to  the  familv.  lie  was  shortly  after  killed  in 
stomiing  a small  fort  in  one  of  the  Indian  wars.  Mary 
followed  her  husband  to  St  Domingo,  and  died  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  during  the  siege  of  Cape  Erancais,  attending  a 
sick  friend  who  had  been  deserted  by  her  o^vn  family  and 
seiwants.  None  of  them,  including  my  father,  reached  to 
thirty -six  years  of  age. 

As  for  Tone’s  own  family,  his  wife  and  children,  the  in 
terest  which  had  been  excited  inEranceby  his  trial  w'as  all 
transferred  to  them  after  his  fate.  As  some  YQvy  idle  stories 
have  been  circulated  on  this  subject;  and  as  our  station, 
mode  of  life,  and  connexions  in  Erance,  have  been  much 
misrepresented  in  some  late  publications ; I feel  that  I can- 
not conclude  this  narrative  better  than  by  a short  abstract 
of  the  following  events. 

In  the  first  moments  after  the  death  of  my  father,  I have 
already  mentioned  that  the  interest  excited  by  his  fate,  and 
by  the  state  of  his  family,  was  universal.  The  directory 
instantly  passed  a decree  by  which  an  immediate  aid  of 
1200  francs,  from  the  funds  of  the  navy,  and  three  months’ 
pay  from  the  wur  department,  w^ere  assigned  to  his  widow, 
and  she  w'as  requested  to  produce  her  titles  to  a regular 
pension.  At  the  same  time,  Bruix  and  Talleyrand  (to  the 
latter  of  whom,  whatever  character  be  assigned  to  him  in 
histoiy,  w e certainly  owe  gratitude  for  the  lively  and  disin- 
terested part  which  he  ahvays  took  in  our  fate,  on  the  few 
but  important  occasions  on  which  w^e  addressed  him)  pro- 
posed the  first,  to  take  charge  of  m.y  brother,  and  the  other 
of  me.  Kilmaine,  wdio  had  no  children,  proposed  to  adopt 
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US  both.  But  grateful  as  my  motber  felt  for  those  offers, 

. she  declined  them,  determined  never  to  part  from  her  chil- 
dren ; and  to  fulfil,  to  the  last,  the  solemn  engagement 
under  which  she  considered  herself  bound,  to  superintend 
their  education  ; she  did  not  wish  them  to  be  bred  as  fa- 
vourites and  dependents  in  great  families ; and  trusted  rather 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  give  them  a public,  simple, 
and  manly  education,  as  an  homage  to  their  father’s  ser- 
vices. These  gentlemen  entered  into  her  views;  and,  on 
their  demand,  the  directory  decreed  that  the  sons  of  Tbeo- 
bald  Wolfe  Tone,  adopted  by  the  French  republic,  should 
be  educated,  at  the  national  expense,  in  the  Prytaneum. 

The  pensions  ■which  the  executive  had,  constitutionally, 
a power  to  grant  to  the  widows  and  families  of  officers  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  were  limited  by  law  according  to  the 
i*ank  of  these  officers,  and  to  the  length  of  time  during  wdiich 
they  had  served.  According  to  this  law,  the  pension  to 
which  my  mother  was  entitled,  amounted  only  to  300  francs, 
or  little  more  than  £12  sterling  a-year.  This  she  refused 
either  to  demand  or  accept.  But  in  special  cases  the  legis- 
lature had  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  pensions 
to  any  amount.  Ours  wus  a very  special  case  ; but  it  ■was 
necessary  to  address  the  council  of  five  hundred  on  the 
subject.  Official  delays  intervened ; it  vras  difficult  to  col- 
lect at  once  all  the  legal  proofs  required  ; the  business  was 
therefore  dropped  for  the  present ; and,  indeed,  in  the  vaiy- 
ing  and  ever  shifting  movements  of  that  most  unstable  of 
governments,  no  single  object,  however  interesting  at  first, 
could  fix  the  public  attention  for  a period  of  any  duration. 
In  a few  months  three  of  the  directors  were  expelled  by 
their  colleagues,  and  replaced  by  others  ; the  afiaii’s  of  Ire- 
land, Tone  and  his  family,  and  the  fatal  indiscretion  of 
Humbert,  wdio  noAv  returned  from  captivity,  were  all  for- 
gotten in  the  disasters  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  vic- 
tories of  Suwarrow  and  Prince  Charles  of  Austria. 

In  the  meantime,  withdrawing  from  the  intei’est  whieh 
she  had  excited,  my  mother  retired  almost  in  the  precints 
of  the  university,  to  be  near  her  children,  and  superintend 
their  education.  This  Avas  the  most  quiet  and  distant 
quarter  of.  Paris,  and  farthest  from  the  bustle  of  the  great 
and  fasliioiuible  Avorld.  On  the  style  in  whi«h  ayc  lived,  I 
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will  only  observe,  that  we  saw  no  company,  English  nor 
Erench : and  that  my  mother,  attending  exclusively  to  the 
rearing  of  her  daughter,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  her 
two  boys,  who  dwelt  in  the  college  beneath  her  eyes,  was 
under  the  protection  of  that  body  as  much  as  if  she  had 
been  a member  of  it.  Such  was  the  esteem,  confidence, 
and  I would  almost  say,  veneration,  with  which  she  inspired 
its  director  and  professors,  that,  contrary  to  the  severe  re- 
gulations of  Erench  discipline,  they  trusted  us  entirely  to 
her  care.  Indeed,  we  were  all  so  young  and  so  helpless, 
that  we  were  general  favourites ; and  the  whole  of  our 
little  family  seemed,  in  some  measure,  adopted  by  the  es- 
tablishment 

It  was  nearly  a year  from  my  father’s  fate ; our  perma- 
nent proAdsion  was  yet  unsettled,  and  our  slender  means 
could  not  last  many  months  longer;  when  my  mother, 
reading  some  old  papers  in  her  little  solitude,  fell  on  a 
beautiful  speech  pronounced  S(  me  months  before  in  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  by  Lucien  Buonaparte.  He  pro- 
posed to  simplify  the  forms  of  paying  the  pensions  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  military  and  naval  officers ; he  re- 
presented in  the  most  noble  and  feeling  terms,  the  hardship 
of  high-spirited  females  and  mothers  of  families,  whose 
claims  were  clear  and  undoubted,  obliged,  in  the  affliction 
and  desolation  of  their  hearts,  to  solicit  and  go  through 
numberless  delays  in  the  public  offices.  He  also  proposed 
to  augment  these  pensions,  which  were  too  small.  The 
sons  of  warriors  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  ceased  to  receive 
them  when  they  reached  their  fourteenth  year ; he  proposed 
to  extend  this  period  to  the  age  when  they  might,  in  their 
turn,  enter  the  sendee. 

Several  months  had  been  necessary  to  collect  the  proofs 
certificates,  and  documents  required  by  law,  for  making 
an  application  to  the  legislature ; or,  indeed  before 
my  mother  was  able  to  attend  to  it.  Nor  did  she  know 
one  member  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  to  present 
them  to  when  they  were  ready.  In  reading  this  speech 
of  Lucien,  she  felt  that  he  was  the  person  she  ought 
to  address.  My  father  had  been  known  to  his  brother 
when  he  commanded  the  Army  of  England;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  representatives.  She  immediately  wrote 
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' a note  to  him,  to  know  when  she  might  have  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  him  on  particular  business  ? He  an* 
I swered,  that  his  public  duties  left  only  the  hours  of  ten 
in  the  morning  or  seven  in  the  evening,  unemployed  ; but 
that,  at  either  of  these,  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  her. 
In  consequence,  next  morning  taking  with  her  her  children, 
J her  papers,  and  the  report  of  his  speech,  she  called  upon  him, 
and  presented  to  him  that  speech  as  her  letter  of  introduc- 
I tion.  He  was  highly  touched  and  flattered.  She  gave  him  all 
1 her  papers  and  showed  him  her  children.  He  was  much 
: moved,  and  said  he  knew  the  story  well,  and  had  been 
deeply  affected  by  it,  which  sentiment  he  only  shared  in 
! common  with  every  one  w'ho  had  heard  of  it ; that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  French  legislature  to  provide  for  the  family 
; of  Tone  honourably  ; and  thanked  her  for  the  distinction 
I conferred  upon  him,  by  choosing  him  to  report  on  the  case. 

' My  mother  mentioned^  the  difficulty  she  lay  under,  an  un. 

connected  stranger,  scarcely  understanding  the  language. 

^ He  stopped  her  by  requesting  her  to  take  no  more  trouble ; 

; that  he  would  charge  himself  mth  it  entirely,  and  get  the 
j permission  of  the  executive,  w'hich  would  be  necessary; 
i and  if  he  wanted  any  further  particulars  from  her,  would 
''  write  to  her  for  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  delicate  or 
generous  than  his  whole  manner. 

I Next  morning,  Madame  Lucien  Buonaparte,  his  first 
wife,  called  upon  my  mother,  and  introduced  herself.  She 
was  an  amiable  woman,  of  irreproachable  character,  but 
I very  weak  health,  and  even  then  dying  of  consumption.  An 
acquaintance  commenced  between  them,  w'hich  terminated 
only  at  her  death  a few  months  afterwards. 

The  report  of  Lucien  Buonaparte  was  still  delayed  for 
some  time.  He  had  some  papers  to  collect  to  prove  my 
father’s  services.  Carnot  was  in  banishment ; Hoche  ^vas 
dead ; poor  Kilmaine,  who  ever  since  my  father’s  death  had 
expressed  a warm  interest  in  our  fate,  was  dying.  In  the 
ravings  of  fever  he  would  insist  on  putting  horses  to  his 
carriage,  and  driving  with  us  to  the  directory  and  council 
of  five  hundred,  to  reproach  them  with  their  delays  in  pro- 
viding for  the  widow  and  children  of  Tone.  Hardy  was 
gone  to  the  West  Indies;  and  General  Simon,  my  father’s 
old  companion  in  both  expeditions,  and  who  had  been  chief 
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of  the  staff  in  the  last,  gave  all  the  necessary  attestations. 
The  permission  of  the  directory  was  obtained;  but  Liicien, 
in  order  to  produce  a greater  effect,  still  delayed  till  the 
period  of  his  own  presidency,  which  was  to  take  place  in 
the  month  of  Brumaire  (that  presidency  famous  for  a revo- 
lution which  soon  altered  the  ffice  of  France  and  of  all 
Europe).  Perhaps  he  also  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his 
brother ; for  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  he  was  one 
of  those  leaders  of  the  republic  who,  ’with  different  hopes 
and  views,  seeing  the  desperate  situation  into  which  it  was 
falling,  secretly  invited  Napoleon,  from  the  shores  of  Egypt, 
to  return  and  save  it. 

At  length  the  news  suddenly  arrived,  and  ran  through 
France  like  an  electric  shock,  that  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
and  Egypt  had  landed  on  its  coast.  He  arrived  at  Paris 
towards  the  close  of  Yendemaire.  The  effect  was  imme- 
diate. All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  new  liopes  and 
rising  spirits  threw  the  whole  country  into  a kind  of  fer- 
mentation of  expectancy.  Matters  could  not  remain  as 
they  were.  What  should  he  do  ? What  part  would  he 
hike  ? It  would  be  going  out  of  our  subject  to  enter  into 
the  various  intrigues  wdiich  arose,  and  of  which,  indeed, 
secluded  as  we  lived,  we  knew  nothing  at  the  time.  On 
the  9th  of  Brumaire,  only  nine  days  before  the  revolution 
■which  put  an  end  to  the  directory,  and  placed  his  brother 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  Liicien,  then  president  of  the  council 
of  five  hundred,  pronounced,  at  length,  a beautiful  speech, 
which  may  be  called  the  funeral  oration  of  my  father.  At 
the  close  of  which  a committee  was  immediately  appointed, 
consisting  of  .Joseph  Buonaparte,  Jean  de  Bry  (lafely  es- 
caped from  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  where  his  comrades 
were  assassinated),  and  several  other  members  of  the  two 
legislative  councils,  to  report  on  the  subject  of  a pe  nsion 
and  permanent  provision  for  the  widow  and  family  o^  Ge- 
neral Tone. 

The  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  followed  a few  days 
afterwards.  As  an  instance  of  the  complete  seclusion  and 
privacy  in  which  we  lived,  I will  only  mention,  that  on  that 
very  morning,  my  mother,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  great 
events  'which  were  going,  on,  called  on  Madame  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  who  was  contined,  and  in  a very  weak  and  de- 
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dining  state  of  iioaltli.  Slie  expressed  her  siu'prise  at  har. 
ing  se*en  the  garcleii  of  the  Thuilleries  siuTOunded  by  sol 
diers,  'vvho  lot  no  one  pass,  so  tjiat  she  was  obliged  to  walk 
round  it.  “ Good  God,”  exclaimed  Madame  Lucien,  who 
appeared  extremely  agitated,  “ are  you  ignorant  of  what  is 
going  on  ?”  She  explained  herself,  however,  no  further. 
Our  friend.  General  Kilmaine,  who,  unable  to  move  from 
his  bed,  lent  his  horses  and  suite  on  that  day  to  his  old 
friend  and  commander,  Buonaparte,  gave  us  no  more  in- 
formation ; and  were  only  infonned  of  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  by  the  newspapers  and  public  rejoicings. 

This  revolution,  which  in  the  first  moments  seemed  to 
promise  so  favouriibly  to  our  prospects,  proved  otherwise. 
Napoleon  and  Lucien  shortly  cooled,  quarrelled,  and  at  ✓ 
length  parted  in  angry  disunion.  Lucien  was  a stem  pa- 
triot ; he  sincerely  thought  that  his  brother  came  to  restore 
the  republic ; and  when  he  saw  the  turn  which  the  new  go- 
vernment began  to  take,  would  never  be  reeonciled  to  him 
till  after  his  fall  and  retreat  to  Elba.  He  nobly  supported 
him,  however,  in  his  last  enterprise,  as  well  as  Carnot,  be- 
cause those  two  inflexible  republicans  then  deemed  that  the 
cause  of  France  and  Napoleon  was  one.  Kilmaine  died  a 
few  days  after  the  revolution ; he  was  our  staunch  fiiend,  and 
one  of  the  most  confidential  officers  of  Buonaparte ; had  he 
smwived,  he  would  probably  have  been  raised  to  the  highest 

posts  and  credit  in  his  government,  instead  of  Clarfc 

Clarke,  I must  say,  showed  himself,  on  tliis  occasion,  cold 
and  ungrateful.  He  and  my  father  were  long  pledged  to 
support  each  other’s  families  in  case  either  of  them  fell.  At 
the  period  of  Carnot’s  expulsion  from  the  directory,  he  had 
been  for  some  time  under  great  suspieion  and  disgrace,  and 
apprehensive  of  being  arrested  every  day.  My  father  showed 
him  every  mark  of  kindness,  though  Clarke  begged  him, 

■ with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  discontinue  visits  which  might 
commit  himself,  and  could  be  of  no  use  to  him.  “I  shall 
never  desert  a friend  because  he  is  in  misfortune,”  was  his 
reply.  When  Napoleon  returned,  and  that  Clarke  (des- 
tined to  still  higher  honour,  and  to  become  minister  of  war, 
jeer  of  France,  Duke  of  Feltre,  and  Count  of  Hunebourg) 
vvas  made  his  private  secretary  ; when  a single  word  of  his 
night  have  settled  the  affair  of  my  mother’s  pension,  anJ 
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that  she  sent  her  papers  to  him  in  a letter,  and  called  three 
times  upon  him  (vdthout  being  recMved)  by  the  desire  of 
his  uncle  Shee,  my  father’s  old  and  faithful  friend,  he  gave 
no  answer,  and  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  them. 

Shortly  after,  Madame  Lucien  Buonaparte  died ; our 
connexion  vdth  that  family  was  then  broken  up,  of  course, 
and  Lucien  himself  soon  after  left  France,  and  never  re- 
turned to  it  till  1815. 

In  this  dissolution  of  one  government  and  creation  of 
another,  the  committee  appointed  to  report  on  our  pension 
was  broken  up  of  course.  Lucien,  who  was  for  a short  time 
minister  of  the  interior,  advised  my  mother  to  present  his 
former  report  to  the  consuls,  which  she  did,  with  a letter 
exposing  her  whole  situation.  She  received  no  answer. 
Indeed,  for  several  years,  and  as  long  as  the  consular  go- 
vernment lasted,  it  paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  these 
just  and  sacred  claims.  I am  afraid  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lucien,  and  of  the  former  directory,  the  case  of 
a friend  of  Hoche,  and  of  a victim  to  republican  principles, 
were  not  altogether  agreeable  to  Napoleon.  Lucien  then 
gave  to  my  mother,  on  the  funds  of  his  own  ministry,  an 
order  for  1500  francs.  Shortly  afterwards,  my  mother  re- 
ceived a beautiful  and  consoling  letter  from  my  uncle  Wil- 
liam, accompanied  by  a di'aught  of  £233  sterling,  or  about 
5600  francs. 

A prospect  entertained  of  reuniting  the  broken  fragments 
of  our  unfortunate  little  family,  under  the  paternal  protec- 
tion of  my  gallant  uncle,  was  never  accomplished.  The 
next  news  we  received  was  that  of  his  death,  of  which  we 
could  never  learn  any  precise  particulars  of  time  and  place. 
The  report  we  heard  was,  that  he  received  a shot  in  the 
temple,  whilst  leading  and  encouraging  his  soldiers  to 
mount  the  breach  and  storm  a small  fort  in  one  of  the  In- 
dian wars.  He  had  written  a work  on  the  government, 
«&c,  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  which 
was  highly  spoken  of,  and  of  which  we  heard,  but  could 
never  obtain  a copy. 

Our  privacy  and  solitude  after  that  period  were,  if  pos- 
sible more  complete  than  ever.  The  college  walls  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  were  all  the  world  to  our  little 
family.  Colonel  Shee,  my  father’s  old  friend,  then  coun- 
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sellor  of  state,  and  uncle  to  Clarke,  urged  my  mother  again 
and  again  to  apply  to  the  consuls  for  her  pension.  To  ap- 
ply on  such  a subject,  and  to  apply  in  vain,  pained  her 
pride  and  delicacy  very  much.  Nevertheless,  several  in- 
effectual attempts  were  made  by  my  father’s  friends,  per- 
sonally, to  Napoleon,  but  with  no  better  success  than  for- 
merly. The  subject  was  always  turned  off  without  any 
definitive  answer. 

The  five  years  which  elapsed  from  the  first  consulship  of 
Buonaparte  to  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  were 
all  spent  in  the  same  uniform  retirement.  It  was  chiefly 
during  that  period  that  we  owed  to  the  invaluable  friend. 
ship  of  Mr  Wilson,  of  Dullatur,  a Scotch  gentleman,  the 
same  whommy  father  mentioned  in  his  last  letter,  and  who, 
eighteeen  years  afterwards,  under  the  most  noble  and 
peculiar  circumstances,  united  his  fate  to  ours — those 
services  which  no  time  can  obliterate  from  our  memories. 
He  was  to  my  mother,  a brother,  and  adviser,  and  a friend ; 
he  managed  her  slender  funds ; and  when  sickness  and 
death  hovered  over  our  little  family,  when  my  sister  and 
brother  were  successively  carried  off  by  slow  and  Ungering 
consumptions,  and  I was  attacked  by  the  same  malady,  he 
was  our  sole  support.  On  his  departure  from  France,  our 
correspondence  continued,  and  he  left  to  his  bankers,  in  that 
country,  the  enlightened  and  liberal  MM.  Delessert,  of 
Paris,  unlimited  orders  to  supply  us  whenever  we  should 
require  it. 

From  this  plan  and  matter-of-fact  narrative  it  is  evident, 
that,  far  from  being  brought  up  by  Napoleon,  as  I have  seen 
it  stated  in  some  late  publications,  for  the  purpose  of  “ shin- 
ing one  day  in  some  of  his  gorgeous  legations ; ” he  paid 
for  years  no  kind  of  notice  to  our  just  and  undeniable  claim  ^ 
on  the  French  government ; and  that  we  struggled  alone 
and  unassisted,  our  painful  way  to  independence.  He 
did,  at  length,  render  us  a noble  but  tardy  justice.  The 
first  symptom  of  this  change  was  when,  after  the  rapture  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  my  mother  without  any  solicitation 
or  expectation  on  her  side,  suddenly  received  from  the  em- 
peror the  grant  of  a pension  of  1200  livres  to  herself,  and 
400  to  each  of  her  three  children  to  their  twentieth  year. 
My  sister  had  already  sunk  in  the  grave,  and  iny  brother 
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followed  her  in  the  year  1806 ; so  that  this  pension  wiis  re- 
duced to  1600  livres  a year- 

I have  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  tardy  act  of  jii‘% 
tice  was  partly  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  state  prison- 
ers who  had  languished  so  long  in  Fort  George,  and  vh.> 
came  over  during  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Oar  ancient  and 
dear  friends,  Russell,.  Emmet,  and  ]M‘Nevin  v/ere  of  the 
number.  But  Tom  Russell,  my  father’s  bosom  companion, 
and  tlie  young  and  heroic  Robert  Emmett,  perished  soon 
after  in  tlieir  gallant  hut  desperate  attempt  to  surprise  the 
Castle  of  Dublin.  When  the  war  broke  out,  those  leaders 
of  the  United  Irish  party  vrere  treated  by  the  Erench  govern- 
ment (then  violently  animated  against  the  English)  with 
particular  favour  and  attention.  The  Irish  legion  was  or- 
ganized to  place  and  employ  the  refugees.  Mr  Emmett  ob- 
served at  that  time,  “How  could  they  trust  to  that  go- 
vernment when  they  saw  the  widow  of  Tone  unprovided  for. 
Tiie  pension  veas  almost  instantly  granted. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  we  received  from  Ireland 
£787  sterling,  or  upwards  of  18000  francs,  the  amount,  of 
a subscription  raised  by  some  of  my  father’s  friends  for  the 
widow  and  family  of  Tone.  Tliis  sum  was  lent  out  at  in- 
terest till  I was  of  age,  so  that  we  could  not  command  it 
for  entering  the  milltaiy  scliool.  We  were  informed  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  most  respectable  authorities,  of  some 
circumstances  connected  with  its  collection,  which  pained 
Dur  feelings  exceedingly.  It  was  said  that  many  of  those 
w'ealtliy  friends  of  my  father’s,  who  had  shared  in  all  his 
views,  and  owed  much  of  their  political  influence  to  his  ef- 
forts, refused  to  contribute.  The  gentleman  so  often  men- 
tioned in  his  memoirs  by  the  name  of  Gog,  was  specified- 
by  name.  It  was  also  said  that  tlie  Earl  of  Moira,  when 
spoken  to,  answered,  “ That  not  one  shilling  of  his  money 
should  ever  be  applied  to  alleviate  the  merited  sufferings  of 
rebels.”  If  this  be  true,  as  I have  too  much  reason  to  fear 
it  is,  I cannot  envy  liis  lordship’s  feelings.  His  own  con- 
science must  best  inform  him  how  deeply,  and  with  what 
hopes  he  ever  connected  himself  with  those  rebels.* 

^ He  was  godfather  to  iriy  l)rother  Francis  Rawdon  Tone,  and  sert 
his  own  chap'saia.  the  Reverend  Air  Lci'wick,  to  clii’isten  him.  ‘ n thJ 
year  1793." 


